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“But AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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AN END. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








I nave had all : over and in that all, 
Like the soul’s speck of fire in a man’s eye, 
One little mote did crawl 
And spread and fly, till wide eternity 
ed itself to measure out a pall 
Where I might lie. 


Life tempted me, as the great hungry sea 
Calls with inevitable voice to youth. 
Nor fear, nor ruth, nor the still voice of truth 
Kept the red wine or bitter lees from me : 
, Ilived, forsooth ! 


All things of earth in sequence of their birth 
Sprang to my fevered lips and met disdain, 

Mad in its angry mirth. 

Love’s honeyed gain was the bee’s patient pain, 
Wrought for no worth. 

Ihave had all. I had it all in vain! 


As in the cup where the brown night-moths 

sup, 

Under the honey, under the perfume, 

One little spot looks up, 

4nd through that bloom foretells the seed- 
time’s gloom, 

80 my unsated thirst in each drained cup 
Found lurking room. 


Yet I know God hung over me this rod 
That I should follow where two bleeding feet 
Before this track have trod : 
And, as earth’s sweet is finite, incomplete, 
He satiates me whose infinite, complete, 
Fills star and sod. 





“LITTLE BLEVINS.” 


BY FRED. W. LORING. 





“T wave been a traderon the Plains,” 
mid Mr. English, ‘‘ for over twenty years.” 

Mr. English, if his own statements were 
to be credited, had known the world 
thoroughly. He had been a sailor in all 
foreign parts of the world, a trapper in the 
West, and had ridden behind reindeers in 
Lapland. In all these places he had ac- 
cumulated gigantic fortunes, which, owing 
to his too generous disposition, he had 
squandered upon his friends; and now he 
was reduced to the plebeian position of 
packer, 

When Mr. English made the aforesaid re- 
mark every one about him knew that a 
story was to follow. Mr. English’s neigh- 
bors in the camp accordingly took these 
words as the signal for moving toward him 
oraway from him, according to their per- 
sonal taste and opinion. For about Mr. 
English opinion was divided in the camp. 
That he told a good story or a bad one with 
amanner all his own was acknowledged ; 
but some objected to that manner. For my 
part, I did not object to Mr. English. I sus- 
pected him of stealing some trifling articles 
of my property, to be sure; and on one oc- 
casion, indeed, I had a slight disagreement 
With him about bis profanity. Mr. English 
Was severely simple in his style of-swearing, 
using only the elementary oath “‘ By G—d.” 
This expression, repeated with intervals of 
few words, as if it were a sort of cesura, 
becomes unpleasant after a little while, es- 
pecially if the unwilling auditor is trying to 


‘Write down his ideas at the time. So that, 


On my requesting Mr. English to be quiet, 
he muttered something to himself, and after- 
Ward confided to his companions his inten- 
tion of killing me in some secluded mount- 
tin-pass upon the first opportunity. 








Mr. English’s fondness for liquor was not 
objectionable to me, as in the wild canyons 
of the Little Muddy, which our expedition 
was then exploring, liquor could with diffi- 
culty be obtained. So I frequently became 
an auditor of Mr. English’s camp-fire re- 
citals; always as if accidentally, because I 
feared what the effect of familiarity with 
him might possibly be. On this occasion, 
as Mr. English began his customary form- 
ula, I strolled near, and said, carelessly : 

‘* What’s that you were saying, English ?” 

“‘T was just going to relate, sir, a trifling 
circumstance about Little Blevins,” replied 
Mr. English, gravely. 

‘*@o ahead,” said I, carelessly, throwing 
myself on the ground near him. 

**Tt was when I first come out, sir,” said 
Mr. English, ‘‘that I met little Blevins. 
Blevins, sir, was a specimen of a class you 
often sees in these parts as well as elsewheer. 
They may be a-dwelling in aristocratic man- 
sions, or a-camping with a blanket on the 
face of Natur’; but they are Blevinses all the 
same. Little Blevins was a bright-eyed little 
chap—quite as pretty as any girl, sir, with 
blue eyes and red cheeks and brown hair, 
sir, which curled lightly over his head. He 
was always smiling and laughing, and 
almost every one that come nigh him would 
put out his hand and pat him on the 
shoulder, or squeeze hold of him, or some- 
thing of that sort. Only when Blevins had 
any work to do it was quite astonishing how 
many would see him looking discouraged 
and offer to help him, and how much help 
he’d get out of them. They always called 
him Little Blevins then and kind of re- 
garded him asa baby. Our shoulders grew 
bent and stooping with lifiing and toiling; 
but Blevins kept straight and easy. Our 
hands grew bony and battered; but 
Blevins’s was neat and soft. Oh! he was a 
great chap, that Blevins was—poor little 
mean rascal. They told mighty queer 
stories about Blevins whenever his back was 
turned; but the moment they see him they 
become very devoted. I don’t know how it 
was, sir, but it seems to me I took a sort of 
satisfaction in hearing them say what a liar 
he was and what a designing hypocrite he 
was. The great advantage of Blevins 
lay in two things—first, the prepossess- 
ingness of his personal appearance, and, 
second, that he never got riled. The man 
who gets riled in camp is sure to come to an 
untimely end if he can’t lay over his adver- 
sary. But when you'd say to Little Blevins, 
‘Blevins, that’s a lie,’ he’d just kind of 
laugh and say, ‘ Well, I knew it was; but I 
couldn’t help it,’ or word to that effect, and 
the answer'd seem so mighty soft that 
whar was our wrath? And many and 
many’s the time I’ve said to him, ‘ Blevins, 
Til bust your eye for that,’ and he 
would reply: ‘Bust, if yer want to, Bill 
English; but what’s the use of it.’ And, 
being natrally fond of argument, them 
words would set me to thinking, and 
Blevins would always get off easy. Well, 
you see Blevins done a little too much for 
his own good, and the Vigilantes hunted him 
out of Sarah’s Fetch. Sarah’s Fetch was 
quite a town then, though it’s busted now. 
They cotched Blevins, and all his pretty 
ways wouldn’t have saved him. I was 
theer, and all on ’em look up to me, know- 
ing I was a beneficient kind of person, and, 
seeing Blevins in the midst of the crowd, I 
says: ‘ What does this mean?’ says I, 

“Tt means hanging,’ says one of the 


boys. 
“* What,’ says I, ‘hang Little Blevins? 
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‘** Well, now, look here, boys,’ says I, ‘let’s 
look at this question argumentative. Well, 
that interested them, for they all knew my 
ability in that line, and I proceeded to con- 
tinue : 

‘** Blevins, you say, is a raskle and a liar. 
Them two propositions I will not here con- 
trovert. But the point to which 1 mostly 
call your attention is this: What are you go- 
ing to hang Blevins for? To get rid of him, 
ain’t it? Of course, it is. But why don’t 
you send him to another town, in that case. 
Because, and the reason is obvious, there 
ain’t no settlement near. Well, ll take 


him along with me, and now how are 
you?’ 


‘Well, the long and the short of it was that 
they concluded togive him another show. 
Well, they used to tell me stories to the 
discountenancing of Little Blevins; and, 
though it always tickled me powerful to 
hear them, still I was mighty fond of him. 
I'd give in to him, and know I was a fool for 
doing it, and was sure that he’d go back on 
me eventually; and yet I'd give in. There 
was one story which Little Blevins never 
denied (though, of course, it wouldn’t have 
made no difference to me if he had), about 
a New York girl who came out to ’Frisco 
years ago, all for love of him, against the 
will of her father; and when she got out 
there Blevins wouldn’t have her. He said 
he didn’t go much on disobedient daughters, 
as they warn’t of no account as wives. How- 
ever, it didn’t matter much to that girl; for 
several of Blevins’s friends, hearing as how 
she was disengaged, applied to her at once, 
and she married fortunate. Well,so me and 
Blevins had been about six days a-trading 
along through the Humboldt region. Blevins 
had petered out on about everything he’d 
undertook, and my friends remonstrated 
with me a good deal; but generosity was 
always my pervading fault, besides which I 
knew they’d all on ’em be proud and happy 
to lay hold on him, in spite of their tempery 
wrath, for he was just as pretty in his ways 
as any girl you ever see, and that’s the 
truth, So me and Blevins was together, 
with lots of cattle; and Blevins was pro- 
testing his gratitude to me daily, when we 
come on a emigrant train. 

“ Blevins was a-saying to me, with that loy- 
ing expression of countenance, how I had 
saved his life, and how he’d always stick by 
me ; and I was replying, though I never took 
much stock in what he said, as how he was 
welcome to what I'd done for him, and 
while I had a crust he should share it, when 
we see that emigrant train coming. Well, I 
always had an eye to business, and I pro- 
posed to Blevins to divide stock and come 
upon ’em as two distinct concerns, whereby 
we might make more of our sales. It was by 
forethought like that that 1 made my for- 
tune; for I’ve been worth a fortune in my 
time, though now I’m only a packer. Well, 
Blevins, he went round one path and come 
into town in my best wagon; and I took the 
other and come in the other side, and I put 
up my mules and strolled along, kind of 
careless, yet with a object, until I come down 
by the river, and there I see a gal a-fishing. 
Well, sir, that gal was built to inspire admi- 
ration, I think. I reckon her arm was about 
as big round as my leg, and I consider that 
she had the form of a Venus, if a Venus is 
what [ve heard represented. She was 
a-sitting on a rock a-fishing, in a straw hat 
and a calico gown; and as she heard me 
coming she turned her neck, and I do say 
she had the neck of aswan. Well, I began 
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my acquaintance with her by remarking: 
‘Pretty miss,’ says I, ‘what may have 
been your success in your piscatory amuse- 
ment? Well, she said she hadn’t caught 
nothing. Then I asked her where she come 
from, for you see l’ve traveled about every- 
where, until I could represent myself to be 
from any place I chose. I was a cosmopoli- 
tan; that’s what was the matter with me. 
Well, she kept a-bobbing up and down, as 
she talked, for the fish they nibbled 
but wouldn’t bite, and she said she was 
from Missouri. Well, 1 can talk Missouri 
first rate; for really, now, Missouri is justa 
language by itself, and no mistake. Well, 
she told me where she come from; and I 
told her that I hailed from the county next 
hers, and still she didn’t get no fish, Then 
says I: ‘Pray, Miss, can’t I be of no assist- 
ance to you? And then she laughed, and 
said ‘Yes’; and I took the line, but I 
couldn’t catch nothing. And we both set 
there and bobbed up and down, and con. 
versed; and I began to think I never had 
seen a more imposing female or one who 
would suit me better. And I told her she 
had impressed me favorable, andI said I 
was worth a good deal, and that I was 
waiting to marry and settle down, and was 
looking out for a wife, if I could find one 
to suit. She seemed kind of pleased at 
the idea, and that emboldened me for to 
put my arm about her waist. Then she 
sort of turned and put her head upon my 
shoulder, and so got her arm a little behind 
me; and then, sir, that female just pushed 
out a little with one of them hands, and 
pitched me clean into the river, and then 
she got up and she put. Well, I was pretty 
wet, you can just bet your pile; but I got 
out the best way I could, andI went back 
to where I put up. Blevins, he see me, and 
he says: ‘Well, where have you been, En- 
glish? says he. ‘My mule lay down in 
the water,’ says I. Well, that was a lie, 
and he knew it, for my mule, Gentile An- 
nie, she never rolled none; her only fault 
being bucking, which she was bad on. 

“© Well,’ says ‘Blevins, ‘Gentle Annie 
has got dry quicker’n you have, any way.’ 

*** Don’t you believe me, Blevins?’ says L 

“¢Qh! of course” says he. And then 
he laughed in my face. Well, I got 
up, and went back to the house and took 
dinner; and I went up-stairs, and I tell 
youl felt pretty mad. But I smoked a 
little, and evening come on, and I began to 
feel more in harmony with Natur’, as it were; 
and I was just a-getting peaceful, when up 
there drove a covered wagon, very slow, 
and I heard a kind of tittering inside, and 
pretty soon Blevins he stuck his head out 
and calls to me: 

‘**T say, English, how did you like your 
cold-water bath?’ Then some one inside 
set up an all-fired laughing, and I just 
snatched up my revolver and went for that 
wagon. I couldn’t catch up with it, no way. 
But there sat Blevins and that Missouri gal 
a deriding of me together. And what made 
it worse was that it was my best wagon and 
my nicest mules, including that bucking 
devil, Gentle Annie. 

“ Well, if I was virulent before, I was worse 
now, and I just lay around for Blevins, more 
in sorrow than in anger, for it did seem so 
low-lived in a fellow that I had done so 
much for to go back on me in that way. 
By and by I saw Blevins come along free 
and smiiing; but he kept one hand behind 
him on his holster. 

‘* “Well, old fellow,’ says he, ‘that was a 
pretty good joke.’ ‘Joke? says L ‘1 
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don’t want no more such jokes, Mr. Blevins. 
You aimtyno appreciation of what consti- 
tutes a j@ke.’ And I stepped forward to# 
mevt him: 

“Keep back? @aysehie, ‘ orstake theton- 
sequences,’ ‘ Blevins’ say I, ‘you Have 
hurt my feelings. I ain’t going gee iy 
Don’t be-afraid@none, Only when m 1- 


ings is hurt I broods.’ ‘So dges a tien, | 


says Blevins. And there theasmbter rested! 
for 1 while. He was several days there; 
and that Missouri gal wouldn’t have nothing 
whats’ever to say to me for some time, while 
Blevins was round with her altogether. 

“ Well, I was mighty struck with her, I can 
tell you, and I didn’t like her conduct over- 
much; but wasn’t going to let her see that, 
but just kept quiet, hoping she’d come 
round. 

‘‘And she did come round, I tell you; and 
it was about the unluckiest thing for me that 
ever happened. She looked on me one day, 
when I passed her, with a friendly smile, 
which I observed. 

“¢*T hope you don’t bear no malice,’ says 
I. ‘Lord, no,’ says she. ‘Why should I?’ 
and then she laughed. ‘ Well, I’m glad of 
that,’ says I; ‘for from the minute I see 
you I felt drawed toward you.’ ‘Now 
you're beginning again,’ says she, and then 
she laughed again. Well, she seemed to be 
kindly disposed, and I accordingly offered 
her my hand. She said she didn’t go much 
on men’s talk; whereupon I produced my 
pocket-book, that held a thousand dollars if 
it held acent. ‘There,’ says I, ‘that’s my 
pile. Take it and buy yourself no end of 
dry goods. You are a busting woman, as is 
fitting for the wife of my bosom; so just take 
that money and lay it out as suits you. She 
took the money finally, and I took a kiss; 
and I felt Blevins was nowhere. Well, sir, 
the next day she and Blevins was gone. The 
old folks cursed me, and I cursed Blevins, 
und we was in about as tumultuous a condi- 
tion as youever see. Well,I didn’t say very 
much; but I knew that Blevins was as likely 
to go back on her as on everybody else who 
he had been connected with. About two 
days after, she came back, and in a pretty 
pitiable condition, you bet. Blevins had stole 
the money I give her and had left her. He 
was the sharpest scoundrel I ever see, and 
that’s thetruth. Well, if we was tumultuous 
before, what was we now? The old man he 
was down on her, and the old woman she 
was down on her, and there was a general 
bad feeling allaround. She come to me and 
tried to rouse me for to lay for Blevins; but 
I didn’t care no more for her, and I 
kept quiet and wouldn’t appear to under- 
stand nothing of what she said to me. 
But I waited my time, and I set out after 
Blevins. Id sold most of my animals ata 
pretty good price; but I was bound to kill 
that cuss. Well, I started out, and I jour- 
neyed by night and I journeyed by day; 
but I couldn’t find nothing of bim for nigh 
on to a week, when I heard of Blevins 
being in the mountains. I started on his 
track, and I cotched him. Yes, sir, I 
cotched him. He was just slinking back 
through the bushes and drawing his pistol; 
but I was quicker than he, and I fired first. 
I gee bis hand fly up and his pistol go smash" 
ing down the side of the mountain, and 
I heard his voice cry out just once, and 
that wus all. I rushed through the bushes 
to him, and there he lay. He looked up at 
me with the old smile that was so natural 
to him, and I felt the tears come in my 
eyes. Iraised his head and held it on my 
knee, 

“* Well, English,’ he says, speaking kind 
of slow and thick, “ it’s all up with me.” 

“* Don’t say that, Blevins,’ says L 

“** Yes, says he, ‘it’s the truth; but I 
bear no malice. Oh! English, I forgive 
you ; only say good-bye and leave me. I 
wan't to bealone and think on what I’ve 
dove to be forgiven for. Just say good- 
bye, partner, and get. I’ve laid down my 
hand, I reckon, and I don’t want no 
mourners.’ 

“ His eyes closed and his head fell back, he 
breathed slower and slower; and I tell you 
what, boys, a kind of a horror come upon 
me; and I just went down that mountain at 
full speed, without looking bebind me, 
And many and many’s the time that, sup- 
posing he was dead, I’ve seen that rascal’s 
face lying just as I left him.” 

Mr. English having made a dramatic 


THE INDE 


the opportunity of asking him for an ex- 
planation of the phrase “supposing he was 
ead.’ 
“That,” said 







_ poing. of thia-her¢magration.  P ve | 
this giory ‘with @ n t “What I says 
pgenerally hag a nobjediethaygh some of you 
fellows don’t appreciate rt." 

“ What's your, objettnow®” asked one of 
the ligteners. 


“My object now,” returned ‘Mr-English, 
‘*is to show you that vice succeedg.in this 
world. Itis forthat purpose that I have re- 
lated the story of Blevins, What I have 
told you happened nigh on to fifteen years 
ago. What I am going to tell happened 
last year. I went East, for the first time in 
many years, sir, on the train; and I went to 
church: I have a cousin who lives near 
Fifth Avenue. Fifth Avenue is just their 
prettiest street and lays over everything 
else in the way of streets that you ever see. 
Houses all made of brown stone, sir, and 
furnished tremendous. Well, my cousin he 
received me cordial. I’d done a good deal 
for him in my time, and he wasn’t of the 
forgetting sort. He give me some new 
clothes and he took me out to church with 
him. Well, I’m always easy in my manner, 
wherever I be, and I was easy there; but [ 
wasn’t comfortable. I was just wanting to 
git away to these mountainious regions 
again. Well, when the parson had let up a 
little, I came out with my cousin, and he 
said to the man in front of him: ‘Mr. Blev- 
ins, I want to ask you about them golblets 
for the commission service.’ And the man 
turned, and I see it was Blevins. Well, L 
recognized him to once,and he colored up 
some; but he asked me to come round and 
see him, andI went. He was living in a 
mighty grand house, in mighty grand style. 
I went with him into his lib’ry (just to think 
of Blevins having a lib’ry!) and I sat 
down and talked with him. ‘Blevins,’ 
says I, ‘I’m going away to-morrow, 
and inost likely we won’t never meet again. 
I don’t bear you no ill will; but I would just 
like to hear how you come it over me this 
last time. ‘ Well,’ says Blevins, ‘seeing you 
is like old times; and so Ill tell you and 
then say good-bye. Take some wine and 
cigars, and then listen.’ Well, sir, I did 
listen. By George! sir, he’d been about 
everywhere and done about everything you 
can think of. I'd only given him a little 
flesh wound; but he had thought it advis- 
able to come the gum game over me, seeing 
that I meant murder. He’d joined the 
Mormons; and I’m blest if he didn’t cheat 
old Brigham himself and git from Salt Lake. 
Finally he struck a lead in railroads, made 
his pile, married, and became a pillar of the 
church in New York. Which brings me,” 
said Mr. English, in conclusion, “to my 
point, which is that vice sometimes flour- 
ishes. Yet who can say that Blevins, rich 
and living in a city’s walls, is bappier’n me, 
who am poor and honest, but a-breathing of 
the air of freedom !” 

As Mr. English finished this exordium, I 
am confident that I saw my long-lost blanket 
stowed away beneath him. Nevertheless, I 
remained in silent meditation. 





PROFESSOR WILLIAM LUBKE. 


BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING, 








I count the man who tells the world how 
the art idea has germinated, blossomed, and 
borne fruit through the ages to be a great 
interpreter of history and a great benefactor 
of his race. Art is almost as old as the 
world, but the history of art is a science of 
modern date. We find, to be sure, among 
the ancients the fragmentary chronicles of 
Pliny and Pausanias ; but they are the merest 
suggestions of real history and give no hint 
of its animating spirit. We have nothing in 
literature which holds any rightful claim to 
be called a history of art till the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, when the volumin- 
ous biographies of Vasari were given to the 
world. Valuable as are these in the domain 
of biography, they have little worth 
in any wider relation. They tell us the 
story of artists, but not of art. Winckel- 
mann laid the real foundation of phi- 
losophical art history in his ‘‘ History of 
Ancient Art,” which was first published 
in 1764 A new science came to birth 
with him, which surprised the wcrid almost 





pause at this point, one of his listeners took 


as much as the heresy of Galileo or the dis- 
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covery of Columbus. The profound histor- 
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reat mind. 

C. F. von Rumohr, whose ‘Italian Re- 
searches” appeared in 1827, may be called a 
worthy successor of Winckelmann, albeit 
lacking in considerable measure the pro- 
found philosophical insight of his illustrious 
master. Since his time, the cultivated mind 
of Germany has been fairly aroused to the 
high importance and the world-wide rela- 
tions of this branch of study. The contagion 
has likewise spread to other lands, and the 
explorations of Layard and Botta in Assyria 
and Persia have uncovered to our eyes mines 
of art knowledge, whose wealth the world 
has yet scarcely begun to appreciate, 

Asis usual in many another field of re- 
search, the Germans have been pioneers in 
the literature of art. In studying the gal- 
leries of Italy, I found that the Germans 
could tell me more of Italian art than the 
Italians themselves. And this is true, like- 
wise, though perhaps not quite to the same 
degree, with French art; albeit a French- 
man would consider it a personal insult to 
have such an idea hinted. 

Among the art historians of the nine- 
teenth century Franz Theodore Kugler is 
entitled to first rank asthe pioneer of a 
new and wider development of inquiry. 
His works have long been known among 
art students not only in his native country, 
but, through excellent translations, wherever 
the English language is spoken. Kugler 
died on the 18th of March, 1858, while pre- 
paring to give to the world yet richer fruits 
of his literary labors than any which had 
yet appeared. He left behind him in dif- 
ferent centers of German culture many 
worthy colaborers, who are steadily lifting 
the history of art to the standard of a 
noble science. It seems, however, to be 
generally admitted among his countrymen, 
and I think it will be conceded by the culti- 
vated world generally, that Kugler’s proper 
successor is the distinguished man whose 
name heads this article. A brief sketch of 
his life will be a fit introduction to some 
account of his literary labors and a fair 
measurement of his just rank among the 
great scholars of our time. 

William Littbke was born at Dortmund, 
in Westphalia, on the 17th of January, 
1826. His father being a teacher by profes- 
sion, he had in his youth every possible op- 
portunity for a thorough scholastic training. 
As it is usual in Germany for fathers to 
dictate the future calling of their sons, it 
seemed to be an understood thing in Libke’s 
boyhood that he was to follow literature in 
the department of philology. To this end 
he had the most complete classical course 
which a German gymnasium could furnish, 
supplemented by study in the universities of 
Bonn and Berlin. Of course, he became a 
linguist of the first order; and his fine acqui- 
sitions in this department were found great- 
ly auxiliary, nay, positively indispensable in 
that special domain of study to which he 
has given the best years of his life. In his 
early manhood he was competent to take a 
professorship in any one of several ancient 
and modern languages. But this would 
have been dry work, and narrow work as 
well, to a broad imagination and poetic 
mind like his. An impulse as irresisti- 
ble as that which led Canova to sculp- 
ture or Rembrandt to painting pre- 
destinated Libke to art study. Some 
of his first literary endeavors were in 
the form of art criticisms, published in the 
Deutsche Kunsiblatt, in 1850. It was by 
means of these fugitive newspaper articles 
that he was introduced to an intimate liter- 
ary relationship with Kugler, Schnaase, and 
Waagen, who, with noble freedom from all 
professional jealousy, encouraged the young 
enthusiast, whose name was destined ere 
long to outshine them all. In ten years 
from the date of these modest literary ven- 
tures he had published several important 
works, including the ‘‘ History of Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture in the Middle Ages,” and 
had already conquered a Continental fame. 





During this period he made extensive jour- 
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neys through Italy, France, and 
and was called to 

tectural history in the Schoo 
at Berlin. He held this position byt " 
1861 took the professor. 


: ‘ Stuttgart, his present 
where he occupies the chair ot 
art history in both the “ Polytechnicum» 


and the ‘‘Kunsteebule.” During the pag 
twenty years he has been, probably, the 
most prolific author in his department to be 
found in Europe. I will just name his chig 
works, omitting their German titles ang 
passing Over some monographs of mino, 
importance: ‘‘ History of the Renaissance 
in France,” “ History of the Renaissance jp 
Germany,” ‘‘Art in Modern Times,” “Wo, 
men in Art History,” “ History of Sculpture 
from Ancient Times to the Present Day,” 
“Art in Westphalia during the Middl 
Ages,” “History of Architecture, Ancient ang 
Modern,” ‘‘ The Rudiments of Art History,” 
and ‘‘ The Monuments of Art.” The two lag 
are probably his most popular worksand haye 
appeared in several editions. The former 
is, I believe, by far the most concise and 
comprehensive history of art to be found ip 
any language. Its brevity and exhaustive 
ness remind one of Hase’s “Church Hig 
tory,” which gets a longer story within the 
compass of a page or & paragraph than 
almost any other book in the world. The 
‘*Monuments of Art” is issued both ina 
complete and in a popular edition, and 
gives pictorial sketches of the great repre. 
sentative specimens of architecture, sculp. 
ture, and painting from the earliest time 
to the present, accompanied with explan. 
atory text. In its preparation the author 
was assisted by Joseph Caspar and Dr. Von 
Litzow, of Munich. 

I have left myself too little space in which 
to speak of Libke as a lecturer, in which 
capacity I have formed a pretty intimate 
and long-coveted acquaintance with him 
Irrespective of the most fascinating field of 
his studies, I should pronounce him one of 
the most entertaining talkers that I ever 
listened to. His lectures are talks; and yet 
the sentences, as they flow extemporaneous- 
ly from his lips, are fit for type almost 
without a single alteration. The philosophy 
of this is two-fold: first, he knows his story 
through and through; and, second, he knows 
his wealthy mother-tongue in all its liters 
tures and models of style. German profess 
ors are not commonly very broad-thinking 
men; but Litbke has a field which a men 
specialist could not occupy and which he 
chose in the beginning because of his mental 
breadth. What is quite remarkable, he if 
equally a master in the three depart 
ments of architecture, sculpture, and paint 
ing. He knows the story of every 
great building and statue and picture 
through all the centuries and the world over. 
In the lecture-room he uses only fragment 
ary notes; but when he teaches in the 
art gallery (his peripatetic school), as wé 
walk under his guidance from room to room 
among the casts of statuary, he never has & 
scrap of paper, often talks for two hours with 
his gloves on, to keep his hands warm in the 
chilly halls; and the wealth of erudition 
which he scatters about us on these occa- 
sions has been to me one of the greatest 
literary marvels that I ever encountered. In 
addition to his manifold scholarship, his 
critical intuitions are of the highest order. 
His nerves seem to thrill with joy or quiver 
with pain before a fine point or a blemish in 
a work of art which would entirely escape 
the notice of an ordinary observer. I have 
often thought that it would pay wealthy art 
collectors, who know more about railroad 
bonds than they do about pictures, to givé 
such a man a large salary to stock their gal 
leries for them. 

I think what bas charmed me most of all 
in the man is his great-hearted catholi¢ 
charity. He isa Protestant, of course, and 
a liberal at that; but he can see and feel the 
beneficent mission of religious art, even 
though it be enveloped in Popish super 
stition. He never was fettered by & 
or a sacrament; but be hates religious icone 
clasm none the less for that. 

In making an occasional visit to his study 
I perceive that he is yet one of the busiest 
of men. His private library is rich in liter 
ary treasures; and he has besides the royal 
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brary, one of the best in Europe, at his 
constant service. What he will next give to 
the world I know not; but the abundant 
fruits of his genius and learning which we 
nave already received only sharpen our ap- 
petite for more. 








HORIZONS. 
BY LOUISA BUSHNELL. 


Mr heart gives thanks for yonder hill, 
That makes this valley safe and still ; 
That shuts from sight my onward way 
And sets a limit to my day ; 

That keeps my thoughts, so tired and weak, 
From seeking what they should not seek. 
On that fair bound across the west 

My eyes find pasturage and rest, 

And of its dewy stillness drink, 

As do the stars upon its brink ; 

It shields me from the days to come 

And makes the present hour my home. 


Deeper will be my rest to-night 

for this near calmness of the hight ; 
Its steadfast boundary will keep 

My harbored spirit while I sleep. 
Yet, somewhere on its wooded sides 
To-morrow’s onward pathway hides, 
And I shall wake at early morn, 

To find a world beyond, new-born. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou dost lay 
These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see, 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank thee for the hills, the night, 

For every barrier to my sight, 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise ; 

For every bound thou settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high; 
For mysteries too greattoknow; ~~ 
For everything thou dost not show. 
Upon thy limits rests my heart ; 

Its safe Horizon, Lord, thou art ! 








CO-OPERATION WITH GOD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE. L. WALKER. 





Iv any doctrine is in these days receiving 
confirmation on every hand, it is the solidari- 
ty of the universe. AJ] things are related to 
one another. The laws of divine procedure 
hold sway wide and far. If in any one 
great realm of affairs a definite rule of action 
is clearly traceable, there is a strong prob- 
ability that something closely akin to it is 
discoverable elsewhere and everywhere. 

Now, in the realm of Nature co-operation is 
one of God’s appointed laws. Mighty and 
beneficent physical powers encompass man 
on every side and offer themselves to his use. 
The sunlight is ready to fructify his corn 
and to ripen his harvest. The wind is eager 
towaft his ships and the water to turn his 
factory-wheel. The earth, the air, the sea 
are full of resources for his happiness, of 
which he has the fee. 

But how has he the fee of them? On 
what condition is it that all these ample 
powers of Nature will work for and give 
themselves to him? It is the condition of 
co-working with them in their work. Let 
him do what he can, and they will pour the 
tides of their strength through his labors, 
accomplishing what he could not. 

But, aow, suppose, instead of this, that he 
praysonly. Instead of turning up the fur- 
tows of his farm or stretching his sails to 
the breeze, suppose he merely supplicates 
that his sails be set and his furrows be 


turned. Will his ship reach Cadiz? Will 
his meadow laugh with harvest ? 
No; he must do what he can. No peti- 


tioning can be substituted for honest labor. 


But let him honestly put himself in connec- . 


tion with Nature, let him offer himself as 

the co-operant instrument of her power, 

and there are almost no recognizable limits 

to his achievements. She stands back of 

him. She pours herself through him. He 

a do all things through her strengthening 
im. 


Now, it surely ought not to astonish us 
that a similar law holds in the spiritual 
realm. Not a matter of wonder should it 
be that over against that system of dealing 
in physical matters which makes co-opera- 
tion with Nature indispensable to human 
good should be set the analogous law in 
Spiritual matters that God works by means; 
that by the appropriate means he is ever 
Teady to work, and that without the means 
00 Work cam be looked for. We ought not 
‘© be surprised at being held accurately 
down in this realm, as in the other realm, to 
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the exact conditions of benefit. We ought 
not to hope to evade the precise terms here 
more than there; to suppose we can substi- 
tute one factor for another, prayer for labor, 
desire for endeavor, any more than in rais- 
ing a hill of corn or in turning the wheel of 
a mill. 

And this view of the co-operative na- 
ture of the relation between human effort 
and the work of God’s spiritis most 
needful to remember. It is needed to 
set prayer in its right place. Just so 
soon as this is lost sight of prayer takes 
on @ distorted character. Things are ex- 
pected of it which do not belong to it. It is 
employed to bring about results which it is 
not adapted to accomplish. Strength is 
vainly spent in prayer which might be 
effectively used in direct endeavor. And 
because of this fruitlessness of their prayers 
men are involved in endless perplexities. 
They are put upon curious inquiries as to 
what kind of prayer it is to which success 
may be hoped to attach; whether they offer 
the right kind and enough of the right kind. 

Prayer, in short, instead of being, as it 
ought to be, the simplest and most natural 
action of a dependent creature, assumes the 
character of magic; is looked to to accom- 
plish great results in the absence of recog- 
nizable means; in short, becomes a super- 
stition. Then, too, it is very needful to keep 
in mind the co-operative relationship spoken 
of in order to give due emphasis to Chris- 
tian responsibility. 

About us in the spiritual realm, as about 
us in the physical realm, are infinite divine 
forces. Powers of ‘ Nature” we call them 
in the one case; powers of ‘‘ Grace” in the 
other. But they both alike belong to one 
God, and we have every reason to believe 
they are both equally sufficient for their in- 
tended purposes. 

No one ever finds the powers of Nature 
unready or inadequate. Whenever proper- 
ly invoked, they instantly and energetically 
respond. And just so we have every reason 
to suppose it is in the spiritual realm. God 
is ready to work with men in Grace, as well 
as in Nature. God has not to be persuaded 
unwillingly to work, more than gravitation 
has to be persuaded. The forces of the spirit- 
ual realm are adequate and are waiting to be 
employed. They continge on the co-oper- 
ative endeavors of men. And prayer is one 
form of such endeavor. 

But it is only one form. There are many 
others besides it, and they are equally indis- 
pensable. 

And this it is which enforces the lesson of 
human responsibility. This puts it as the 
great problem of Christianity to-day—will 
men work with God while he works with 
them ? 

The answer to that question will decide 
whether the Gospel is to have any consid- 
erable success in our time, or whether such 
success is to be postponed to a period when 
Christians are more ready to co-operate 
with the Divine Spirit. 

But the question may perhaps arise in 
some minds, trained in schools of thought 
more familiar once than now, Does not this 
co-operative view of the work of Grace 
threaten the honor of God in his sovereign- 
ty? Are not conversion and sanctification 
divine works? Is not God supreme in his 
prerogative respecting these and all spiritual 
bestowals ? ‘ 

To which it may be answered: ‘ls the 
God of Nature dishonored that he works by 
human means? Whose energy is it, after 
all, that raises the farmer’s corn or furrows 
the keel-cleft seas? Does the man who 
holds the hoe think that that dispenses with 
God? 

So in the works of Grace. Man has a 
partin them. A part, too, which God has 
appointed as necessary. But whose works 
are they, when they are done? They are 
God’s; and the co-operative agency of man 
in them, indispensable though it be, no 
more dispenses with the necessity of divine 
power and no more impeaches God’s sov- 
ereign perogative than the ship-builder’s 
careful construction of his ways dispenses 
with or dishonors the power of that gravita- 
tion which launches his vessel into the tide. 

But, if these things which have been here 
said are true, it becomes a very serious sug- 
gestion that prayer, so important and poten- 
tial in its true place, may, by a mistaken 
conception of its function, become an abso- 
lute obstruction to spiritual success. 





Prayer has its indispensable office. But 
that office is not the doing away with effort. 
Neither in securing personal sanctification, 
nor in gaining the salvation of others, nor 
in obtaining funds for benevolent uses, nor 
in any other spiritual enterprise can suppli- 
cation be rationally or Christianly substi- 
tuted for labor. No amount of prayer can 
be put in place of honest effort. It is not 
the same thing, and it will not be accepted 
asif it were. Grace isnot more lax than 
Nature in this matter. A man might just 
as well hope that prayer only will take him 
to Europe as Christians expect that prayer 
only will sanctify souls or carry on the 
Lord’s work. And just so far as prayer is 
trusted todo what it cannot it becomes a 
hindrance. If employed as a substitute for 
effort, however honestly so employed, it 
blocks the way. 

Co-operation is the law of the spiritual 
world; and it certainly is a very grave 
question for every individual Christian and 
every associated body of Christians to con- 
sider whether they are indulging concep- 
tions of this blessed privilege of prayer 
which make it an obstruction rather than 
a help to spiritual success. 





AMERICANS ABROAD. 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


THe number of American tourists who 
are constantly going to Europe for health, 
recreation, business, or economica] consid- 
erations, and who are met with at almost 
every turn in England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, is in 
the aggregate enormous. At the present 
time there are probably not less than one 
hundred thousand abroad—the Vienna Ex- 
position constituting a special magnetic at- 
traction—and the cost of their six or eight 
months’ excursion will, at a moderate com- 
putation, amount to one hundred millions 
of dollars. It may not be unprofitable to 
raise the inquiry how many of this vast 
multitude will so conduct themselves in 
speech, behavior, simplicity of style, manly 
self-respect, personal independence without 
coarseness or egotism, and fidelity to their re- 
publican professions as to exalt the American 
Republic in general estimation and to aid 
the cause of liberalism and free institutions 
to the gradual subversion of hereditary or 
autocratic rule? Judging from past ex- 
perience, there will be few, indeed, of this 
class. The great majority will take no pains, 
improve no opportunity to disseminate those 


principles of liberty and equality in which - 


they have been educated, and upon which 
every government must be ultimately based 
before mankind can be delivered from 
dynastic oppression. Nay, they will be apt 
to distinguish themselves by their prurient 
curiosity to witness every royal spectacle or 
ceremony; by their toadying demeanor 
when in courtly presence; by their absurd 
eagerness to be introduced to members of 
the nobility and titled personages generally; 
by their utter lack of sympathy with such 
patriots and reformers as are nobly periling 
their lives and fortunes in confronting tyran- 
nical usurpation on European soil, who natu- 
rally look to Americans for words of cheer; 
in too many instances, by their vulgar dis- 
play in the matter of equipage, costly living, 
and reckless expenditure of money; their 
contemptuous estimate of the humbier 
classes when requiring service or when the 
subject of equal human rights is broached ; 
their affiliation with the conservative and 
non-progressive elements which bear sway 
wherever they go. And the strung proba- 
bility is that they will return home, certainly 
not with any less affection for their native 
land, but with diminished aversion to royal 

and imperial rulefand with less interest in 

any struggle for the obtainment of popular 

rights. Their presence in Great Britain and 
on the Continent will not be serviceable (as 
it should be) to the cause of reform, whether 
in its moral or political aspects; but rather 
disadvantageous. They only need to remain 
abroad to be heartily reconciled to the estab- 

lished order of things. 

This is a painful revelation, but it fur- 
nishes additional proof that ‘‘eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty.” As tradition- 
al piety is like salt that has lost its savor, so 
traditional patriotism is a root without soil 
or sustenance. What it has cost nothing to 
win, but is simply inherited, is held at a 
cheap rate and easily squandered. The 
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times that try men’s souls are times of con- 
flict, exposure, suffering, and self-sacrifice. 
We kxow something from the historic rec- 
ord what it required and what it cost to 
establish American independence; but we 
also know that it well-nigh proved a delu- 
sive experiment, not because the principles 
enunciated during that mighty struggle were 
not inclusive of all human rights, and, there- 
fore, of absolute justice, but because of a fail- 
ure to reduce .those principles to practice. 
Instead of liberating the half million of 
slaves held under colonial duress, our 
fathers, in organizing the American Govy- 
ernment, gave national sanction and se- 
curity to that abhorrent slave system 
which culminated in the bloody rebellion of 
1861-4 and the temporary dismemberment 
of the Republic. From the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the commencement 
of the anti-slavery struggle, forty years 
later, the nation steadily degenerated in its 
sentiments and feelings with reference to the 
‘self-evident truths” enunciated in its 
Declaration of Independence. What saved 
the country, under God, was not the glorifi- 
cation of Washington and _ his associates, or 
the ringing of bells and firing of cannon on 
the Fourth of July, but the persistent vindi- 
cation of the sacred rights of human nature 
by the friends of impartial liberty andthe 
subsequent emancipation of the millions so 
long unrighteously held in bondage. It was 
an outbreak of humanity, a resurrection of 
conscience, a quickening of the dormant 
sense of justice on an extended planes 
yet it was because of divine judg- 
ment, the fortuitous course of events, 
and an almost idolatrous regard for 
the Union, that the people were induced 
to repeal their ‘‘covenant with death” and 
their ‘‘ agreement with hell,” rather than 
because of abounding contrition for the 
sin of slaveholding. The great mass are 
still patriots by tradition, Republicans by 
usage, without a clear perception as to the 
principles and requirements of liberty or 
what constitutes a just basis of civil govern- 
ment. They need constant indoctrination, 
to be inspired by an inward conviction of 
the inestimable value of free institutions, to 
understand that no wrong can be done to 
any class with impunity, and that whatever 
is attempted for the general welfare must be 
done in the spirit of the Golden Rule. It is 
because they have no deep convictions, no 
settled principles, no lofty aspirations in 
these matters that so many of them, on being 
transferred to a foreign shore, are found 
destitute of backbones; recreant to what at 
home they, at least, profess to believe; indif- 
ferent or hostile to any and every foreign 
revolutionary movement which seeks the 
overthrow of despotic usurpation; and in a 
servile spirit paying court to imperial and 
oligarchic powers. Thus they discredit 
their country abroad and are a weakness to 
it at home. 

It seems sufficiently plain that Americans 
are bound to be propagandists in the ‘cause 
of liberty and free institutions, to the extent 
of their opportunities and in accordance 
with the dictates of reason and the rules 
of good manners. No frothy declamation 
against enthroned despots, on the one band, 
or vainglorious boast of American superiori- 
ty over all other peoples and governments, 
on the other; but only, at the right time, in 
the right place, ina calm and candid man- 
ner, in well-considered spcech, in a cosmo- 
politan and not geographical spirit, the 
assertion of the brotherhood of mankind, 
and the right of the people to be free from 
all arbitrary authority and to administer 
their own affairs. 

But, in order to stand upon solid ground 
and to make our testimony and example 
effective abroad, we must see toit that we 


‘admit of no conflict between theory and 


practice at home. Our speediest method to 
bring down the dynasties of the Old World 
is to bring up our Government and laws to 
the plane of equal rights, where not a single 
citizen shall be seen to be under ban or dis- 
franchised invidiously on account of race, 
complexion, sex, or any other natural differ- 
ence. There is yet gross political -injustice 
in the land and on a sweeping scale. There 
are yet twenty millions of the inhabitants to 
be enfranchised, whose claims are sacred 
and irrefutable, but who are most unjustly 
denied a right conceded to the meanest and 
basest of men—the right to be represented 
as well as taxed, anid to vote and be yoted 
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for without hindrance at ‘the polls. This 
wholesale exclusion is based on a differ- 
ence of sex—a pretext at war with 
common sense, subversive of all that is 
fundamental in a people’s government, and 
insulting to Him who created male and 
female in his own image and gave them 
joint dominion over all the lower creation. 
It is a shameful anomaly, which ought not to 
be tolerated any longer in any part of the 
land, whether under the general or state 
government. The day that shall witness its 
removal will be one of the proudest in our 
national history ; and let it be the resolve of 
every just and manly soul that its arrival 
shall constitute a prominent cause of jubila- 
tion at the centennial celebration of our 
country’s independence, in 1876. 





AT SORRENTO. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, 





At Sorrento, by the sea, 

In the Maytime, dreamily, 

Heart communing, side by side, 

While the never-ceasing tide 

Bore the waves in endless throng 
Where the rocks could hear their song 
And the south wind lift it high, 

Two were sitting—you and I. 





Now we watched the sea foam white, 
Gleaming in the morning light ; 
Now, from Fasso looking down, 
Saw the children of the town 

Play in glee upon the strand ; 
Then, admiring, from the land 
Looked in depths of deepest blue 
Where the emerald sea-weed grew; 
Now upon the white clouds where 
Grim Vesuvius rent the air ; 

Then o’er shining waves away 
Where the Isle of Capri lay. 


So in joy of what did seem 

Like the rapture of a dream, 

In the earth and sea and air 
Finding beauty everywhere, 
Visions came to you and me, 
Souli-nspiring ; in their birth 

More divine than things of earth. 
Joyed we in His gifts of love, 
Thinking of His courts above, 
Wondering, if He made so fair 
Earthly things, what would be there. 
Even while we looked from shore, 
Fancy saw the open door, 

Radiant shining in the sky, 

Of our Father’s house on high. 
From the door-way seemed to come 
Voices singing songs of home, 

The sweet home of souls redeemed ; 
And a passing glory seemed 

From the portal down to shine, 
Falling on your face and mine, 
Bringing light above so near 
Heaven seemed to find us here. 


Days, like stones that mark the miles 
Left behind in tears end smiles, 
Since have sought the silent deep 
Where eternity doth keep 

Time we leave within the past. 

Years their lengthening shade shall cast 
Hiding pathways trod of old, 

With their darkness and their mold, 
And we journey as they go, 

Far apart ; but this I know— 

In our thoughts shall ever stay 

Some remembrance of-the day, 

Full of joy to you and me, 

At Sorrento, by the sea. 





SURREY CHAPEL AND CHRIST 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Tuer day we have looked forward to so 
long and anxiously has come and gone. 
After intense excitement and much labor, I 
sit down quietly to review an event which 
we hope is fraught with interest and good 
for generations yet to come. I desire to 
record my conviction that God has blessed 
us in answer to special prayer, both as to 
the site, the architects, the plan, and the 
money. There is not a better position south 
of the Thames. It is ten minutes’ easy walk 
from Surrey Chapel, and is in the same district 
of the crowded poor, with this advantageous 
difference, that it is nearer the circumfer- 
ence, so that persons residing in other dis- 
tricts can more easily and pleasantly come 
to us, and so rich and poor may meet to- 
gether. Of late years the richer have been 
melting away from us; so that it is certain 
that before very long our congregation 
would consist only of those needing help, 
without those able to render it. We shall 
still be neighbors of thre poor, but more 
able to assist them. After crossing 





Westminster Bridge, a walk of five minutes 
brings you to the spot where the wide street 
bifurcates. On the right is the Kensing- 
ton Road, on the left the Westminster Road, 
and in the triangular space between them 
our church willstand. The Anglo-American 
tower will occupy the front corner. It will 
be 200 fect high, the hight of the mon- 
ument near London Bridge. The spire is to 
be ornamented with stars and stripes, with 
the American eagle at the angles. Two class- 
rooms will be called Washington and Lin- 
coln. The cost will be much greater than 
was originally designed. I thought £2,000 
would be enough. But at present prices a 
tower for such asum would be altogether 
out of proportion to the mass of buildings, 
and unworthy of its design. the com::nem- 
oration of emancipation and :. ...rk of inter- 
national friendship. My primary idea was 
that it might be built by American money, 
though chiefly of mv earning. The proceeds 
of my lectures i. tic United States, aided 
by several kind do::'ons and augment- 
ed by the interest arising from the wise 
investment of Mr. Dodge and Dr. Cuy- 
ler, in whose hands every dollar was 
lodged, has almost reached the sum of 
£2,000. I suppose the tower will cost 
£6,000. I propose that it now shall be in- 
ternation1l—half the sum being raised in 
England. I am happy myself to give £200. 
A friend, Sir Titus Salt, has given £400. 
Two others have given £100 each. The 
ladies have devoted to it £1,300, raised by 
their bazaar. Thus we have more than 
£2,000 already provided here specially for 
this object. The other £1,000 will be found 
very readily, as could all that is needed for 
the tower; but I am very ambitious that it 
should be, at least, as much American as 
English ; and so I hope an additional £500 
may be forthcoming in the United States, 
which, with the sum in hand, will soon, by 
accumulation of interest, become the re- 
quired £3,000. Erected among the masses 
of the people of a district where throughout 
the war constant and influential demonstra- 
tions were kept up in favor of Union and 
emancipation, and visited, as Surrey Chapel 
always is and as its successor is sure to be, 
by Americans, this Anglo-American tower 
will possess peculiar interest among the 
architectural features of London. 

The Lecture Hall will hold about 1,000 
people, and is to be connected with a large 
number of class-rooms. This will be called 
‘‘Hawkstone Hall,” which was Rowland 
Hill’s birthplace, and will cost about £6,000, 
for which we have in hand about £5,000, a 
large portion of which is the result of my 
lectures delivered in this country after re- 
turning from America. 

The church itself is to hold 2,500 people, 
of whom 2,000 will be in pews. The orig- 
inal design was my own. 1 have for many 
years been devising how Surrey Chapel 
could be developed into architectural dignity 
and beauty, and I have made endless sketches 
and designs ; but, not being an architect, I 
was baffled by the practical difficulties. I 
thought we might preserve the familiar 
octagon in the center, throwing off tran- 
septs, nave, and chancel. This has been 
admirably designed by our architects, Mr. 
Paull, who has had great experience in build- 
ing Congregational churches, and Mr. Bick- 
erdike, who for several years has been chief 
assistant to Sir Gilbert Scott, our great 
cathedral architect. 

During several months I have with in- 
tense interest watched the digging out of 
the soil according to the elaborate plans, the 
throwing in of hundreds of tons of concrete, 
the gradual raising of the brickwork sub- 
structions, until, last Thursday, June 26th, 
all was ready for the memorial stone. A 
huge tent was erected, under which seats 
were prepared for 2,000 people, all of which 
were closely filled. Gay flags decorated the 
Tabernacle. A choir of sixty voices, with a 
little band of five trumpeters, were arranged 
in front of the stone. On the platform were 
nearly 100 clergymen and members of 
Parliament. Just below, in two groups, 
one on each side, were 220 ladies and young 
children, each prepared with a purse of 
£5 to lay on the stone. The weather was 
delightful and everything propitious. After 
a short explanation of the circumstances 
by the pastor, the services began by all 
the people singing the ‘‘ Sanctus,” and by 
repeating the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis” ard the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then followed a number of 





short collects, each read by a different cler- 
gyman. The rector of St. George’s, South- 
wark (Episcopal), took the first. Then fol- 
low a Primitive Methodist, Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, etc., and then another Episcopa- 
lian. The choir and people saying Amen 
after each short prayer enabled those who 
could not hear the voice of the minister to 
know what was being said, as the service 
was printed and in every one’s hand. Then 
followed four selectious from the Psalms, con- 
taining references to the house of God, and 
the true foundation, sung to simple chants. 
Then the first lesson, referring to David’s 
preparation for the Temple, etc., was read 
by my brother, Arthur; and after a hymn 
the second lesson, consisting of passages 
relating to the spiritual nature of the 
church, read by my excellent colleague, 
Henry Grainger. In each lesson the people 
rose in one or two places and responded—as 
to the words ‘‘ Other foundation can no man 
lay,” etc. This had a very imposing effect. 
Other hymns and prayers followed, and then 
the stone was laid by Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M. P., who has given us £700 and who is 
full of good works, distributing, it is said, 
£25,000 annually in religious and charitable 
objects. Then we all sang the Doxology. 
Mr. Morley and myself then gave short ad- 
dresses, followed by a hymn composed for 
the occasion; and then the givers of purses, 
in double file, ascended a short set of stairs 
in front of the stone, laying on it their 
purses, and then filing off to the right and 
left along the front of the platform, and so 
returning to their seats. This was a very in- 
teresting sight. Some of the dear children 
were so tiny that they had to be lifted up to 
place their gifts on the stone. It was then 
my privilege to place on the stone a cheque 
for £6,000, gifts contributed to me for this 
purpose since Christmas. The total offer- 
ings for the day amounted to about £7,500. 
We still shall need about £6,000 for the 
church. The service closed with our national 
anthem. Among the purses were two de- 
posited by the ‘‘ Jubilee Singers,” some of 
whom were present. We then adjourned to 
Surrey Chapel rooms, where a conversazione 
was held. Fruit, flowers, tea, and other re- 
freshments, with music in the chapel, occu- 
pied us till half-past seven, when a public 
meeting was held, under the presidency of 
Sir George Hodghinson, in the absence of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was détained 
by an important debate in the House of 
Lords, much to his own and our regret. 

Thus passed off a day lovg to be remem- 
bered as one of haiiowed joy. ‘The people 
rejoiced because they offered willingly.” 
The gifts of the day were the more remark- 
able as during the past year the money for 
the site (£8,200) was all raised, together 
with £3,300 from the congregation and 
£1,300 from a bazaar, making a total of 
upward of £20,000 in eighteen months. 
God be praised ! 





UNEXPECTED NEWS OF DEATH. 


BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 





OnE of the later Greek poets, praising 
Homer’s well-known comparison of the 
race of mankind to that of the leaves upon 
trees, goes on to say that but few mortals, 
learning the truth of this sentiment by 
hearsay, take it really to heart. To each, he 
adds, is present the hope implanted in the 
breasts of young men, and so long as one 
possesses the flower of youth he entertains 
light thoughts and imagines many things 
never to be accomplished; for he has no ex- 
pectation of growing old or dying, nor when 
he is in health has he any thought of sick- 
ness. Hazlitt, in one of his pleasant essays, 
quotes as a saying of his brother what seems 
a concise echo of the foregoing expressions 
of Simonides, that no young man believes 
he shall ever die. And, as this remark ap- 
plies in some degree to each of us in our 
full enjoyment of health and in the warm 
pursuit of our happiness, we are apt to 
make it apply also to those nearest usin 
heart and blood. They, too, we fondly 
dream, are gifted with this private immor- 
tality ; and, unprepared for death ourselves, 
we are unprepared for it likewise in these 
other selves of our own. We do not fail to 
recognize the great general fact of death in 
the world about us, but as something far 
away from us. We keep it out of doors, so 
to speak; we do not easily let its realization 





come home to us and sit down among 
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our loved ones at table and fireside. We 
hear, it may be, a passing voice crying out 
at our thresholds, and saying: ‘‘ Remember 
thou art mortal.” But it is only a voice, 
and that we must not let it trouble us in our 
last thought of it. We accustom ourselves 
to the wishes and purposes of our lives as 
if there were set no bound; and we make 
our household and social schemes not for 
the actual moment in which we really exist, 
and which we call to-day, but for the seem- 
ing eternity on earth which we call our 
future. 

Yet there are interruptions to these fee}. 
ings of our permanence—these feelings with. 
out which, perhaps, we could not keep 
heart for the task-work which is here placed 
before us; and at times we see plainly the 
smallness of the thread on which our own 
lives are dependent, and the frail bond by 
which the warm hearts that beat nearest to 
us are held in our company. For the great 
law forces itself upon us at times, and the 
fancied security of ourselves and of those 
dear to us is shaken, and we feel how tran- 
sient is all that we deemed so lasting. 


This experience does not come to us s0 
vividly, perhaps, when we are present 
during the illness and at the death of our 
friends. Then sickness, which accustoms 
the sufferer gradually to the putting away 
of earthly life, weaning the soul gently or 
painfully, has also a similar effect upon us, 
who are the nervous and anxious watchers, 
When the loss is anticipated, Time seems to 
have begun his healing beforehand. But 
when we opena sudden and unexpected 
dispatch, that brings us a fatal word of 
which we had no forewarning, how poig- 
nant is the blow! It is like the stroke in 
the darkness, against which we have put out 
no defense. It is the quick lightning out of 
the clear sky. Or, when, after delays of 
mail, the letter, opened without foreboding, 
and, perhaps, with a pulse of gladness 
(created by the recognition of a familiar 
hand on the envelope), because we seem 
about to hear latest familiar records of those 
in whose daily history and fortunes we are 
tenderly interested, brings us in its first lines 
the sudden knowledge that has been darken- 
ing toward us unseen for a week in the 
atmosphere—how bitter! Meanwhile, un- 
knowing, we have been planning something 
of tender earthly significance and pleasure, 
perhaps, for that one whose last hold on all 
things of the earth was loosened and cold 
during all the days we planned. Mean- 
while, too, perhaps, we have written play- 
ful words, recalling little homely memories 
made dear by mutual sharing and asso- 
ciation, making thoughtful allusions, full of 
light jests and laughter, mingled with pleas- 
ant family gossip and fireside talk, and put 
into the mail after the death-day we knew 
not of (for it was bright to us, so far away). 
This letter, meanwhile, has been journeying 
to the wonted address, and midway, doubt- 
less, passed the dark-spirited messenger un- 
known. Ah! the bitterness of such dead 
letters. And how many are thus going to 
and fro? Among the hurried business mes- 
sages, the multitudinous missives burdened 
heavily or lightly with all the vast and 
minute concerns of life, how many of these 
that fly in vain? After the pang of such a 
letter, written vainly, Dr. Johnson might 
have been led to say, as he said somewhat 
mournfully on another occasion: “ We shal: 
receive no letters in the grave.” 

The bitterness referred to above is made 
deeper, perhaps, when the tidings of death 
comes to us froma distant land, and the 
slow ship that bears us unhappy news has 
been many weeks in passage. Meanwhile, 
we have been receiving cheerful and hope 
ful letters from the dead hand, and the 
speechless lips have been speaking to us still 
with the familiar tones of life. And, if we 
had reason for apprehension before, these 
have dissipated it, and our inexplicable 
dreams and shapeless presentiments of loss 
have been denied their weight by these 
words, flying with hope and encouragement, 
which have reached us and been cherished 
warmly in our bosoms long since the dear 
hand that penned and the close heart that 
inspired them with living affection have 
been lying in a stranger's grave in & 
foreign cemetery. Think of the wife whose 
husband has been visiting some far-off land 
to seek for the health which home would not 
give back to him. Think of the careful 
anxieties, the eager waiting for happier tid: 
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the prayers of love, the fitful renewals of 
pope, the temporary returns.of gladness and 
gentle gayety, the light indulgence in social 
pleasantries without reproach from her sens- 
itive heart. And all these many days the 
plack sail has been glooming invisibly over 
the horizon! And all these many days 
sould she bave worn the weeds of mourn- 
ing and widowhood! 

But, perhaps, not the least sad are the 
tidings of death which the long-absent wan- 
derer (to whom no home news has come for 
many long months or years) learns, ere he 
reaches the old home itself, in the country 
graveyard. Plays and tales have illustrated 
these sorrows, we know, and they seem 
hackney sentiment on the stage; but they 
pelong stil] to the real drama of our passion, 
nevertheless, and many men yet come heart- 
fall with glad warmth to their homes and 
find them empty and their hearths cold. 
The prodigal son does not always see his 
father waiting torun to him afar off and 
welcome him with the fatted calf. 

How full of the bitterness of anguish 
seemed the experience of one we knew, a 
boy, a soldier, who, after long fever in a 
Southern camp-hospital, returned home and 
found all the household absent at the grave- 
yard. His mother, to whom no knowledge 
of bis illness had been given by him until 
his convalescence, was anxious about him, 
and had many apprehensions lest his fever 
had returned ; for he was expected to come 
home and did not come. She dreamed of 
him, ag a mother fondly does, and was 
troubled, for he did not write. Then she, 
too, was taken with a painful illness; and 
in her fever she taiked of him, and her 
delirium and zestless sleep were filled 
with ber motherly distress about him. 
How she longed to see him once again 
—a joy that was denied her. Within that 
week, however, he was near his home. It 
was late in October, 1865. The railway 
station was seven or eight miles across the 
Illinois prairie from his father’s house. He 
crossed the prairie entered the gate, and 
approached the house. The warmth of 
home seemed so nearhim that no one came 
to meet him. How glad was the welcome 
the young soldier expected. How happy 
would the face of his mother grow to see 
him! An hour earlier he had seen her 
dead face, at least; the sad but precious 
privilege was denied by the grave in which 
she was already shut, and the news of death 

came to him only when his father and 
brothers and sisters returned from her 
burial. 





RESPECT FOR MAN. 


BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM. 





THE one supreme idea which has im- 
pressed itself on the scientific world is that 
of continuity—the holding fast of each step 
of growth to each previous one. Jerks and 
sudden starts are especially distasteful to 
modern thought. The reposeful progress 
grateful to age is our delight. This notion 
of continuity is another form of that idea of 
law which recent investigation has spent its 
entire strength in beating into the minds of 
men. This idea is absolutely fundamental 
to sagacious, patient effort; and, hence, to 
civilization. It allows no one to bemoan in 
indolence the present state of things or to 
whimper over its sorrows; itlays upon each 
the duty of discovering and applying the 
temedy. It is true that we expect a 
little more play of forces, a wider mar- 
gin for results, when we deal with living 
things than when we have to do with me- 
chanical contrivances; yet, here, also we 
look for skillful, progressive effort. The 
farmer must treat his crops according to 
their character and sce to the improvement 
of his stock. There is in this action a feel- 
ing allied to respect for the forces and laws 
bound up in every living thing. We make 
astudy of them, accept them as our initia- 
tory point, and look for their steady en. 

ent. 

We need to have something of this re- 
spect for the thoughts and feelings, the con- 
ditions of growth, the germs of develop- 
Ment found in every man. We are wont to 
look at rational life as one of such sudden 
transitions, such enormous possibilities, such 
absolute and radical revolutions that we 
have only to claim virtue, claim intelligence, 
insist on a correspondence of opinion in or- 
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result, we are apt to regard the case as 
necessarily one of willfulness, of wickedness, 
open to contempt and reprobation. We fail 
to feel that every mind, by its own attitude, 
by the forces at work in it, is conditioned as 
to its lives and degrees of progress; and 
that these conditions must be as carefully 
inquired into and as circumspectly regarded 
as if they constituted the laws of growth to 
@ rose, or fir, or favorite animal. The feel- 
ing urged is at bottom one of respect. We 
regard the nature and rights of the mind 
before us. We defer to its continuous, in- 
dependent development and search for ap- 
propriate conditions to haste. it. We cease 
to dogmatize and to coerce and to scold, and 
strive to instruct and to persuade. We 
accept a little as sufficient for the time being 
and feel a deep interest in the slow yet cer- 
tain transitions of life. As the horticultur- 
ist, who has a delicate and valuable plant, 
we make a study of growth, and provide 
with a tender, loving hand its conditions. 
A man is to us the most complex and inde- 
pendent of powers; to be operated on by 
the largest numbers of influences, but not 
to be driven of any. We are always wait- 
ing on life, voluntary life, and pause till its 
forces take effect. 

This wise respect for each man’s rational 
life, in its stubborn continuity, yet measure- 
less possibilities, will greatly enlarge our 
liberality in belief. We now force our opin- 
ions home on others almost with pbysical 
violence, because it seems to us so possible 
that they should be seen by all and accept- 
ed at once. We overlook the relations of 
belief to belief, of belief to feeling, of belief 
to action, and to the accumulated results 
and tendencies of experience. We seem to 
think that the momentum of mind can be in- 
stantly arrested, and it set off at our mere 
beck at full speed in anew direction. All 
this proceeds from a contempt of mind in its 
individual being and laws. We regard it as 
a drop of soapsuds, to be expanded by our 
breath. We would hold in higher esteem 
the individuality, the steady stolidity, if you 
will, of the calf in our stalls. We readily 
admit the nobler flexibility, the profound re- 
sponsibility of the human soul; but these 
facts do not sweep away the continuity of its 
development, its self-centered and independ- 
ent attitude, the claim it institutes to be 
treated under its own insight ; progressively, 
under its own peculiar life. Dogmatism is 
most disrespecjful to the human mind. Our 
spiritual nature is dyed in deeper, faster 
colors than this implies. When insight does 
not act as a mordant to belief, ignorance 
will, and give coherence tochange. A great 
deal of stability and strength is due to the 
simple inertia of the mind. Men gather a 
great array of levers and ropes and tackle- 
blocks to move a slab of marble ; but expect 
to drive a human soul from its standing by a 
breath. 

This respect for man would also quicken 
our regard for the poor and ignorant. Said 
@ cultivated lady, “I hate the poor.’ This 
is the superficial judgment of one’s senses. 
The poor were to her the disagreeable ex- 
ternal and internal concomitants of poverty 
and ignorance, things that she thought, per- 
chance, might be and ought to be put away 
by one or two volitions. An intelligent gar- 
dener does not dislike his seeds nor hate his 
young plants. These are in some sense 
favorites with him, because it is in them, 
more than in the matured plant, that his skill 
and care find play. Here are the possibil- 
ties, here the steps of progress. He goes 
back to beginnings with ever renewed pleas- 
ure, because there is in them a new mastery 
over endings. The many and the poor hold 
the germs of future growth for the race. 
From them will spring most of those who, 
with larger love, more patience, and practi- 
cal skill, will take into consideration social 
problems and present the noblest individual 
life. Race progress is always hinging on 
the poor, the conditions of life offered to 
the many. If there is any wise philanthropy 
in us, we shall be interested in the poor. 

We believe, also, there is a certain want of 
@ just valuation of the soul’s integrity in our 
religious notions. Conversion is looked on 
as so violent and convulsive a change, as so 
the product of outside forces, so supernatur- 
al in its agencies and results, as to give little 
or no quarter to the natural life. As there 
is here a theoretical loss of continuity and 
dependence in the soul’s development, so 





on some occult change not testified to by 
the daily life; and a constant reversion to 
supernataral agents and conditions that are 
to do the work of ordinary morality, of 
honest living, or in some way supply the de- 
ficiency. We would like to see in religions 
instruction more respect for man, more 
skill and care in doing under God’s laws of 
spiritual life the daily labor that attaches to 
growth. Weare nearest the supernatural 
when we stand wisely and obediently and 
patiently on the natural. Assiduous.atten- 
tion, conscientious obedience are the best 
preparation for parental and for divine aid. 
If we mistake not, God greatly respects the 
laws which he has planted in the human soul, 
and looks only for their continuous unfold- 
ing. On this supposition would we explain 
the slow development of his kindness. He 
does not push upon men with strength. He 
displaces conviction by conviction, feeling 
with feeling, and waits till it can be done. 
The supernatural does not crowd Nature off 
her pedestal; but only beams an occasional 
light in her calm, quiet eye, or lingers as a 
passing halo about her head. It is not on 
his right arm that God seems to rely to do 
a spiritual, intellectual work; but on truth. 
That unfolds far more slowly than seed in 
the earth. When God waits in respectful 
observance of the constitution he has or- 
dained, let us also wait in labor with him. 
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CHRIST'S FLOOR AND FAN. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 








Tue mission of the Baptist was that of a 
herald, a forerunner. He was the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Make straight 
the way of the Lord. It was not his busi- 
ness to settle great questions, decide con- 
troversies, or to pass any infallible judg- 
ment upon men. His simple office was to 
proclaim the coming of the Lord, exhort to 
repentance, accept and baptize such as came 
to him with the appearance of sincerity. 
His baptism in water might, indeed, be an 
outward badge, making a distinction between 
baptized and unbaptized ; but it was no in- 
fallible sign of inward life. Many might, 
indeed, enter the visible kingdom through 
baptism; but He who came after him— 
whose fan was in his hand—He it was who 
knew what was in man, and He it was who 
would make the real distinction apparent 
and separate between men, dividing the 
good from the bad, as chaff is separated 
from the wheat, taking the good to himself 
and casting the bad away. . So now it is the 
business of the minister to preach the king- 
dom of God and receive such as appear to 
be sincere. Let all who will come to the 
threshing-floor to be tried, but judgment 
belongs to God. 

The threshing floor may be properly 
regarded as the church into which all pro- 
fessors are gathered—not any particular de- 
nomination or sect, but all organizations 
claiming to be Christians; or, even in a 
wider sense still, it may include all those 
who, though they have made no public pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, yet secretly hold 
some theory of Christianity, which they 
deem sufficient for themselves; or, even a 
step further, it may and does include those 
who respect Christ and build their own 
schemes of salvation. Indeed, it includes 
every man who says: By this creed, or by 
this philosophy, or by this life I will 
abide the issue of eternity. Thus we see 
how wide this threshing-floor is, and that, 
in fact, while it is true that Christ came 
not to condemn the world, but to save it, 
the very salvation that he brings and so 
freely offers to all condemns and blows 
away the rejected as chaff. 


The fan in his hand may suggest to us the 
method, or, rather, the instrument by which 
he purges his floor, separating the chaff from 
the wheat. Christ had no sooner come and 
entered upon his public ministry than he 
began to purge his floor. First of all, bis 
word acts asa fan. Many of the multitudes 
that followed Jesus took offense at his 
words, as witness John ii, 60: “ Many of his 
disciples, when they heard this, said, Thisis 4 
hard saying; whocan bear it?” And the 66th 
verse tells us that “from that time many of 
his disciples went back and walked no more 
with him.” One wave of his fan had swept 
away a great cloud of chaff, leaving him 
alone with the twelve. Again, in John viii 
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spake the words of truth and life; bat, 
while many believed, many were cut to 
to the quick of their pride and self- 
tighteousness, and took up stones to stone 
him. Thus again his words swept them 
away. And so ia other cases, as witness 
Luke iv, when all bare witness and won- 
dered at the gracious words that proceed- 
ed out of his mouth; and yet, in the 29th 
verse, at or before the conclusion of his 
discourse, ‘‘ they rose up and thrust him out 
of the city.” So it is now. Many who 
approach the floor of Christ are swept away 
before they fairly come by his words: one 
cannot bear salvation by grace; another is 
blown away by election ; another by thenew 
birth; another by this and by that doctrine. 
Oh! how true is it that his words are sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and pierce the 
hearts of men, touching their sin and pride, 
who, instead of lying still and dying into 
life by that gracious word, are swept away 
as chaff. So true is it that his word is his 
fan, for he says: ‘‘ He that rejecteth me and 
receiveth not my word hath one that judgeth 
him; and the word that I have spoken, the 
same shall judge him at the last day.” 

But there are others who are not blown 
away by the word. They say: I believe 
all that is written in the Bible. There is no 
doctrine too hard for them. Nay, they are 
the very champions of ‘‘ the truth.” They 
defend as well as receive it all. Especially 
are they strong on election, total depravity, 
and the like hard doctrines. When you 
hear them talk, you wonder at their se- 
vere and unflinching orthodoxy. For such 
Christ has another fan. It is one that tests 
the character. For says the Master: 
“Verily, verily I say unto you, except a 
man be born again he cannot see the King- 
dom of God.” ‘‘If any man be in Christ he 
is a new creature. Old things are passed 
away. Behold! all things are become new.” 
This, with many other words, describe a 
change so radical and thorough that many a 
chaffy professor of orthodoxy is blown away 
by it; for, even if they do not recognize it 
themselves, others see how surely they are 
separated. 

Still this is brought to another trial; for 
many say: ‘‘Oh! yes, I know even the 
day and hour of my regeneration. My 
conversion was a very marked one. I was 
plunged in the deepest darkness. My con- 
victions for sin were most pungent and my 
conversion was most joyous.” Well, if it is 
so that you have really been born again, the 
fruits of that new birth will be seen in a new 
life. 

In the new birth God gives you a new 
nature, and one that hates and abhors sin. 
So the fan of holiness is brought to bear 
upon men who are resting in their experi- 
ences of regeneration. ‘‘ Whoso abideth in 
him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen him, neither known him”; and 
“ whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin.” This fan blows a strong blast against 
‘“‘carnal’”’ professors; there is no escape 
from it. ‘* Wboso hath this hope purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” The true child 
of God can no more live in habitual and 
known sin than an angel could live on ser- 
pent’s food; for salvation means separation 
from sin. The demand for a holy life often- 
times proves too much for the chaffy pro- 
fessor who can relate a glowing experience, 
and he is swept from the floor and heaped 
up with the rest of the chaff. 

Again, the Master comes with the fan of 
affliction and tries his wheat, as he did Job. 
Afflictions bear an important relation to 
God’s dear children, and heis rot wise who 
would choose to be free from them; for, 
while it is ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ, hig 
son, that cleanseth from all sin,” it is the 
chastening rod of God’s loving discipline 
that makes us “‘ partakers of his holiness.” 
—Heb. xii, 10. In connection with the pas- 
sage that is the subject of our meditation 
this one has come very strongly to mind. 
“The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple; but who shall 
abide the day of his coming, and whoshall 
stand when he appeareth ? For he is like a 
refiner’s fire and like fullers’ soap; and he 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver, and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi and purge 
them as gold and silver.”—Malachi iv, 1-3. 
Now this passage, while it had undoubted 
reference to the advent of Christ, has its 
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of every true child of God, and blessed is 
the man who abides the coming of the Lord 
to do this work of refining. He who knows 
the deep significance of this Scripture may 
the rather long than shrink fromit. Said a 
dear Christian woman, in my hearing, a short 
time ago: “ When first I apprehended Christ 
for chastening and refining, and saw what 
was involved in it, what it meant to the 
flesh and to the worldly side of my life, 
I shrank from it, I felt that I could not 
bear it; but then I could not bear the 
thought of being unrefined and unfulled, 
and then I was willing. Butoh! now I 
long for him to come and sit down over me, 
as a refiner over his pot of silver, until his 
own image is reflected back from my life; 
until, indeed, 
“My dross is consumed and my gold is refined.” 

And this will surely come, for “he that will 


tive godly in this world shall suffer persecu- 
tion.” It often comes in this way, as also 
our Saviour hath told us: ‘‘In this world 
ye shall have tribulation, but in me ye have 
[not shall have] peace.” But it is the blast 
of this refining fan that blows the chaffy 
professor away. These ‘‘are they that re- 
ceive the word in stony places, that heareth 
the word, and anon with joy receiveth it, 
yet have they no root in themselves, but 
dureth for awhile; for when tribulation and 
persecution ariseth because of the word, by 
and by, they are offended.” There is very 
much meaning in the words “he that en- 
dureth to the end shall be saved.” 

Thus it is that this purging process is go- 
ing on all the time, and constantly we find 
the chaff blown away. How many drop 
out of our churches and go we know not 
where? But still much chaff remains among 
the wheat, and doubtless will remain till he 
come again, and then the floor will be thor- 
oughly purged; the hail of that day will 
sweep away every refuge of lies, every 
hypocrite’s cloak will be rent off, every 
self-deceived one will be undeceived, and 
the sheep shall be separated from the goats, 
the chaff from the wheat. The wheat will he 
gather into his garner ; but he will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire. Who shall 
abide the day of his coming? 


THE PROFESSOR EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 


[Tue following are but rude notes of the 
lectures to embryo and actual ministers of a 
professor so very extraordinary that it is 
best to rest any value therein upon his sug- 
gestions, rather than upon his name.] 








Never write a letter. Dear brethren, that is 
my first position this morning! Of course, 
lam not speaking of communications with 
your relatives, provided they wholly omit 
the least hint concerning matters upon 
which I am about tospeak. Nor do I dare 
suggest even the least diminution of those 
paper offerings to the beloved of your heart, 
wedded or betrothed, which flame from your 
hand like the gilt reams of a Chinaman in 
his joss-house and before the pig-tailed idol 
of his soul. If vothing else prevented, you 
will be too careful of yourself as her object 
to shatter yourself headlong at her feet by 
writing to her on the matters which I 
deprecate. Nor do I object at all to any 
manly letter by way of reply, square and 
frank, to any correspondence in good faith 
with yourself; promising this, that said 
correspondence shall in no sense have orig- 
inated, directly or indirectly, with any letter 
to anybody of your own. 

The one thing I mean is, never write a let- 
ter toa soul toward securing to yourself a 
pulpit! You cannot but have observed the 
manifold wrinkles upon my face, the ex- 
ceeding whiteness, if I may be allowed to 
refer to the same, of this hair and beard. If, 
then, my age and observation are of any 


value, accept, | pray you, the urgent sug- | 


gestions I make. Take the most pressing of 
emergencies as illustrations. You are, and 
for the best of reasons, out of charge; or 
are thoroughly dissatisfied with your pres- 
ent pulpit. You have struggled long and 
silently, doing your very best, day by day. 
For years you have made your case your 
continued prayer. I will even suppose 
your health to be failing under the long-iast- 
ing stress, without and within. Granted 
that your ‘“‘ Alexander the Coppersmith” 
has transferred his hammer from his cop- 
per vigorously and exclusively to you. I 
willeyen acknowledge that the town of 
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your charge is malarious, physically and 
spiritually; that something has slain its 
prosperity ina pecuniary sense; that your 
salary is microscopic as to the present and 
telescopic as to the future; that things are 
as hopeless in every sense as possible! Still, 
I venture to urge it, and with all possible 
emphasis: Do not write a letter! You 
understand me? In a certain other place 
a church is vacant. The pastor of the other 
church there was your chum in college and 
seminary, or it is an officer or leading man 
of some church thereabout who is your 
friend. Perhaps you have no personal friend 
there; but you have one elsewhere who has, 
Whatever be the wire of communication 
(over few poles or manv, long or short, 
straight or circuitous), send no telegram 
about yourself. 

Why? You have only to see the face 
of even your old chum as he reads your 
letter toknow why. His lips may be sealed, 
but his countenance says: ‘‘ Oh! bother.” 
He loves you dearly. He regards your 
abilities beyond your own estimate. He 
would rejoice, on his own account as well 
as yours, to aid you. He knows the church 
in question would ultimately look on him 
ss a benefactor in case he succeeded in 
placing you over it. None the less does he 
take your letter as he would medicine; 
because, in mentioning your name, he makes 
himself a sort of candidate before the 
church, even if only for another; because 
he knows his success will be merely in 
having your name the twenty-fifth upon a 
somewhat dubious roll; because, as he is 
well aware, the only result, in all probabil- 
ity, will be your failing to be called at last, 
and all the pains to you and to him 
self of that. The ‘‘compensation,” in 


a scientific sense, of all the immense cor- 


respondence of this kind, and to each of the 
three parties in question, where there are 
only three, is that the writing is of a purely 
formal nature, like the cards of Chinese 
ceremony—eight feet long, in brilliant vermil- 
ion, meaning nothing ! Of course, your lot- 
tery ticket—I beg pardon, your letter—may 
draw a prize; but the probabilities are that 
it will be rather like the lettre de cachet of the 
pre-revolutionary period in France—a doc- 
ument consigning you more hopelessly to 
your Bastile! If. only for fear of heaping 
figure upon figure, we will omit any allusion 
to frying-pan and fire. Pardon any seeming 
levity; in every light the subject is too 
serious. Possibly every denomination will 
speedily establish a ‘‘board of correspond- 
ence” for this very purpose, to which any 
minister or vacant church can write, as is 
now done to all existing boards or commit- 
tees. Until then, whatever be the trials of 
your field, stay there forever, if your only 
mode of flight be upon the paper pinions 
alluded to. Say to yourself: “ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, and why art thou 
disquieted in me? I am here by the placing 
of the Master. When he wants me to labor 
in another field he will open to me himself 
the way thither. With renewed labor and 
prayer I will throw myself upon the 
people and upon God for my success, 
These terrible trials are slaying self and ex- 
alting Christ in me—his hand evident in 
them just because of that. Perhaps this is 
the very process by which I am being made 
into finest steel for other fields; at any rate, 
into purer gold for Heaven.” 

Certainly, if you toil persistently, prayer- 
fully, you will achieve a success where you 
now are—at least, such character, known 
abroad as richly deserving success, as will 
secure your being sought after, not needing 
toseek. itis the minister who is earnestly 
desired and entreated to a church who can 
enter on his work therein with the com- 
manding certainty, please God, of glorious 
results, It was not Paul calling, in the first 
place, to any man of Macedonia: ‘‘ Don’t 
you want me to come over and help you?” 
Quite the reverse. Was the apostle a 
prophet also in reference to our day when 
he indignantly exclaims: “Do we begin 
again to commend ourselves? Or need we, 
as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you or letters of commendation from you?” 

If you must write, exhaust the cacoethes 
scribendi in poetry in some profound treatise 
upon the conditioned or upon the uncon. 
ditioned, but not a letter of the kind men- 
tioned. Break your inkstand, use your 
pens to tack pastoral reminders. upon your 
study walls, cease from all use of your 





well-worn writing-table, and extemporize in 
the pulpit instead, if you risk being tempt 
ed there letterward. Plunge headlong far 
down into the depths, limpid or otherwise, 
of some new stream of study, though you 
risk breaking your head against its hidden 
rocks or unexpected shallows. Better still, 
enter upon a new round of pastoral visita- 
tion, with special prayer before you set out, 
earnest supplication as you wait on the 
threshold for the door to be opened; but do 
not write letters to the dearest friend of 
your soul, nor in reference to release from 
the worst to the best charge in Christendom. 
In this matter make of your closet your 
only post-office. Your chief Friend holds 
all churches in his hand. I misquote. He 
stands among the seven golden candlesticks, 
which are the churches, holding in his right 
hand the stars, which are the ministers of 
the same—you as firmly held as any other. 
In this matter, unless the case be, indeed, ex- 
ceptional, say all your heart to Christ, as 
your sole correspondent. More bitter than 
the writing the seer eats will, in all proba- 
bility, be the result in other hands. From 
him are you certain of having answers in 
peace. NATHAN. 





SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 


SrEx not to catch the starer’s eye ; 
Intent on what is high and true, 
Rise, as the eagle cleaves the sky, 
Till self shall vanish in the blue ! 
J. W. W. 








WHAT EUROPE HAS SAID TO 
THE SHAH. 


Tue visit of the Shah of Persia to the 
courts of Europe is of far higher significance 
than the ceremonial and diplomatic inter- 
change of imperial courtesies between 
Berlin, Petersburg, and Vienna, which has 
caused such uneasiness at the Vatican and 
at Versailles. In those courtesies sovereigns 
of like habits and training in the essentials 
of civilization, of like conceptions of gov- 
ernment, and like notions of international 
law were balancing their mutual interests 
against their individual jealousies and am- 
bitions and against the disturbers of the 
common peace. But the coming of the 
Shah is an overture from the older civiliza- 
tion to the newer, from the hitherto im- 
passible manners and religion of the Orient 
to the progressive ideas and methods 
of the West—in part @ concession of 
pride, in part a confession of weakness. 
The sovereign whose banner is the sun— 
“the August, the Mighty, the Absolute, the 
Supreme, the Emperor of Emperors ”— 
condescends to visit the potentates of 
Europe as his equals, to accept their hos- 
pitality, toinspect their palaces and capitals, 
to study their institutions. The head of 
the great Shiah sect of the Mohammedan 
faith, who would make it a capital offense 
in any of his courtiers to apostatize to 
Christianity, fraternizes with Christian 
princes, and enters into treaties which hint 
at religious toleration as an incident, if they 
do not stipulate this as a condition. A 
prince whose court and creed alike teach 
that woman exists for man’s ornament and 
pleasure and is removable at his will, now 
creates for queens and princesses of other 
courts and creeds anew order of distinction, 
which arrays them as stars around the 
Persian sun. An hereditary despot, the 
years of whose empire outnumber the com- 
bined years of all the existing governments 
of Europe, and the customs and traditions 
of whose court are older than the dawn of 
European nations, comes to inquire what 
these infant peoples mean by laws, constitu- 
tions, schools, presses, parliaments, inven- 
tions—in one word, by ideas / 

But under all these concessions of pride 
and these impulses of curiosity there is a 
latent confession of weakness. Tholuck 
once told me that, many years ago, when 
Prussia was only s third-rate power in 
Europe, he tried in vain to make some Chi- 
nese whom he met at Naples understand to 
what nation he belonged. At last he told 
them that Prussia lay next to Russia. At 
once they rose, and, taking him by the hand, 
said, ‘‘then we must be friends, for we are 
neighbors, since only one country lies be- 
tween us!” The Shah of Persia realizes 
that Russia and England are his neighbors— 
ratber uncomfortably near—and that it is 
for his interest to make friends of both, if 
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possible, or, if ot, then to secure 

ship of one against the biedie aa 
ments of the other. He appreciates alec the 
greatness of the new Germany, Which 
beginning to take part in Eastern dip! 


and the value of her balance of power s, 
between Russia, Austria, and England: i 
80 he goes from court to court, distribating 
of the profuseness of his wealth, and enter. 
ing into diplomatic and commercial] trea : 
and buying favor, not to say protection, 

“ diamond flaming and barbaric £014.” Cop, 
scious also that, notwithstanding the hon. 
riousness of his court, his country is falling 
behind in those resources which are the true 
wealth and glory of a nation, and that he 
would be unable to cope with any great 
European power, he has come, as did Pety 
the Great, to inquire into the secret of the 
growth, the enterprise, the prosperity, and 
strength of the Western nations, and y, 
gather hints and agencies for modernizing 
Persia. 

This meaning of his visit has been 4. 
vined by the courts that have received ty 
Shah as a guest, and each in tum bag 
sought advantage from it. In Englanj 
especially both government and 
have given the Shah to understand hoy 
much he needed their support, and hoy 
greatly he might profit by all that he ay 
and heard among them, provided always 
(which is an Englishman’s first and lag 
idea) that he would make a good comme. 
cial treaty. With that stolid assurance ang 
that official want of tact for which Joby 
Bull is notorious, the city and commerci] 
corporations of England seized every oppor. 
tunity to inflict upon the Shab the dulleg 
of addresses, in which they said to his face: 
You see how great and rich and mighty 
we are,and how finea thing it is tobe; 
free-born Englishman. Now, go home ani 
make your own subjects good and happy 
and prosperous, by making them as mud 
as possible like the blessed inhabitants of 
this blessed island and by setting up: 
good trade with England. A word um 
religious toleration was thrown in, to given 
such talk a sanctifying savor. 

Thus the Shah was challenged to a cm 
trast of civilizations, with the assumption 
the indisputable superiority of the Christian 
to the Mohammedan. Now, what was th 
civilization which Europe exhibited to th 
Shah? That, like Solomon to the Quen 
of Sheba, the several courts displayed 
him the splendor of their riches and th 
glory of their power is not to be wonderti 
at; but this, if unaccompanied with lessom 
of the wisdom of Solomon, was a foolish 
attempt to vie with the Shah in the luxmy 
of which he is a master. But what did 
Europe say to the Shah in regard to Chr 
tian civilization? . 

Here was a prince whose religion bw 
been associated with the sword—the wa 
demon of a fierce and bloody fanaticisu 
But the Greek Christianity of Russia, the 
Protestant Christianity of Germany ani 
England, and the Catholic Christianity of 
France and Austria vied with each other in 
the munitions, the manceuvers, the equip 
ments of war. Petersburg and Berlin dis 
played magnificent military reviews; Er 
gland thundered in his ears with all the 
cannon of her navy and all the trip-hammers 
of her armories; Vienna showed him hov, 
in a world’s exhibition of progress, wal 
takes precedence of every industry and art 
of society, subjecting all science and inven: 
tion to the purpose of “improving” the 
means of destroying human life. First, last 
and always, this skill in wholesale murdet 
was the lesson of Christian Europe ‘ 
Mohammedan Persia. 

Again: here was a prince whose religion 
forbids him the use of wine and wh0 
brought with him his own golden coffee- 
pots for his unintoxicating beverage. Every’ 
where he was treated to bottles and decant- 
ers, to toasts in champagne, to ‘‘ potations 
pottle deep,” to ringing-glasses or loving-cups 
as the Christian symbol of social festivity. 

Once more: the guest of Europe was & 
prince whose religion allows him polygamy 
and concubinage; but veils the intercourse 
of the sexes under the decorum of privacy. 
In deference to the social usages of Chris- 
tian nations, the Mohammedan Shah sent 
back from Moscow the wives who were to 
have accompanied him, in a veiled seclusion, 
upon his European tour. And, behold ! he 
was led through a succession of state ainners, 
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and balls, at which the representative women 
of Christendom passed in review before his 
eyes, a3 if to show him how little veiling 4 
“full dress” admits of and how much of 
grace and “poetry of motion” is inspired 
by the waltz. All that an Oriental and a 
Mohammedan would deem sacred in woman 
was sacrificed in the fétes of fashion given 
in honor of the Shab of Persia. 

Other things the Shah saw, indeed—a 
glimpse at factories, at museums, colleges, 
and hospitals—by which he might derive 
lessons of profit from Christian civilization ; 
and he showed himself more eager to mas- 
tersome useful invention than to attend a 
Juxurious festival. But how little did he see 
or could he see of the true essence and glory 
of that civilization, of its source and strength 
fm the family, the school, and the church. 
While we would fain plant missions in his 
empire and Christianize his subjects, it is 
a shame and a lamentation that in the 
salient points presented to his view there 
was so little to recommend to his accept- 
ance the Christian faith and civilization, as 
superior to the Mohammedan. Let us con- 
fess our shame at the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century as reflected by Europe in 
this mirror of the sun held up by Persia. 
Doubtless, the American Board and the 
Evangelical Alliance will take note of the 
Shah’s visit as a hopeful sign for the prog- 
ress of Christ’s kingdom in the Kast. Such 
may is prove to be. But let those great 
bodies, voicing the spirit of true Christian- 
ity, utter a protest that nations shall hear 
and princes shall feel against making Chris- 
tianity any longer a cover for the cruelties 
of war and a sanctuary for “ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 


Ife.” ZEGYPTER. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA, July, 1873. 





THE PICTURE OF A SYBIL. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Dogs, then, the doom of prophecy, 
Sybilla, on you lie? 
Are tragedies of many souls 
Writ in your brooding eye? 
Ah! might one learn from that mute look 
If his be folded in-your book ! ° 


You pen your vision on a scroll, 
I scan instead your face ; 
The centuries have not spoilt its bloom 
Nor stole its maiden grace ; 
Painted, they say, by Him of Rome 
Who did so greatly Saint Jerome. 


His genius must have glowed white-hot 
To make that dying man, 

Center of yon immortal group 
Within the Vatican ; 

But here it only lets us see 

A facile spontaneity. 


How little of the splendid past 
These mellow pigments show! 

The conscious life that glimmers here 
Time swallowed long ago, 

And Nature’s chemistry unjust 

Sifted its daintiness to dust. 


You may have been patrician born 
(Think back, sweet ghost, and say! ) 
Or gone about in peasant gown ; 
What matters it to-day ? 
This radiant girlhood stands alone, 
Scorning endorsement save its own. 


A personality you had 
Outside the painter’s art ; 
Of very breathing flesh and blood 
Is here the counterpart. 
Yourself in beauteous fact he knew 
Ere from the brush this marvel grew. 


Haply diviner knowledge helped 
Domenichino’s touch. 

Maybe the master wrought so true 
Because he loved so much ; 

Naming her Sybil, half in jest, 

Whom sweetheart would have suited best. 

Or were you, then, winsome Unknown, 
Authentic seeress, too ? 

And did the skinny sisters three 
Mutter their will to you? 

And could you know and might you tell 

The secret mind of earth and hell ? 


You look scarce like those shapes august 
From Buonarotti’s hand, 
That on his dread Creation roof 
In sullen rapture stand ; 
No women they, but wrathful Fates 
Nursing Titanic loves and hates, 


I find you, rather, parable 
Of that your fellows be, 
Interpreting with wistful tact 
Gracious virginity. ; 
8o pensive-glad, serenely human ; 





No prophet, but a tender woman. 
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Srience. 


ae 


Up to within « comparatively recent: period 


‘a belief widely prevailed that the sap of plants 


froze inthe winter time. It seemed so hard to 
believe that a frost which would penetrate a 
stone wall many inches ‘thick and freeze liquids 
solid under heavy protecting material should 
not be able. to penetrate into the stem of a tree. 
If several feet of wood would not keep out 
frost, how could a mere layer or so of woody 
matter but asmall fraction of an inch thick 
prevent the freezing of the sap in the small 
twigs and branches of trees and plants? But 
what we know of life and its mode of existence 
leads to a doubt as to the correctness of this 
reasoning. Under the lowest temperature the 
blood must flow through our veins in order to 
live; and, so far as we know, there must be 
liquid in some form in any organized body in 
order to maintain life. It seemed hardly cred- 
ible that the liquidin plant structure could 
freeze solid-and yet not part with vitality. 

Thus far we have the two possibilities at start- 
ing. But science asks for the facts, and the 
evidence has so gradually yet abundantly accu- 
mulated that few advanced vegetable phytolo- 
gists now believe that sap in healthy plants 
freezes. It is little more now than a popular 
fancy, unsupported, as many such fancies are, by 
anything but analogical facts. Sap, of course, 
can freeze in plants; but injury more or less 
serious must result. 

To American physiologists belong much of 
this advanced condition of this subject. It was 
pointed out many years ago in one of our 
scientific periodicals, that bulbs grow through 
our deeply frozen ground all winter, coming 
to the surface—that is, thawing their way—dur- 


ing the whole winter season. They have -also | 


pointed out that in spring the liquid sap will ooze 
out of a wounded tree, although the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere about it be many degrees 
below the freezing point. Turnips, parsnips, 
and other roots, taken out of frozen ground, 
can be bent and twisted any way, but would be 
as stiffas an icicle if frozen through. When 
taken out of the ground, they will often get 
frozen stiff; but after they thaw they then be- 
come worthless, showing that they cannot 
freeze without speedy destruction. Still, 
though the fact that sap-vessels cannot freeze 
without injury or death to the plant structure 
is well settled, no one in America, so far as we 
know, has offered any acceptable explanation 
why it is so and why the popular belief is not 
right. 

But in a recent number of the Geea is an arti- 
cle (translated for the Popular Science Monthly 
for May) by Prof. Z. Mobr, in which a series of 
interesting experiments are detailed. He 
shows that the pup of insects remain unfrozen; 
but, if cut across or in any way injured, the 
“humors”? freeze at once. Also that a cab- 
bage leaf, on the plant flaccid, because its juices 
are not frozen, becomes stiff—that is, the juices 
freeze—as soon as the leaf is detached from the 
plant. In short, in Prof. Mohr’s language, 
“freezing expands water, and the cells contain- 
ing the water must burst.” But he found that 
all forms of water do not freeze at the same 
temperature. ‘The minuter the particles ofa 
liquid body are the further they can be brought 
beneath the thawing point or freezing point 
without injury” ; and he found that the smaller 
the cells ofa plant the greater the degree of 
frost it would endure before its liquids froze. 
Thus, a potato-stem, a geranium, or anything 
with large cells freezes very readily and is soon 
destroyed; while our Northern pine-needles, 
with small cells, can endure a very low degree. 

We are not quite sure that the reasoning will 
admit of no exceptions. Thereare some pine 
trees in sub-tropical countries which freeze and 
become fatally injured thereby at not very low 
temperatures, Whether their cells are so much 
larger than those with which most of us are 
familiar we do not know; but Prof. Mohr’s 
paper is the first to put this freezing of sap 
question on philosophical grounds. 


-+.eThe so-called class of Ganoid fishes has 
had a very varied and sometimes precarious 
existence at the hands of modern ichthyol- 
ogists and seems likely to be finally disused. 
It was proposed by Agassiz for fishes with a 
bony armor on the head or body, or both, 
which was sometimes scale-like, sometimes 
plate-like. Such a definition covered very 
various types of fishes, recent and fossil, which 
were afterward distributed widely apart by 
Prof. Johannes Muller. This anatomist invest- 
igated the soft parts of the Ganoids and found 
that some of them closely resembled ordinary 
fishes (i. ¢. the pipe fishes, filo fishes, cat fishes, 
etc.), with which he, therefore, placed them. He 
retained in the restricted division the sturgeons, 
dog fishes, gars, and Polypterus, basing the asso- 
ciation on the structure of the brain, heart, 
alimentary canal, as well as on those used by 
Agassiz, This arrangement was long con- 
sidered final, and represents e certain number 
of relationships with great accuracy. But the 
researches of Stannius, Kuer, Lupken, and 










others have shown: that, even.the definitions of 
Muller are not conclusive, nor of such general 
applicabfiity as has been supposed. Some of 
these authors, thérefore, abandoned the divis- 
fon altogether. More recently Prof. Huxley 
adopted the division as left by Muller provis- 
ionally ; but established a new subdivision of it, 
based on a peculiarity of the fins, which, instead 
of being sessile on the body, are really fringes 
on each side of a bony axis. This he called 
the Crossopterygia. This was a step forward. 
Later still, Dr. Gunther, of London, not only 
adopted the Ganoids, but associated the divis- 
ion with the sharks in a new subdivision of the 
entire class of-fishes. His course has not been 
followed by any subsequent writer. Finally, 
Prof. Cope, in a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Association, in 1871, followed the authors 
who showed that the definitions of Muller 
would not separate Ganoids from ordinary 
fishes, and then proceeded to point out that a 
few of the old Ganoids differed from fishes in 
more important respects, while the others were 
identical with fishes in the same. He divided 
the old Ganoids into two groups—the one rep- 
resented by the African Polypterus, the other by 
the sturgeons, gar, and dog fish. The former 
agreed in structure of skull, gill, arches, and 
fins with Huxley’s Crosso, , Which was 
created a sub-class, while the gar and dog fishes 
were shown to be identical with common fishes 
in the same points. The sturgeons were 


placed near them, and the whole regarded as 
another sub-class, the Actinopteri. 


...-It isa very commonly-received idea that 
the stars are really about of a size and bright- 
ness, differing no more from each other than so 
many men would differ, or so many cattle or 
trees of one species. This is taught in most of 
our school and college text-books,and with it the 
corojary that the apparent differences in the 
brightness of the stars are almost wholly due to 
differences of distance. Upon these notions 
also are founded many of the speculations as to 
the constitution of the stellar universe, which 
seem to form a favorite amusement of those 
whose deficiency in exact scientific training 
leaves them only such topics for discussion as 
are confessedly at present beyond the reach of 
aecurate investigation. But the fundamental 
idea is utterly baseless. The stars are no more 
alike in magnitude than rocks. The mivutest 
grain of impalpable dust and the hugest moun- 
tain mass probably differ no more in size than 
large and small stars, and a similar fact holds 
good as to their brightness. As Bessel ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the dlack stars are probably just as 
numerous as the white [bright] ones.” Every 
new investigation puts these truths in clearer 
light, and the discovery of the minute compan- 
ions of Procyon and Sirius alluded toin the 

receding paragraph is one of their most strik- 

ng confirmations; for in those cases we have 

a star, evidently large and bright, associated 

with another hundreds of times. less_ brilliant, 

and yet demonstrably (from the motions of the 

r) of about the same weight as the apparently 
one. 


...-Mr. Bennett,in Mature, bas several arti- 


cles recently on fertilization by insects, in 
which he gathers together a great many scat- 
tered facts and makes some singular sugges- 
tions. Like everything else found true, there 
will, no doubt, be gathered in with the great 
net many speculations which will not perhaps 
bear the test of experience. Now, Mr. Bennett 
thinks no variegated plant bas any fragrance, 
and this because variegation can attract in- 
sects by sight, and fragrance is, therefore, 
unnecessary. Odors are for the purpose 
of attracting insects to the flowers, and 
thus aiding in cross fertilization. Those which 
have odor are generally of one color, as in the 


violet, for instance; while its neighbor ( Viola 
tricolor), the pansy, only has one odor, as it is 
variegated—the “‘self”’-colored or one-colored 
flowers only having a faint eweetness. We are 
by no means sure that this will hold good in all 
cases, but give it as part of the scientific liter- 
ature of the day. 


....There arises a faint hope that by and by 
we may come to Know something about the 
diameters of the stars, although thus far the 
problem hss defied attack. It is well known 
that in a good telescope a star appears as a 
small round dise, surrounded with three or four 
rings of light. The larger the telescope the 
smaller this dise and ring system. But Fizean 
has recently pointed out that the apparent di- 
ameters of these rings are not entirely dependent 
upon the dimensions of the telescope, but also 
to some extent upon the a mt diameter of 
the star itself ; and, therefore, we ought to be 
able to deduce from measurements of these 
rings with s given telescope the diameter of the 
star. Some late observations of Stephan, at 
Marseilles, contirm Fizeau’s theory. 

...1n childhood’s days the writer has often 
been frightened by “lights in the wood,” at 
night, which seemed to take on “horrible 
shapes.” Wehaveno doubt others have had 
the same experience, even to the imagining a 
“strong smell of sulphur” and other of the 
spiritual essences”’ with which the people of 


the last generation usually dressed up these 
cases. Now it is well known that some fungi 
which feed on the decaying wood of trees are 


horescent, and thus shine brightly at 
Bight. The ehi of these are Polyporus 
P. eulfureus, P. cortioum, and P. caruleus. 








PMissions. - 


TWENTY-wimz years ago, in June, 1834, 
five missionaries met together for the first 
time in China. They were young men then, 
and the year 1878 finds them gray-haired and 
far on in life, though all are still alive and not 
yet out of harness. These men were the two 
medical doctors, McCartee and Hepburn, the 
printer, 8. Wells Williams, and the ministers, 
Rev. 8. R. Brown and J. C. Legge. Now they 
are all either D.Ds. or LL.Ds., and the work 
actually done by these men would have killed 
twenty ordinary scholars. Dr. McCartee, after 
twenty-nine years of continual study, transla- 
tion, hospital and dispensary work, and evan- 
gelizing labors among the Chinese at Ningpo, 
is now professor of natural history in the Im- 
perial College in Tokei, Japan. His original 
composition in Chjnese and translations, con- 
sisting of religious books, manuals of devo- 
tion, tracts, critiques, etc., number about fifty 
volumes. Dr. Hepburn, after many years ol 
hospital and dispensary work in China, came 
to Japan, carried on the same healing work for 
the bodies and souls of the Japanese, and, after 
eleven years of unremitting labor, has pro- 
duced the master-work of his life and 
has chiseled the monument that will 
keep his name green for generations 
to come—the Japanese and English Dictionary. 
Dr. Hepburn has also spent several years, in 
eompany with Dr. Brown, in translating the 
Gospels into Japanese, He is how engaged in 
carrying through the press a”pocket edition of 
his dictionary in San Francisco. Dr. 8. Wells 
Williams, besides being the soul of tbe mission 
printing press in Shanghai for years, acting as 
interpreter for Com. Perry in his expedition to 
Japan, writing that classic among the books on 
China, ‘“‘The Middle Kingdom,” and doing all 
kinds of personal missionary work, has crowned 
the labors of his life by issuing, through the 
press at Shanghai, his Chinese English Diction- 
ary, the fruit of thirty years of mental toil. 
Dr. Williams is now the secretary of the United 
States lezation in Peking. Rev. 8. R. Brown, 
after laboring for many years in China, was one 
of the first pioneers in Japan, and besides his 
ordinary missionary labors has composed s 
valuable grammar of the Japanese language, 
has been the chief translator of the Scriptures 
into Japanese, and will end his days ai 
that work. The Rev. Dr. Legge, the last on 
the list, is the world-known translator of Con- 
facius. For thirty years as teacher, translator, 
pastor, preacher, and student Dr. Legge hae 
lived in Hong Kong, averaging in his earlier 
years fifteen hours of study a day, and now at 65, 
ruddy and stalwart, seems ready tospend thirty 
years more either at the anvil or the study- 
desk, with pen or sledge-hammer. What labo: 
it has been to master the Chinese language, the 
text and hosts of commentaries on Confucius’s 
writings, only they who attempt it can fally un- 
derstand; and when it is remembered that hia 
work has been done amid the routine of ordi- 
nary work, often amid pestilence and political 
commotion, the capacity for work in this man 
can be imagined. Dr. Legge, before he left 
China, visited Pekin and the tomb of Con- 
fucus. He now goes home to England to 
visit his large family, including ten grand- 
children. In the long roll of mission- 
ary names an@ honors we can point to 
no greater names than these, to no greater 
monuments of labor, to no greater missionary 
success, at least, within the present century. 
All have won long life, honor, fame, and earthly 
comfort—showing that they have realized the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come. Let no young man about to 
become a missionary think that the days oj 
great triumphs are over. There is work to be 
done, honor in this life, and more in the world 
te come. All these men have numbered thei: 
converts by scores and Dr. Legge has baptized 
with his own hands about 700 souls. In the 
harvest of souls Dr. McCartee, doubtless, comes 
next; while all will, doubtless, find that many s 
forgotten seed dropped long ago bas borne 
fruit and will appear as fruit in the harvest 
above. Weshall not yet believe that the day o 
missionary triumphs are over when our own 
generation furnishes us with such noble ex. 
amples of work, devotion, and substantial re- 
sults. 


....The Niger (Africa) mission of the Church 
Missionary Society has during the past year 
taken up a new station, Osamare, twenty miles 
south of Onitsha. At present this mission in- 
cludes 8 inland stations on the Niger and 3 
coast stations on the Delta of the Niger. In 
Ibadon (Yoruba Country, to the west of the 
Niger), which in years past has heen a success- 
ful station of this Society, there have been no 
European missionaries for four years, owing to 
the wars between [badon and other African 
towns, There are 3 stations at Ibadon, taken 
charge of bya native clergyman and 2 catechiste. 
Bishop Crowther, the native Bishop of West 
Africa, visited this mission last year, and reports 
that he held there a confirmation service, where 
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which 107 partook of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. This argues well for 
the cfliciency of the native pastors. Dur- 
ing this same journey Bishop Crowther 
visited Ogbomosho, some fifty miles to the 
north of Ibadon, where ten years ago, before 
the Europeans had been banished by the war, 
there were American (Southern Baptist) as well 
as English Church missionaries. One of the 
Bishop’s party, who had visited the place some 
years before and who was acquainted with the 
American missionaries, wishing to report from 
actual observation what had become of their 
station, went himselftosee. The station was in 
total ruins; but a hut had been built in a corner 
of the premises, on the verandah of which he saw 
a group of people with books in hand, as if hold- 
ing service of some sort. Being unable to con- 
verse with them, the visitor returned to his 
party, where he was followed by a few of the 
men at prayers. They reported themselves as 
converts, who had been taught by the American 
missionaries. Since the missionaries had left 
them they had been in the habit of meeting on 
Sunday morning for worship, as they were met 
that morning. Bishop Crowther held service 
with them in the afternoon, when he found the 
dwelling house and chapel in ruins, though 
some of the building material—doors, window- 
shutters, as well as the benches not in use—had 


been collected for safe keeping under a shed. 
On asking for a book, he received the first 
edition of St. Luke, with Acts and Romans in 
Yoruba. There were young people with them who 
had been taught to read, and who read portions 
of the Bible ; when they were followed in prayer 
by their elders in turn. Thus, although it is ten 
years since the missionaries visited this inland 
town, twenty native Christians among a heathen 
population of about 50,000 hold fast their faith 
and the form of their worship in the ruins of 
their missionary station. 


....-Rev. D. Rapalje, of the Reformed Church 
(Dutch) mission at Amoy, China, writes of the 
regular spring meeting of their classis held in 
April last, at that city. In this classis, 14 
churches are represented, with a total member- 
ship of 1,035, including the English Presby- 
terian mission, which is reckoned with that of 
the Reformed Church. During the year one 
additional church has been organized, 100 
adults have been baptized, and more has been 
done than heretofore in the way of self-support 
by the churches. It seems that at some of the 
stations natives who are not churchmembers, 
thinking it wise to invest funds where they 


would be likely to prove useful, have been in 
the habit of contributing toward the support 
of the Gospel; not with any desire to help the 
cause, but to gain the partisanship of the 
preacher or some of the church officers in their 
disputes and lawsuits. It was, therefore, 
decided at this meeting of classis that for the 
present contributions would be received from 
churchmembers only. 


....Mr. Downes, of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s mission to Peshawur,complains in a letter 
to the London Times of the reflections that have 
been cast upon him for his late attempt to enter 
Kafiristan in disguise. Mr. Downes argues that 
Kafiristan is a promising field for missiona- 
ry effort, and that the Kafirs have invited the 
missionaries of Peshawur to visit and instruct 
them. Surrounded as Kafiristan is by bigoted 
Mohammedan nations, it was impossible to reach 
the country except in the Mohammedan dress. 
Mr. Downes claims that, without any denial of 
his faith or his nationality except such as the 
disguise of his dress would give, he could, if 


left alone by the government, have reached 
Kafiristan (Hindu Kush) in safety; that he did 
not act contrary to the orders of government, 
that he violated no law, and that, if there were 
any illegality of procedure, it was on the part of 
the government which sent after him and 
brought him back, when in a foreign territory, 
without a shadow of law for so doing. 


..». Lhe Right Rev. Bishop Gobat is about to 
make over to the Church Missionary Society 
the station of Salt, east of the Jordan, the 
ancient Ramoth Gilead, which will be occupied 
at once by the Rev. F. Bellamy. Owing to the 
lawlessness of the Bedouins, the state of the 
country for a long time prevented any mission- 
aries being stationed at Salt; but in 1866 the 
governor-general of Damascus, in co-operation 
with some of the Bedonin tribes, marched upon 


Salt, and, —s conquered it stationed a 
Turkish garrison in the castle. Since then the 
town has been as safe a residence as most of 
the towns west of the Jordan. Bishop Gobat 
has maintained a catechist there for some years ; 
but the Church Missionary Society have al- 
lowed $1,500 yearly for the support of the sta- 
os, wich now passes entirely into their 
ands. 


-...The English Baptists are extending their 
mission in Africa by establishing a new station 
on the great Mountain of Cameroons. This 
region has hitherto been considered too thinly 
settled to offer any opening for missionary en- 
terprise; but, on a recent expedition up the 
mountain, the Messrs. Thompson, of Bell Towa, 
found a much larger population than they had 
been led to expect, and decided that the work 


required a man entirely devoted to it, who 
would live in the midst of these mountain 
tribes, some of whom never go to Victoria, be- 
cause of old feuds with families there. A place 


called Bonjongo has been decided upon as the 
site of a new station, and Mr. Q. 
removed there from Bell Town, 


Thompson has 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tue National Educational Association holds 
its next annual meeting at Elmira, N. Y., on 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of August, beginning 
at 10 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday. The 
morning and evening sessions of each day will 
be occupied by the general association; the 
afternoon sessions by the four departments. 
Papers on important subjects are promised from 
leading educators and the meeting promises to 
be of unusual interest. 


-..-Our readers have already been informed 
of the opening of Prof. Agassiz’s ‘Anderson 
School of Natural History,’’ on Penikese Island. 
The following account of the plan of instruc- 
tion and the arrangements for carrying it out is 
condensed from the correspondence of the New 
York Tribune and from Prof. Agassiz’s opening 
address : 


The building for the use of the school is con- 
structed with special reference to the kind of 
work to be done. It is to be a double one, con- 
nected by a large lecture and dining hall. Only 
one-half of it as be sagen 9 for occupancy. 
The portion completed is of two stories, 120 
feet long by 25 wide; and, as the other half is 
to be similar, one description will answer for 
both. The lower story is to contain 28 aqua- 
riums and working tables—one for each student ; 
the upper story, the separate dormitories. Each 
student is to have charge and be responsible for 

is own aquarium. If he does not show suf- 
ficient intelligence to keep his pond in order, 
his place—or hers, for there is a considerable 
a of ladies among the applicants—will 
e forfeited. The number of students is limited 
to 56, and they represent nearly every state in 
the Union, being mostly teachers and professors 
in normal and high schools and colleges. This 
school is to be distinguished from others as 
being a school without books—the school of 
Nature, where pupils are to acquire their knowl- 
a handling and examining the very,objects 
they wish to know about, rather than by reading 
descriptions of the objects in books. In a cir- 
cular addressed to applicants for admission to 
the school, Prof. siz says: “I do not Es 
pose to give much instruction in matters which 
may be learned from books; nor doI wish 
books to be read during the summer session of 
the school on Penikese Island. I want, on the 
con’ , to prepare those who shall attend to 
‘or themselves, that they may hereafter be 
able to make the most of their opportunities for 
study in Nature, in whatever part of the country 
they may reside, as there are ly two adjoin- 
ing school districts in which the same objects 
may be collected for examination. It no 
doubt appear, to many, a wearisome process to 
sit for hours before a specimen, without any but 
a very general direction what to do with it. I 
would, therefore, advise all those who wish onl 
to be taught natural history in the way in whi 
itis generally taught, by recitations, to give u 
their intention of joining the Anderson 00) 
My plan will further imply the obligation, on 
the part of all present, of making special collec- 
tions to carry home and use as a basis for 
teaching others, in the same way I seme to 
teach myself, with the assistance of many of 
= scientific friends. My object in adopting 
this course is not only to give what I consider 
to be the best instruction, but also toshow how 
teaching should be conducted by competent 
teachers.”” To the same purport, in his inau- 
gural address, the Professor says: ‘‘ We are, I 
suppose, all intelligent enough to open our eyes 
and look upon Nature for ourselves, and we will 
try to make Nature as it surrounds us its own 
text-book. IfI can, 1 will try to make you in- 
vestigators, to teach you to find out what you 
want to know for yourselves, that you may be 
able to do the same thing in other places where 
re may have no guide. Whenever we study 
ooks we are one remove away from the things 
that we would be better acquainted with. In- 
stead of the things themselves, we ne te 
the report of somebody concerning these things; 
and, if we have appropriated ever so correctly 
the substance of a book, we have yet to return 
to make a new study of the objects themselves 
whenever we turn to them. You can bardly 
realize how strange a student feels who has had 
a good deal of book knowledge when he under- 
takes to study the things themselves. He feels 
as if it was an entirely new world, of which the 
best description ever given gave but a faint and 
sometimes avery incorrect idea. . . . Now, 
I would say a few words about our work. 
Every morving when I can be here I propose to 
give youa piece of advice about the way to 
employ your time. In proportion as you have 
made some progress it will be of different char- 
acter. Ishallinvite you to ramble about the 
island, to observe what there may be of 
interest. I shall constantly ask you to tell me 
what you have seen, to see how your 
mind works. Our chief work will be to 
watch the aquarium. I want you to study 
rincipally marine animals. The only way to 
Bo that properly is to have them alive by your 
side. In avery few daysI shall place at your 
disposal a series of these appliances. I have 
ordered one for every person admitted to the 
school, so that each of you will have means to 
make these investigations. I have never had 
in my own laboratory better opportunities for 
work than I place at your disposal. Our way 
of studying will be somewhat different from the 
instruction generally given in schools. I want 
to make it so very different that it may appear 
that there is something left to be done in the 
system adopted in our public schools, I think 
at pupils are made too much to turn their at- 
tention to books, and the teacher is left a sim- 
ple machine of study. . . . What I want 
you to do, in_order to profit by this, is to work 
ourselves. I shallturn your attention instant- 
i in that direction. Don’t read or ask ques- 
ons. I shall not answer them, as you know 
you must understand things yourselves. It is 
@ poor service to render to a pupil to give him 
a ready-made answer. I shall want you also to 
use thelens of the microscope, and also to 
the use of the knife. It isnota hard 
operation, if done properly. The housekeeper 
cuts the meat for her table in some way or 
other. The animals we dissect are not any 
more repulsive than many of the articles we 
use in the kitchen. Then why should you not 





which are necessary for the study of these ani- 


mals ?”” 

The following corps of instructors has been 
secured, comprising, without doubt, the ablest 
body of scientific teachers that has ever been 
brought together in this country under the 
auspices of a single institution : 


Prof. Waterhouse Hawkins, of England ; Paulus 








Salem; Prof. N. 8. Shaler, of Harvard, who was 
the first pro r of this scheme and who is at 
eee 25 urope; Prof Arnold Guyot, of 

nceton, N. J.; Prof. Brown-Sequard.”’ 

....Alfred University (Alfred, N. Y.) held its 
commencement July 2d. Graduating class 7. 
M. A., in course, 4. 

...-Buchtel College (Akron, Ohio) held its 
commencement July 9th. Graduating class 4— 
two of them ladies. 


The Suntlay-schoot, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 10TH. 
THE BEATITUDES.—MATT. V, 1-12. 








Ir the average boy or girl in the Sunday- 
school was asked, What sort of persons do you 
count happiest? it is not probable that one of 
the classes named by our Lord in his list of 
beatitudes would be mentioned in reply. One 
might say: Those who have plenty of money. 
Avother: Those who have good homes. 
Another: Those who have sound health. Possi- 
bly one would answer: Those who always do 
right. But who would think of saying: Those 
“that mourn” ; those ‘‘ which are persecuted” ; 
those against whom men ‘‘say all manner of 
evil falsely”? Yet the average boy or girl of 
now would be quite as likely to select such 
grounds of happiness as were any of ‘‘the mul- 
titude’’ whom Jesus taught from his seat on 
the mountain side. His is a strange list of 
blessings, as we read it now. It must have 
sounded strangely when first uttered. But no 
mistake was made in this list. He who “knew 
what was in man’’ and who was himself the 
truth was not in error as he told who were 
bappy blessed among the sons of men. A 
truthful list of possible blessings is a precious 
list—all the more precious for its strangeness. 

And now there comes home the practical 
question to all, as this wonderful list of bless- 
ings is studied, Which of these are our bless- 
ings? Under which head do we come in for the 
congratulations of the Son of God? Are we 
of ‘the pure in heart’’? of “the meek ’’? “‘the 
merciful’’? “the peacemakers”? or of those 
who “mourn”? Are we “persecuted for 
righteousness sake’’ or reviled for the sake of 
Jesus? It would be a pity, indeed, if of all 
this precious list not one should come to our 
share. If, when Jesus names those who are 
truly ‘‘ blessed,”” he has no word of hope for 
us, what shall it profit us though we gain the 
whole world besides? Cannot we, at least, 
claim to be of those who “ do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness’’? If we have none of the 
other good gifts, do we not long for them? We 
are elsewhere told to ‘covet’? them, to ask 
for them, to expect them. And here we are 
assured that, if lacking them we long for them, 
as the hungry long for bread and the thirsty 
long for drink, we ‘“‘shall be filled.” He who 
is “filled ” has surely no longer any lack. If 
we can claim a blessing on no other score, let 
us expect it on the ground that we need it and 
long for it. Ifwe have only the craving, cling- 
ing, trustful desire for the best of God’s bless- 
ings, we need not fear, we shall be filled. 

LL 


.++.The true Bible student should rely on the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, who is ready to 
guide every disciple into all truth, according to 
his word. But such reliance is not inconsistent 
with the careful use of human helps to the un- 
derstanding of the sacred text. Ifa man needs 
no assistance of lexicons and commentaries 
and maps and exhibitions of manners and cus- 
toms in Bible lands, to give him a full acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of a Scripture passage, 
why should he not further dispense with the 
use of our English version, since that is the re- 
sult of patient scholarship? God could teach 
a man the truth without the Bible; but he has 
chosen to present heavenly food in the pages of 
a book which must be searched as for hid treas- 
ure. Unless a man studies to learn what God 
would have him to know and to do, he is likely 
to remain inshameful ignorance. On this point 
the Rev. Bryan Dale, of England, says to Sun- 
day-school teachers : 


‘Make use of the best aids within your reach. 
Many parts of the Bible are, to the general 
reader, simply meaningless when read ‘ without 
note or comment.’ They were, doubtless, full 
of meaning to those to whom they first came; 
and transiations and commentaries are needed 
now, to put us into a ition similar to that 
which they occupied. It is a matter for thank- 
fulness that there are so many excellent helps 
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ninety-four candidates were. confirmed, after Eau cation make yourselves acquainted with the operations | of this nature accessible to all. The neglect of 
'e 


them must be tly to 

both the teacher and Those who are sae 
care.”’ 

-+-.The theme of discussion at the last an. 
nual conference of the Church of England Sun. 
day-school Institute, at King’s College, Lon. 
don, was “Ought Sunday-schools to be in. 
spected and Sunday-school teachers to be ey. 
amined?’ It was admitted on all sides that 
neither Sunday-schools ner the teachers ip 
them are all that they should be; but how best 
and most speedily to secure the desired im. 
provement was not agreed on. The drift of 
the discussion was in favor of some visitation 
of the schools by designated experts, to Bug. 
gest measures and methods of improvement; 
but against any formal and critical examination 
of candidates for the teacher’s place. Abonj 
the same time, in the Salisbury Diocesan Synoq 
it was moved ‘‘that the bishop be requesteq 
to appoint a man to improve and organize oy 
Sunday-schools.”” The mover suggested thaj 
‘*while people objected to be ‘ins 
visited, and reported,’ they did want somebody 
‘to help them and instruct them in one uniform 
scheme.’” The Bishop’s objection to th 
proposition was on the ground that ‘‘he coul 
not find the man, and that if he found him he 
had no means of paying bim.” Soon both 
sides of the water the demand increases for aid 
and instruction as to methods of Sunday-schoo} 
work. The best workers are dissatisfied with 
their attainments and want to do better. 


....A correspondent of the Advance thinks 
that the American Board prints quite too many 
copies of the Westminster Catechism in An. 
bic and Armenian and other tongues, for the 
use of young converts to Christianity. Hels 
of opinion that ‘‘ Congregational Christians, ag 
a mass, believe there is a better way of stating 
the Gospel than the Westminster divine 
adopted—in fact, that these good men in some 
important respects failed to state the Gospel”; 
‘and he does not think it right to bind a burden 
on young proselytes which older believers are 
unwilling to bear. The further question is 
open if there is really any gain in translating 
that compend of doctrine into Arabic for 
young Arabs? Would they not understand it 
as well in the original English? Possibly an 
Arabic version would render it more intelligible 
to an American ehild. 


.---Dr. Z. M. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, 
gives expression to a truth which more paston 
would do well to heed, now that the commun 
ity is so generally engaged in studying the 
same Bible passages, when he says : 

“The true — always seeks to run hit 
thoughts in the line which his Fn ge are fol 
lowing. The questions bis children are asking 
will get answered in the pulpit. The inquiry 
in the study will be, What interests the busy 
minds lam to address? The preacher know 
that he can speak most efficiently of tampering 
with sin when his people are studying the 
melancholy experiment of Lot pitching his teni 
toward Sodom; and of the home, when they 
are following the footsteps of Jacob, as he 
leaves behind him a home which his own sim 
have contributed to break up.” 


....A complete and most attractive report 
the Hartford County executive committee of the 
Connecticut Sunday-school Association has just 
been issued by W. R. Hurd, the efficient chair 
man. It is quite a model in the fullness of it: 
statistical tables and in the taste and neatnes 
of its typographicalexecution. Of the 173 Sur 
day-schools of all denominations, ninety-five are 
using the International Lessons, ‘‘ while many 
of the others have a uniform course of studj 
and will adopt this series during 1873,” An in 
crease of fifty-five per cent. in the teachers 
meetings for studying the lessons is one gratify: 
ing sign of progress in this county. 


«.+.The Sunday-school World contains a fint 
tribute to the memory of John M. Atwood, 0 
Philadelphia, recently deceased, who was ont 
of the founders and first managers of tht 
American Sunday-school Union and continue 
in the management of that society until hi 
death. Mr. Atwood was a brother of Mn 
Harriet Newell, whose early death, as one 0! 
the first missionaries of the American Board. 
gave her name and character wide and high 
prominence. His own work io various bene? 
olent enterprises, especially on the publication 
committee of the Union, was extensive and 
continuous and it was well and faithfully done. 


....As to discussions with “infidels” by yours 
Christians generally, the Hive says wisely: 

‘After all that may be said of infidelity, ther¢ 
is one grand argument in favor of the Christian 
religion that no skeptic can rebut. It is that 
8 Poe oe apostle, when he says: ‘For 
so is the will of God, that with well doing ye 
may put. to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.’ Controversy with skeptics seldom does 
much good. When it cannot be avoided, give 
them time enough and they will generally con 
front themselves.”’ 

..eeThe Sixth Scottish National Sabbath: 
school Convention is to be held this year in 
Greenock, about the middle of October. One 
of the officials joining in the call for this gather 
ing signs himself as “Convener of Committee 








on Papers.” 
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MAGAZINFS FOR AUGUST. 


Harrer’s MaGcazine bas. an article on 
“ Flawaii Nei,” by Mr. Charles Nordhoff, in 
which some of our quondam schoolfellows, 
pow grown-up princes and sovereigns in 
the Sandwich Islands, appear more or less 
well portrayed in wood-cuts. The genial 
and able King Lunalilo, who was ‘‘ Prince 
Bill” in our time, is done scant justice to in 
the engraving. Queen Emma’s ladylike face 
appears on the opposite page; but the most 
instructive picture in the article is the one 
on page 392, of a group of native women. 
It gives a good idea of the Hawaiian counte- 
nance, a8 well as of the Island style of dress, 
athing that has seldom been done in the 
jllustrations to books of Sandwich Island 
travel. The portrait of the Rev. Titus Coan 
has fared badly with the engraver, against 
whom we think there is actionable cause for 
libel. We notice, too, that his name is 
wrongly given as T. M. Coan. The pictures 
of the volcano are poor. One of them is 
taken from Ellis’s Polynesian Researches, 
4829, an engraving that has been copied in 
works of Polynesian travel ever since, and 
that deserves by this time to be retired 
from its forty-four years of laborious public 
service, especially as the volcano seldom 
presents quite the same appearance for three 
months together. Mr. Nordhoff’s article is 
a good one, full of information; and is as 
accurately printed as could be expected from 
compositors who have been restricted to 
merely Aryan training in languages and who 
are unaccustomed to the mysteries of Poly- 
nesian orthography. Mr. Brace contributes 
an interesting account of ‘‘The Little La- 
borers of New York”; and in a timely arti- 
cle, ‘Ten Years Among the Rowing Men,” 
Mr. William Blaikie criticises the error of 
overwork in practice with the oar and ex- 
poses the utter ignorance of most boating 
men about the right diet and training for a 
race. The article is valuable, and we should 
like to see Mr. Blaikie in a position to teach 
directly to college classes the results of his 
large experience in these matters. Mrs. Lu- 
cia G. Runkle gives a bright story of philan- 
thropy about “John Blythe’s Namesake.” 
Mr. Reade’s and Emilio Castelar’s serials 
are continued; there is a good illustrated 
article on ‘‘The Telegraph”; and there 
are noticeable poems—“The Children’s 
Church,” and ‘‘ Dolly’s Day of Reckoning,” 
by Dr. Jas. Freeman Clarke and Augusta 
Larned respectively. The “Scientific Rec- 
ord,” always thoroughly done, is of particu- 
lar interest this month. 

The most interesting article in The Atlantic 
is Robert Dale Owen’s upon “ The Social 
Experiment at New Harmony.” The story 
brings him across the water from Scotland 
to America, where he landed on his twenty- 
fourth birthday, November 7th, 1825. He was 
delighted with the country from the first. 
“With a youthful precipitancy, which, how- 
ever, I have never repented, I went at once 
to a prothonotary’s office and declared my 
intention to become a citizen of the United 
States. Kindly, iudulgently has 
my adopted country treated me since, and 
well do I love her for it.” We begin to get 
into questions of reform in this chapter of 
autobiography, and find excellent bints and 
facts respecting co-operative industries. The 
experiment at New Harmony failed, how- 
ever, a8 any experiment of the sort must fail 
that makes no choice of working materials. 
The community was largely composed of 
“waifs and strays from surrounding so- 
ciety.” More than this, Robert Owen 
was apparently not familiar’ with the 
Principles of that great and still unre- 
futed work of Malthus, “On Popu- 
lation.” The ‘Roman Rides” of Mr. H. 
James, Jr., are well written, though not 
Very interesting. Serials are ‘continued by 
Mr. J. W. DeForest, Mr. Boyesen, Mr. 
N. 8. Shaler, and Mr. Parton, whose ac- 
count of Jefferson’s ‘‘art of being presi- 
dent” is entertaining reading. Mr. W. J. 
Hoppin gives ‘‘A Glimpse of Contempo- 
Tary Art in Europe”; the article is full of the 
Prices of pictures, “W.M.” has made a 
clever story, with much feeling and imagina- 
tion in it, about “Miss Helen.” Among 
the poems we find some lines by T. B. Ald- 
tich ‘“‘On an Intaglio Head of Minerva,” 
which latter word Mr. Aldrich rhymes with 
““fervor’—3 cheap rhyme, which we are 
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Vit erary D epartment. surprised to find him letting pass. We in- | they may become richer; they need not HS 


vite attention to Louise Chandler Moulton’s 
‘* Question.” 

- In Seribner’s Mr. Henry M. Baird’s illus- 
trated article upon “Nantucket” gives 
something of the feeling of the place, but 
hardly the sense of loneliness which every 
visitor to that old town must have brought 
away with him as the most abiding souve- 
nir of his visit. Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Epi- 
sode of Fiddletown” opens well, though his 
style shows no tendency as yet to get rid of 
the long words which he uses sometimes to 
excess. ‘‘ Modern Skepticism” is the first 
of aseries of papers upon that subject, in 
which Mr. Augustus Blauvelt tells us that 
“if American Christians do not wish to be 
running hither and thither wringing their 
hands and their hearts together at the fear- 
ful extent of the already blackened desola- 
tion, and almost wildly endeavoring to 
save the Christian faith and system from a 
still further wreck and ruin, then some- 
thing must be done promptly 
and efficiently.” The title of a well-known 
English magazine is given in Mr. Blau- 
velt’s essay as the “ Cotemporary Review.” 
We will say to Mr. Blauvelt, in the words 
of the learned Dr. Bentley to another offend- 
er, though vot with their ill-nature, that the 
word “cotemporary is a word of his own 
coposition, on which the learned world will 
cogratulate him.” Mr. J. T. Trowbridge has 
avery amusing short story, called “Fred 
Trover’s Little Iron Clad,” one of the best 
things in the magazines of the month; and 
Mr. H. M. Plunkett undertakes the eulogy of 
the “Modern Hotels” of the United States, 
and we hope that his article will console 
some few of the misguided people who are 
putting their trust in them this summer, and 
who might better have staid at heme in their 
own comfortable houses or taken a run to 
Europe. Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall’s Indian ex- 
periences, ‘‘ Pandits,” will interest the curi- 
ous; and another readable sketch of travel 
is H. H.’s ‘‘ Day in the Wilderness.” Mr. E. 
C. Stedman, who never slights his work, has 
a@ sonorous and strong poem, called ‘‘ Be- 
yond the Portals.” There is good thought 
and careful execution jin all that Mr. Sted- 
man writes. 

In the Galazy Mr. Charles Peterson has a 
sketch, enthusiastic and readable, of “A 
Visit to Vienna.” In an essay on “ Japan- 
ning the English Language” Mr. Coates 
Kinney tells us about Mr. Arimori Mori’s 
plan.for simplifying English for Japanese 
use, ‘‘thispikt langguej av Japan,” as Mr. 
Mori would, supposably, simplify his own 
statement of the point, ‘‘ biing inadikuet tu 
the groing nisesitiz av thi pipolz av that 
empair.” Carl Benson’s ‘‘Casual Cogita- 
tions” discuss the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
agitation, a subject that has evidently given 
him many a bad half-hour. , ‘‘ Every 
time I look at it,” he says, ‘‘it presents itself 
in a new light, but a light always unfavor- 
able.” He gives, too, some curious cases of 
“ Coincidences and Accidents.” Mr. Richard 
Grant White has some interesting ‘‘ Literary 
Notes and Queries,” and Mr. Theodore 8. Fay 
communicates his personal recollection of 
‘‘The Revolution of 1848 in Boston.” Mr. 
Albert Rhodes gives a good account of 
“‘The Louisiana Creoles,” who are “ the 
descendants of European ancestors, Spanish 
andFrench. . . . The Creole may generally 
beregarded as a Frenchman a few generations 
removed. He is proud of his origin and 
considers himself in some sense a Gaul.” 
There are the usual serials and editorial de- 
partments; but, without disparagement to 
the brilliant quality of the wit and humor 
in the “Galaxy Club Room,” we must say 
that we find the best jokes of this and other 
numbers in the “Galaxy Miscellany and 
Advertiser,” a department of the magazine 
that is not wholly unconnected with com- 
merce. 

Mr. Edward Strahan goes on with ‘‘ The 
New Hyperion” in Leppincoit’s Magazine, 
making an amusing thing of his article; 
and Margaret Howitt continues her pleasant 
account of her ‘‘ Home in the Tyrol.” The 
experiences of W. E. Griffis “‘ Inside Japan” 
are among the most interesting things in 
this number, and may be read in 
connection with Mr. Kinney’s article 
about ‘‘ Japanning the English.” Mr. Griffis 
concludes that the Japanese “are one of 
tbe «most polite, good-natured; and happy 
nations in the world. By introducing fore 
eign civilization into their beautiful land 





expect to be happier.” Fannie R. Feudge 
describes some of the “ Fruits and Flowers 
of the Tropics,” as seen by her on the island 
of Singapore. In the ‘‘ Monthly Gossip” 
there is a curious and interesting account of 
M. Jules Ferry’s recent visit to the Island of 
Melos, and his researches respecting the dis- 
covery there, in 1825, of the famous Venus, 
now in the Louvre. 

Mr. Nathan Appleton, in Old and New, 

has ashort paper on “‘ Republics in the Old 
World,” in which he complains that the 
American living in Europe “is not, gener- 
ally speaking, popular with the natives of 
the different countries there”—a fact which 
he explains by the antagonism of the upper 
classes to the idea of democracy; and G. W. 
P. has his complaint, too—about ‘‘ The Dis- 
taste of American Boys for Trades.” Mr. 
Horatio N. Powers contributes an article 
about the popular art critic, Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, whose book on the “In- 
tellectual Life” has been lately noticed in 
these columns. It is an interesting article 
and it treats of an interesting man; but it 
has the air of arguing that Mr. Hamerton is 
one of the most distinguished persons in 
his ancestry and in his genius of whom 
the world has heard lately, which we take 
to be a decided error. The review of his 
last book, however, in a later part of the 
number, is entirely free from any note of 
over-praise. 
. The Aldine for August is the last that 
appears under the management of Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard, who has done careful work for 
this magazine during an editorship of twen- 
ty months, and not a little of it over other 
signatures than his own. The present num- 
ber isa handsome one, and we hope that 
future numbers, under the editorial manage- 
ment of Dr. Fuller Walker, will be not less 
creditable. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Mr. Jutian HAWTHORNE’S novel, Bressant, 
isa story of the love—or, rather, of the passion— 
of a young man who courts two sisters at near- 
ly the same time, and of his various waverings 
between the two and between his affections 
and his conscience. Bressant, the hero, does not 
impress us as being, in the main, a real char- 
acter. He is almost as far from the human ua- 
ture of the nineteenth century American as Mrs. 
Shelley’s Frankenstein. But there are parts of 
his experience that are real. He is an athlete, 
and his feats of running, which are described 
more than once, are genuine transcripts of life. 
Mr. Hawthorne has a quick eye for the outer 
world, and gives us several touches of observa- 
tion that we have not seen in print before. Thus 
in a heavy thunder-shower: ‘The tinkie of the 
fountain was quite obliterated, and the ordina- 
rily smooth surface of the basin sprang upward 
in thousands of tiny pyramids.” In the moving 
railway train Bressant watches the telegraph 
wires: ‘They were always rising, rising ; then 
jumping through the pole with a snap; then 
ducking suddenly, sinking, crossing one an- 
other—sometimes scudding along close to the 
ground, then flying up beyond the range of 
the window, anon scooting beneath a dark arch, 
now indistinguishable against a pine wood, 
then rising, rising, jumping, ducking, sink- 
ing as before.” This is exceedingly mi- 
nute and exceedingly accurate description, and 
indicates the principal merit that we find in 
the present story—the open senses of it, the 
watchful animal eye. To this minute accuracy 
we find a glaring exception in the account of 
the behavior of a watch, on page 216: ‘‘Sud- 
denly the second-hand began to go slower and 
slower, and at last it stopped.’’ Of course, the 
second hand moves uniformly, with the uni- 
formly oscillating balance-wheel, as long as it 
moves at all. High imagination we;do not find 
in Bressant, nor delicate style. Mr. Hawthorne’s 
style, indeed, is yet to be formed, as we can 
judge by the following passages: 


oatnanee pigeon-wings were performed, wat 
ans perpetrated, whet waltzes wrecked |” . 





vs Such felicitous wording of subject-matter 
60 objectionable, such an unassailable present- 
ation of so indefensible a principle, could hard- 
ly have been the fruit of premeditation.”’ 
Aside from alliteration and magniloquence, the 
style is often crude or flippant. There is more 
in it of Dickens’s popular manner than of any 
other recent writer. What there is of good in 
this book is quite certainly the author’s own, and 
notanother’s; but Mr. Hawthorne will need to 
work with finer materials and tools than be bas 
used here before he can be called a literary art- 
ist. . Still, there is a certain ability in the rough 
in Bressant ; and we hope that the exaggerated 
praise which it has received in England may be 
in some part responsible for the disappoint- 
ment we have had in reading it, 
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«Mr. W. J. Thoms’s book on Longevity: tis 

Facts and Fictions, is a volume of considerable 
interest. The author has endeavored to collect 
authentic data in respect to the reported cases 
of longevity, from Thomas Parr down to the 
latest deceased nurse of George Washington ; 
and to the task he has given long and laborious 
investigation. His main conclusions are as fol- 
lows: Among the entire experience of English 
insurance companies, in the archives of which 
the length of life of tens of thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of people is accurately regis- 
tered, how many centenarians does the reader 
suppose Mr. Thoms’s has discovered? One, and 
one only. This would be somewhat dishearten- 
ing to a person who should expect to be able to 
prove the great longevity of the cases s0 
often reported in the newspapers; and, 
in point of fact, such proof cannot be 
had, The point at which it often breaks down 
is in proving the identity of the person claiming 
longevity with the person whose name stands in 
the church or town register as having been born 
a century or more ago. Often it turns out that 
Sarah Smith, for example, who believes herself 
to bea hundred years old, is not the Sarah Smith 
whose register of birth is shown in proof of her 
great age, but a sister, younger by ten or 
twenty years, the original Sarah having died in 
infancy and being long ago quite forgotten by 
the oldest inhabitant. So difficult has Mr. 
Thoms found it to procure undoubted evidence 
of centenarian longevity that in his whole in- 
vestigation of the subject he has discovered but 
four cases (three in addition to the one 
in the insurance records) of people who 
have been incontestibly proved to have 
lived to be a hundred years old. We 
are all so accustomed to the frequent news- 
paper paragraphs which announce the death of 
centenarians, not to speak of personal or family 
traditions of this sort, which are in the mouths 
of many of us, that our author's conclusion 
will seem unduly skeptical. We can-.only ad- 
vise readers who are confident that they know 
cases of centenarianism to get together, if they 
can, sufficient proof of the point to satisfy a 
good lawyer, and then to forward it to Mr. 
Thoms, of London, who will be delighted to 
add a fifth proven centenarian to his short list. 
The celebrated bistorical cases of longevity, as 
those of Parr and others, Mr. Thoms has care- 
fully investigated, and dismisses them, one and 
all, as entirely unproven; ashe does the case 
on which we had begun to pride ourselyes— 
that of the somewhat noted Captain Lahrbush, 
of this city. The book is a curious and val- 
uable one. (Macmillan & Co.) 


....-The Rev. Thomas Webster, D.D., has 
written a book which he calls, with some con- 
fidence, Woman Man’s Equal. The publishers 
inform us in a prefatory note upon a point of 
which we have heard mention before—namely, 
that “anew erais dawning upon the world.” 
But when they go on to say that “this little 
volume is one of the rays that herald the com- 
ing sun”’ we turn with somewhat ardent ex- 
pectation to the first chapter. Here we find 
that Dr. Webster purposes to prove from the 
Bible ‘‘ that at the creation there was neither 
superiority nor inferiority ordained between 
Adam and Eve, aud that the partial distinc- 
tions which have for ages existed and which 
still exist are of man’s invention.” After this, 
one is prepared to find the usual amount of 
historical citation which make up books of this 
sort, and which embarrass the real inquiries 
at issue in what is called the ‘“wo- 
man question.”” If woman is man’s equal, 
patural selection will help her to ber places in 
life, so long as she is not kept back by the 
‘‘ partial distinctions” which men have some- 
how managed to impose upon her. What con- 
cerns us is, that in all the duties and offices of 
life natural selection shall bave fair play, and 
that, if a woman shows genius for medicine, or 
for mathematics, or for novel-writing, she shall 
not be ostracised for following these pursuits, 
or any other in which she can excel, but al- 
lowed to demonstrate her equality or her su- 
periority, as the case may be. To the further- 
ance of our understanding of the woman ques- 
tion Dr. Webster makes no contribution. 
(Hitchcock & Walden.) 


...Mr. Dyer D. Lum will be remembered as 
the author of alittle book, noticed some time 
ago in these columns, upon “The Early Social 
Life of Man.”” He now comes forward with a 
volume upon The ‘Spiritual’ Delusion, in 
which he undertakes to examine the phenom- 
ena critically, while he disclaims the attempt 
to map outall their causes with the aecuracy 
of achart. The dedication of the work will 
indicate its spirit. He calls it ‘‘an attempt to 
rescue the names of our loved ones beyond 
the silent river and the tender memories asso- 
ciated with them . from profanation 
by strolling jugglers and their credulous 
dupes.” The work makes no new points of a 
demonstrative character ; but it gives a persua- 
sive exhibit of many of the follies of spiritism. 
(J. B. Lippincott.) 


«eee The little volume entitled Walden’s Mis 
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collaneous Poems possesses an interest; aside 
from the merit or demerit of the verse, in the 
fact that it is the production of a young man 
who was until the close of the war a slave in 
North Carolina. The poems, some of which 
were originally printed in leaflets and sold from 
house to house in Washington, are interesting, 
taken in connection with the writer’s personal 
history, as the expressions of an awakening and 
uplooking intelligence. While the verses are 
in many instances defective and in others too 
trivial to appear in print, they are not destitute 
of merit. They breathe a devout and gentle 
spirit and at times show a true poetic feeling 
and insight into the workings of the human 
heart. 


..-Lord Houghton’s Monographs, Personal 
and Social, are entertaining sketches of persons 
whom the author has known during a lifetime 
of literary acquaintance. The essay on Heine is 
particularly interesting, though the larger part 
of it is not by Lord Houghton’s own hand. It is 
made up of the recollections of a lady whom 
Heine had noticed as a child, and who came to 
see him often during his declining years, in 
Paris. The book, though it makes little claim to 
be a contribution to criticism, is a valuable one, 
as admitting us to the friendships of a cultivated 
mind. (Holt & Williams.) 
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Teath the White and Purple Blossoms....Persley. 30 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song......... ~-Abbey. 30 
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IN PRESS. 


The following works are in Press and will be issued 
between the Tenth and Fifteenth of July. + pa 
will fill orders in the order they are recéive 


a OLUSTER. By 8. W. Martin, T. eee an 
J. M. Stillman. A book for Singing Classes. Conven- 
Hons, Choirs, and the Home Circle. —— \~ $1.50 each ; 
$13.50 per dozen. A single sample copy be mailed, 
postpaid, for $1.25. 


SEDGWICK’S PERFECT METHODS for the French 
Accordeon, German Accordeon, and German Con- 
certina. Price, 75 cents each. 

SEDGWICK’S COMPLETE a beings | forthe French 
Aossetocs, ¢ German Accordeon, and German Con- 

Price, $1.50 each. Nicely bound in Boards. 


P. AULINE in 7He BELLE OF SARATOGA. A 

r Opera, b H.P. Danks. a $2. This beauti- 

ful little Operetta is intended for Amateurs, Socie- 
ties, etc., and fills a long-felt want. 


Published by 
J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


OUTLINES 
OF MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


Author of “A Memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary,” 
Editor of the Writings of the Cary Sisters, 
Etc., Etc. 
In one volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The above brilliant book, by a writer well known to 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, is for sale by all book- 
sellers; but those who do not find it convenient to.go 
to the bookstore can receive the book by mail, free of 

tage, upon ding $1.50 and their address to the 
publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
18 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK; 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 


ESORS. D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston 
-* ture, ular 














a Boch are instante Bea ise 
ani ctive 

Soreh tates at —= ne eo 

and Religio or: y st au and sen 

their illustrated catalogue i" on applica’ 


odtipamion, “PERRY MABUN & 00. Boston, Mass. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





KNA 


we. KNAB 


RK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 
Baltimore and 


Fats Square & Uprivcit Pianos, 


Euow York. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE LnenAt meucaTiOn oF 


THE DEMAND AND THE METHOD. 296 pages. 
mo. Full clothe $ $1.50. 
A series of papers by criinent thinkers on this sub- 
llected and edited by Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
assar College, N. Y. 


ve ABROAD: 
Pr 


nr 
e discussion of “ Sh: Americans be Edu- 
cated a prond r ‘A question that deeply affects the 
school system and youth of our country. By Hon. B. 
G. NORTHROP, Sup’t Schools Connecticut. 
TRUE SUCCESS IN LIFE. 
Rmo. Full cloth. $1.25. 
For young people. By RAY PALMER. 
a EMEMBER ME. 
6mo. Full cloth. ass 
For New Oomnmruns icants. By RAY PALMER. 


THE MOUTH OF COLD. 

iémo. Fullcloth. Gilt edges. $1. 
A Series of Dramatic Sketches of the Life and 
Times of RYSOSTOM. Wonderfully clever in con- 
ception and diction. By EDWIN JOHNSON. 


RESPONSIVE WORSHIP. 
pam: a. a cents; pe poy 
Argument : for our onal and Presbyte- 
rian Churches, By We Banos DD 


SUNNY HOURS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Rmo. Full cloth, $1.75. STORIES. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


MISS ALCOTT’S New Novel, 
WORK, A Story of Experience. 
Price $1.75. 18,000 have been sold in six weeks. 
Titetae HAMERTON’S delightful and 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
Price $2.00. 


MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON’S New Story, 
LOVE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Price 31.25. ‘‘ Miss Preston is one of our most prom- 
isin betsy et 9 and her translation of *Mireio ” was a 
ct addition to the literature of the day.” 


WIT AND WISDOM OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Price $1.25. “A treasure-house of wit and wisdom.” 
H. B’S BITS TALK A 

a LE. BOUT HOME 

Price $1. “A book aan Ought to have 2 place in 

every household.” 


MRS. ABBA GOULD WOOLSON’S 
WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


nay Ag ci I rape bn an ag ge of 
my high appre ation services you have ren- 
dered your sex,” says Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


Our books are sold by all book and newsdeal 
Mailed postpaid by the publishers, mm 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
** Legible, Portable, Handsome, and Cheap.’’ 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


BULWERS NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


KENELM CHILLINGLY: 


His Adventures and Opinions. 


BY LORD LYTTON. 
16mo. With Frontispiece. Fine Cloth. $1.50. 


The GLOBE EDITION of the novels of Sir EDWARD 
ULWER Li N, Bart. (Lord L 











ved Prontispiete. each of the vol- 
averaging over = Price '# handsomely bound in 
© per volume. 
Each work sold i ares in a variety 
of handsome styles, suitable for presents. 


“We have more than once commended the Globe 
as the best edition of Bulwer accessible to American 
readers.” —Oincinnati Gazette. 


* For sale by all Booksellers, or Ll e sent by 
~ 4 postage paid, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pabiishdts 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 


SHELTERISLAND 


GROVE AND CAMP-MEETING 
ASSOCIATION, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I. 





The most Geligheral | Summer Resort in the country. 
Beautiful in and surroundin; Prover B: 
ially healthful and ek wen ey facilities for 


ae yg es} pany and or water. 
The ER ISLAND HOTEL ani ¢; Boapaing. 
Re 4. oa open. Beautiful Cottage ‘Sites for 
cottages for sale or to let, furnished or un- 


furnished. 

Easily accessible from a York by Long Island 
Railroad or steamer “ J. B. mayler,™ and from Con- 
— by steamer “ ication! from Saybrook and 


Send ‘or circular, with maps, railroad and steamboat 
time tathod ote to H. GARD Ng ¥. 


N. B.—Camp Meeting July 16th to 24th. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHHRS.—A catalogue of 
New and Im mporans = Educational Works mailed free on 
application & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


ORGANIC LAW OF THE SEXES, 
Conditions which impair virility—positive and n 
tive electricity — proof that life ty evolved without 
union—effect of tobacco—infiuence of = and phos- 
pourte diet —modern treatment o vic 

jure, and by tyme nee and arrest of past ent. 














.-THE NURSERY.—A Monthl 
aoe Pog youngest readers. Sapeem nig ti “4 soteataa coed 
stamp for a sample number. is the time to 


36 “jou, Bat 





Five Thousand Good Books at Half Price. Great 
Clearance Catalogue sent free. Estes & Lauriat,Bost’n. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


OME WITHOUT AN ORGAN IS AN 
incomplete Se ee eet) ane an 0: ny at home 
without the i and 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


Foula pe a useless instrumen 
AN at home need | ae be silent, as 


GuIZEs NEW SCHOOL contains easy arrangements 


f standard and familiar melodies. 


THE ORGAN ihre? every where 


wants apd o ought to have 
GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL For THE —— ORGAN, 
a superior work. Price $2.50. Sent by mail. 


THE ULTIMATUM. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO. 


Endorsed by the aA ges as the best, most thor- 
ough, og pisre 


manner, sti altel 
reparin e@ more advanced 
Price $3.15. Sent by mail. 














wit BE READY IN moe 
latest and best Choir 


THESABBATH, 


a, the a xa old standard tunes for Church 
Choirs o: lenominations and pretty melodies by 
eminent tse Price $1.50. Sent by mail. Sample 





L 
WALKER’s Musical Almanac Sk psa 


LEE & WALKER, 2 °%,tstnut Si 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS 


GREAT CENTRAL 


MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
Brainard’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


The latest, best, and most thorough Pian 
Forte Method pu ublished. It a no usele 
matter, ~ — result of thirty years’ practic: 
experience in teaching, and is rast supersedin; 
all other ‘Piano Forte natyuopon thi ry 

will also Merz’s valuable i 


ork f arl 
m Musical Hints,” which are worth the rlop 6 of = 
the book to any ‘music teacher or scho! 
teacher once Price 8. this method will ever as 








any other. 


KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD : 
FOR THE REED ORGAN, 


The most fe ag thorough, progressive, 
practical book of the kind ever published. & 

his or wa Method is far superior 

eed organ instructor, But one thing is maga S 
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Ch . 
SUN- (B88 Ie, | SUN- 
SHINE. [> S°""| SHINE, 


SUNSHINE, 


THE NEW 
Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By P. P. Buiss—for 1873—Now Ready. 
100,000 Copies Sold in Two Months. 


A novelty for Pn I awe Foes fametiy Bef 

Tunes that ane © sa out,” ; ” for Samily worship and 

prayer-meeting. ‘ew pages of practice and 6: 

oa — Saturday w pages of Dr and Conenee pling 
8. 


PRICE SINGLE, 35 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $3.60. A 
single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 
sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 





SUN- qari, SUN- 
SHINE,| ™enexe SHINE, 
EDUCATION. tn 





GANNETT INSTITUTE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(Formerly Chester Square Scie@ol.) FoR YOUNG Lapis 
Twenty-three Professorsand Teachers. In Instrne. 

tion, Location, ts. unsurpassed by any meen 

Female College. The 20th year w ill begin Th 

o hee Cetalae 188 ea bs te eae 

jogue an cular a) 

Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Seen, Boston, Mass. 
INCHAM UNIVERSITY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
at Leroy, our County, Tow Xomk. 


It has a Literary 
ment. very i facilities for music, 1 
direction mee. . S. P. Cary hts 3 Henri 





mn r 
TEACHING ealthy, 
titul, and Jenna, eg Terms moderate. Fone. § 


hth yea: et F tal 
pry the Treasurer, EV. We L. PA RNONS. 


ADRIAN INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Uniontown, N. J. swemte see miles from New 
York, on Philadelphia Tailroad. Mrs. L. THEWS 
and Mrs. M. E. BAEBLER, Principals. Complete and 

ih, French. hee 


Accom lish 
Fore essors in ev “af —_ ent. ns bag 
crponally or by 6) 


Lt 
Pri or to Mrs. L. H. South Was at the ay a 


BELOIT COLLECE. 

A fully organized gollege for young men. Its stand- 
yt and instruction thorou ugh, , bY i oe 
fesso: Its Preparator r Schoo provides for prelim. 
in: "Classical and English studies; also an EHlement- 
ary Scientific Course. ose sary expenses much less 
than in Eastern colleges. Fall term opens Sept. 3d. 
term Pay i For further intormaation 

L. CHAPIN, Pres., Beloit, Wis, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
This institution, in healthfulness and beauty of 
location, in literary adyantages, and in the favorable 
ar ered to students of limited means, is unsur- 
posené. Both sexes admitted to eg Ape eges. ae 
urther information, address J' 
Middletown, Conn. 


WiItristTon SEMINARY, 
See Youre may a 
An ppaeteation, for Y Men. with two Depart. 
pen 1 hg ne and Sclent c. “tt is largely endowed 
furnished withthe best appliances of instruc 
one Nith a & PERMANENT ee sates a be oy oan 


antages es to Studen Colles 
or rhe e Fall Term. begins At August th et orth 1 
For Se Er apply to the Princi 
HENSHA 

















Method for the Pies 


The wor 

throwshout ana strictly peogreadive, ! leading a 

s the student by easy s Ss up and 
appreciation of the best organ oe ye con- 6 

© tains 168 large pages, is printed on fine white © 

La substani y bound in boards. Price 

e .No music teacher should J fail to examine the ® 3|5 


stpaid, on re- 
g ceipt of price. Complete he maha @ of music 
cation. 


° 

& S. BRAINARD’S SONS, i] 

4 PUBLISHERS, E 
CLEVELAND, O. 


POPULAR NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


For the Coming Musical Season. 





THE STANDARD. EMERSON & PALMER. $1.50 
U led as a Collection of Church Music. 
— - heenee OF LIFE. PERKINS & BENT- 








yp i Newest and Freshest of Sabbath-school 
Song Books. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. L. 0. EMERSON..... 50 
Very beautiful School Song Book. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. JOHANN STRAUSS.. 2.50 
All the best Strauss Music. 

ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs.,.... 2.50 
, 200 most attractive pieces. 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 
for Reed Organs, Piano, and Violin, 


EMERSON’S CHANTS and RESPONSES. 
’ 1.00 


DR. STREETER’S VOICE BUILDING. 


Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & C 
711 Sasadenen. _ a York. 


TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, E. TOURJEE. 


SEASHORE. MOUNTAINS. 











FORT —-~ COLLECIATE 
INSTITUT 


s 
's a lady’s board, ae washing, and common 
Lot branches one year. ee courses of study. 


os teachers. lege preparatory and commer- 
terms to 


ial c Speci 

teachers’ and to ler eH 3 ennden Fall Term 
August 28th E. KING, D. D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 


MRS, S. L. CADY’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Rea 99 HOWE eee EW HAVEN, CONN., 


lth, Superior facilities for 
Mu my ee oe ‘ana Painting. Send for circular. 


AMENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, N. 
Y.—A family boarding-school. On the Harlem Rail- 
road, eighty-five miles from New York. Full courses 
of seminary instruction, with preparation for college 
aap Personal care in study, habits, and 


Bertieth your t basins Sept. 15th. 
matted _ ‘8. T. FROST, A.M. 


STAMFORD. CONN. 
ENGLISH, BE BAWAND AIRMAN BOARDING 
HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tor eatalogue apply ‘Pisses ATKEN & CHASE. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Bepenees eve sfoan ata a0) a strictly first-class 
— vy. L. A. AUSTIN, A. M., Principal. 
4d hn hater MILITARY ACADEMY: 


kill, N t. 10th. 
roe OL’ CHAS. J. weir A: My ‘Assoc 




















ROBERT DONALD. 


eS ae onset 
e, N.Y. st-class bo 
Fahey Oy extonsivey uniform ba Le daily aily 7". 
atic. drill Reopens SEP?. 17th. Adar 
WETT, A. M., incipal. 


“WANTED -A situation as teacher in a seminary 
college by a } of eight years’ experience 


duate of a Ne land seminary. Good refer- 
gradu ‘Address TEACHER, Simsbury, gunn 
Y. 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLINTON, N. ¥- 
A [= School fon Bo 8. potenences exchanged. 
Send for lar. A. P. KELSEY, Principal. 


FSRAeE, counen popes 
tinues to f e best educa’ 
tages at Foasanahle Fates, Address the Rev. JOHN 























nen m, A Seminary for_ Yo Young Ladies 

















Ten uae Dav Private a Firth, Eve. glace, by 2 by, pages. Strauss’s Dance Music © published at the low price of NELSON. 

pn meyl ay Ay he pea of, De, Drxod 4 Sountry. Will be found, tobe Just the thing Zor ene NGLISH, FRENCH, AND. GERMAN 
Br, sik Hinalc power Wr Dison tasnovaeal™ | Sots, curd LPs Tenia deeuor aortas | BONG INC AI Date aON yf bENUNA. fe 
Att. EAE APMANAD Ean 60, Ose ar _LESRINGTES SRN PE EP 
PIAS, B,O8GOOD f 0078 Catalogue of Standardcnd | “SUNDAY-ROROOE MUSIC" Boral Disdemy, | BOARDING SCHOOL< Hust Gust. SoNY 
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New Yori 














College 
ph, 18:3. 


HALL 








XUM 


Tuly 81, 1878) 











t hing 

. Location’ healthful, beautiful, and 

one hour from New York City. happy 
= Send for catalogue, with a 


WiLLOOX, A.M, ) Principals, 
Mier We A FLINT.” P%stamford, Conn. 








MEE Te BER, 
No. 222 agaisted by Mu AVENUE, New York. 
English, French, and and Day 
will sodomy September 224, 1873. 
n %, 
Mme. 0. M. will will be at home after September Ist to 








recelye he her patrons and friends. 
ohana Sphinn ata, Troy, N.Y, 
x a try G: Graduates obtain ion, renee. 
Reopens Sere By Couiee of Sadr and fall I particulars, 
e' ’ 
adaress PROP. C F. CHARLES DROWNE, Directo 





Highland “Plighiand Military Rendon 


for common an eunde bun W — cor ay 
Hor merits stated in Circus ar. MErCAL®, 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 

Reopens Sept. llth. Two Courses Study, with Aca- 

demic Department and Special Classes _For Catalo 

ja 5 er Course address M. M. CARTER, V. V-Pres. 

TSTUBENVILLE (O.) FEMALE SEMINAR Y 
t.1ith. Board, Room, and ht ear, 

ae gee ee ee te ted te Ce 


BEATTY, D.D., LL.D., Superintendent. 
t %. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


“Massach usetts Agricultural Col- 
LEGE, ene 6 ope. arenes by the state for the R. 4 

eral education of the Indus will 
next academic a Aug. 27th. For cata! ogue or ~~ 
sident W.S.CLARK,Amherst, Mass. 


“RYE beach younscuenllay RYE, N. Y. 




















Next session tember 17th 4 The 
eaurse of mstruction is ext and th . For 
Cee tie Price! Mee oe 





oo dbager INSeITyTy Fox. YOUNG 





Chestnut vei Female Senlnary, 
PHI LPHIA 
ieee Laat Lt urth year BS DILLAYE aw Is. 
and Day School oho open n Sevtember Tith, at 
pos Miestaut Street. Particulars from Circulars. 





Pt ae N _ Coll 
NGaolishea Bik PREPARA aiery oo nea, os. 


Torough cal, Scientific. eg Military Instruc- 
 *Disct line. Address Prof. ARLES 
BOL Northfield, Vt. Year 1873-74 opens Aug. 28th. 





‘drill scipline. pens Aug. 
er ta eae hy “Principal, — 

MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Old, 


a) 
Most beautifully located and f” thoroughly 
REV. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


BOYS’ HOME AND HOOL, Falley Semi- 
bay, Fulton, Perego Co reopens Ist Sept., 
mbining the facili es of "scomplete ed education ith 
sdvanteges of a Christian home. Rev. J. GILMOUR. 
GcHooL F'URNITUR Ki 
CHURCH & HALL SETTEES. 
MEAD, HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, N.Y. 





















and | ageing Children ~ Educate or School 

Tax: pay will fiad profit in the ‘“ American Edu- 

canal ones bly.” Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 
(ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. ¥ 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY POUCH- 
KEEPSIE, N. Y.—Work recommences September llth 
Boys, “ Fail i in!” 


BOARDING S$ t N Rens. Co., N. 
Y. can for ph desley tay 5 W WIGGIN, . ncipal. ¢ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies, 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is @ rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 


GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. d 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York.: 
Post-office Bex 2787. 
esting subjects, Ful 


gee 


i Woe Za stuction. | Selling rapidly 
HN SLECAN act as ae 
Ika angi h Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
Agents Wanted for 


AINTS +» “\INNERS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


Dissected, anal: D4 real 
omen just Tike Sainte and = ee apo f our Own any. ; 
oT ginal, "Send Sy Hy tn fe ae ie ; 
Bey 518 Arch St., Philadélp 4 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HOME:GOD’ SPEUPLE 


portunity for 





TH 





It Costs 
NOTHING 


tosee it. Acopy sent /ree of 
ex Sa or inspection. 
fogerts gs, 600 mteneely 







= > F 
















containing tu AG 1 y 
ing fa oa 


‘ord, 
CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


PROF. pawtias ane iT WORK 








“relations Love, its Laws, ‘Power, le 
selling from 20 "to coptes ‘of ‘this 
work a a day and we: ene 8 ® can k free to 


ae 
ae UBLISHING CO. ting experience, eta, 














‘oney-Making Books for Summer 
i WR AGENTS AND. “D SALESMEN MEN ATTENTION! Byra nts 


aa New 

iss Beecher and Mrs. Stowe. ag sellin fast 

far. Exclusive territ terri: liberal terms. J. B. FORD 

rx CO., New York, Boston, 0, and San Francisco. 
our popular books and pictares — 


AGENTS, menses fast os and ad wy I start 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 60. 9 Linea st a 


New 
= aiiee oa ontien All classes 
een ney ot work one usip 
pote mage n time, than at anything etse. Perdew 
larsfree. Address G. Stinson & Co., 


AGENTS !—For Ejoample ie ere ~ af Fg most fas- 
cinating book on Afri 

oa AVN ineOnE OER AND TOUNR., 
Address MUTU. ING CO., tees ora Ce. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


ONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
“a and Key Check Outifits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 





75 to $250 per month, <7er- 
ale and female, to introduce - GENUINE IM- 
ROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machi 
8 tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
= most superior manner. 


3 


nmsed and warranted for five ° 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will po tog 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, ora = 
mission from which twice that amount can be m 

= Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Dittaburah, 
Pas Chiereo, Ill.: or St. Louis, Mo. 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


In their Physical, Moral, and Intellect 
By A MEDICAL MAN. This is un ony A one of 
the most ronerxable books ree nye 

in Ape ge ears. A most hdek coutinmen of 
scientific and practical penne has ma me on themes of 
vital importance to every woman, A splendid chance 
for ts. It makes an elegant 8vo vol. of 400 pp., on 

Paper, superbly = =" Price H... t by 





7 Roloti. 





mail on recei price rrivory ne 
terms ty Ae ats the’ publishers, Te OHN 
CO., 5 Dey St.. 





HEALTH AT HOME: 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. 


a an His last, greatest, and ous we rt ated Lib ex. 
ook, Just ont, nts want ‘iberal 

commissio: ddress 8. M. BRITS & CO.. Haxtt 
Conn. ; Chionane Il. ; or Cincinnati, nce 





PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 


Subscription Book Agents Wanted 


on general agencies) at each of the following places: 
iicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Pits a Boston, and Philadelphia. Address, with 
culars, E F., Box 213 Post-office, New York. 


TH to Agents. 
$1 25 Maegan as Mera coe Waltham, Mass, 


NEW FOR AGENTS. ice £'esrer ri. 











ures. 
“New v pian om & fa- 
fumnican Famity Brete Pus 





$72 EACH WEEK. 
ts wanted everywhere. Business stfictly 1 
imate. Particulars free. Address J. WOKTH & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME address 
J.D. WILLIAMS, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


47 5 AMONTHto its. Articles new, and staple 
$ asfiour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 














PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





ETERY CONCERTO P 


The © ON. 
A. CERTO STOP is the 
ever 


ewer 
i QS 


EAT 
& SON, 481 
Y., wild 

of first- 


as 


: x. 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and 0 ORGANS 
class including WAT: 


TANGS. 5 
Bovcments, for ‘or 327% cash. Crees es 75. 
UBLE-B ORGAN: 100; 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, u ordi. i JLLUSTRATEB 
CATALOGUES he, ee a A large dis- 


count to Ministers, ites Tem: 
AcENnS WANTED. 


ance Societies, Lodges, etc. 
THE NEW SCALE 














27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Plano mi Piano made 


fend for Circular 


Prices ranging fron a60 tt to 700 1100 ddlats 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ORGANS & MELODEONS, 


The rt Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in = United States. 


52,000 


NOW IN USE. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 


ihe Send for Price Lists. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase would find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our legant Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, tbe Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hi Car- 
bonated Sounding Board, which fo for durability and 
superiority of to tone renders them unsurpassed. 

very instrument fully warranted. 

Illustrated circulars and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th Street, 











THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. ts. $100 


for new 5 octave, double 
eled, warranted Organs _ pe shiniiilaats 
H CHAPEL, a 
¢ they in the world for oy price, and we guar. 








= ae Bible, Rew. beautiful and 
veathe) Tor vmacepin,the fold Agent’s ao 
LISHING 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati aud Chicago, 


antee i equal to any double 
the m: . A. 
(47 Broadway, New York, 


Church Organs. 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character, Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 

E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PIANOS 
are the BEST. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
A Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than 





STECK 


290... 





‘acto 
Tod justrated cir- 
in io which we fefer to over . = Merchants 
e of w ju may_ know ° 
and Tervito: ries "please siate = HR 





in 4 States 
thh notice, 


U. S. Piano Go., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 








CHAMBERS’ 
STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE wpbclaacal 


dealers, and all wishin Bt 
ag Sy ar gears and Pree 
‘an un 
ce “Special Sare Ovver.” Address 
T. BH, CHAMBERS & SON, 


959 


ee sient mamanees 








SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
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THE NEW 


VICTOR 


Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world; Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance, No uncertain reaction from 
springs. 

AGENTS WANTED in UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


10th street, 4 doors west of BROAD- 
WAY, N. ¥. 











€nis Machine with t improvements is guaranteed Ww incet 

every want of the household, (ok 2%, a or fancy work.  {# 
knits all sizes of Stockings and heel and toe coimplete, 
and is a never-ending source aan snnadqpent to ladies of leisure, as 
well as profit and easy support to those that require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the BickrorD 
Knirtine Macuint Company. ANA BICKFORD, 
President and General Business Supt., 689 Broadl 
way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 








Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 


MOULTON ROL 
DOUBLE SPIRAL r* o 


Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NOWEAROUT 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 11 Warren St., N. ¥., and Providence, R. L 
‘THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 


(33 Union Square) has more room under the arm and 
runs easier and stiller than the Domestic Machine and 
will outlast any three shuttle machinesin market. 
Send for Circulars. 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
Office, FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, Phila 
delphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT | ong Wee TUBES, plain and 
cuvanised, for Gas d Water. 
P-WELDED  SHARCOAL IRON BOILER 


TUBE .. 
AURINS. AND CASING. 
TTINGS. 























STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 


| 
é 
| 


D COCKS. 
2. ST ARON GAS AND WATE TOOLS. 
Sti EET LAMP-PO PANTER NS. 


IMPROVED COALLGAS APP APPARATUS, eta 
We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


LOVEJOWS METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
indicate the changes in the weather 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lar 

si weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent, prepaid, to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt of 
$2 (Two), by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 
JASPER E. CORNING, 


Wire Goods, No. 58 Cliff street, New York. Send or Il- 
ustrated List. 








appears in fair and the man 








es and Boilers. N. Y. 





Ne. 101 Fourth Avenue. 


sAWunY SI RAM POW! 


» 80 Cortlandt st., N. ¥. 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ABRAMS, A. C., Epis., assistant rector, St. 
John’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 

ANDERSON, Aare, Det (Dutch), ord. and 
inst., July 15th, Flatbush, L. I. 

ATWOOD, L. B., Cong., of De Kalb, stated 
supply, at Union and Garden Prairie, Ill. 

BACHER, T. J., Ref. (Ger.), Fremont, O. 

BINGHAM, J. 8., Presb., of Canisteo, at Wells- 
ville, N. Y. 

BOWEN, J. B., Bapt., at Verona, Mo. 

BURNHAM, SYLVEs Bapt., of Newton 
Theo. Sem., Owls, Say th Holyoke, Mass. 

BURROWS, J. C., Presb., inst., July 9th, 3d 
ch., Williamsport, Penn. 

CALKINS, 8.M., Bapt., of Olean at Alden, N.Y. 

CASWELL, J. C., Meth., of Canada, ord. over 
cow chs. West Java and Strykersville, 


CLEVELAND, W., Bapt., Arrow Rock, Mo. 

CLEVER, J. M. C., Ref. (Ger.), ord. and inst., 
June 29th, 

CORDO, H. A., Bapt., of Jersey City, at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

DAVENPORT, H. A., Cong., ord.. Presb. ch., 
Stamford, Conn. 

DAVENPORT, W. G., Epis., ord., July 15th, 
Hydeville, Vt. 

DODSON, Gro., Cong., of Hartford Theo. Sem., 
at Red Oak, Ia. 

DsFOREST, Josers, Epis., of Wauwatosa, at 
Manitowce, Wis. 

EARHART, D., Luth., of Pardee, Kan., at La- 
vansville, Pa. 

ELGIN, Witu11aM, Bapt., of Knowlesville, at 
Prospect-ave. and Dearborn-street Missions, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENDERS, G. W., Luth., inst., July 6th, St. 
James’s ch., Gettysburg, Penn. 

EVANS, T. R., Bapt., ord., July 10th, Balligo- 
mingo, Penn. 

FISSE, G. W. E., Epis., of Philadelphia, Penn., 
at Lake Village, Ark. 

FOX, F., Ref. (Ger.), of San Francisco, mis- 
sionary at Napa City, 

FRITCH, M. L., Ref. (Ger.), ord., June 28th, 
Allegheny, Forest; and Ganglersville, Pa. 

een Cong., stated supply, River Falls, 


GLADHILL, J. F., Luth., of Gettysb: Theo. 

Sem., Galt, Iii. ; rs 

GROSE, H. L., Bapt., of Hydeville, Vt., at 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. : 

HARLEY, G. W., Bapt., ord., Mt. Moriah, Ga. 

HART, H. B., Cong., of Deer Island, stated 
supply, Lower Biddeford, Me. 

HAYDEN, C. H., Bapt., Akron, O. 

HENDRICEK, &8., Bapt., Stoughton, Wis. 

HERR, Witu1am, Ref. (Ger.), of Tiffin Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., Sulphur Springs, O. 

HOPKINS, 8., Cang., of Standish, stated sup- 
ply, Topsham, Me. 

sare. C. F., Bapt., ord., Charlestown, W. 

a. 


JONES, J. P., Bapt., ord., Coultersville, Penn. 

JONES, T. W., Bapt., ord., June 12th, New 
Hope, Ill. 

KOCHER, R., Bapt., Muhlenburg, Penn. 

LATHAM, A., Bapt., of Kendalisville, at Thorn- 
town, Ind. 

LASHER, Catvin E., Ref. (Dutch), ord. and 
inst., July 10th, Gulford, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, E. A, JR., ord., July 15th, St. 
Albans, Vi, stated supply, Champlain, N.Y. 

LEARNED, J. H., Bapt., of Sterling, Mass., at 
Woodstock, Conn. 

LEONARD, Asret, Epis., Sedalia, Mo. 

LOCKERBY, D. F., Presb., stated supply, 
North Tenth st. ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOCK WOOD, Gro. W., Cong., stated suppl 
Oxford, Me. : os nila 

LONG, H. F., Luth., Arendtsyille, Pa. 

. W. W., Cong., Wesleyan-ch., Duxbury, 

ass, 

MABIE, H. C., Bapt., of Rockford, IL, at Oak 
Park, Ill. 

MACARDLE, Geo., Presb., of Burlington, Ia. 
at Woodburn, Ill. , nf cate 

MARTIN, J. W., U. P., inst., Edgartown, Kan. 

METS, J. A., Bapt., Pottsville, Pa. 

MILLER, Joun, Bapt., ord., June 23d,, Ist ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

MILLER, R., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Cambridge, 

MOORE, Francis, Epis,, of Lancaster, at Mari- 
nette, Wis. 


eae 8. M., U. P., stated supply, Meredith, 


NICHOLSON, G. W. t., of Essex, Conn. 
at Nashua, N. H.” site : 


NORTON, T. 8., Cong., of Dover, stated sup- 
ply, Beach Woods, Cohasset, Mass. 

PATTENGILL, W. W., Bapt., ord., July ist, 
Saginaw City, Mich. 

PAYNE, M., Presb., inst., Madison ch., N. C. 

PEARSE, Nicnoxas, Ref. (Dutch), ord. and 
it, July 8th, New Salem and Clarksville, 


PEARSON, R. W., D.D., Bapt., of Lafayette, 
IL, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

POND, C. N., Cong., inst., June 18th, Berea, O. 

Laat H. W., Cong., stated supply, Norway, 

e. 

REEVES, Apranam, Epis., of Mendon, at 8t. 
John’s, Clinton Co., Mich. = 

RICHARDSON, 0., Bapt., of Warren, at St. 
George, Me. 


ROSS, 8. D., Bapt., of Adalusia, il., at Hi 
Forks, iY. , ~S —_ 


ROBINSON, SterHen Henry, Cong., stated 
supply, Standish, Me. 

ROBINSON, Junius B,, Bapt. 
Milford, Mass, Aes cerneny 

ROGERS, A. J., Cong., of Concord, Mass., ord., 
July 11th, Pavilion church, Biddeford, Me. 


Ne —— 











BORE FE D., Bapt., of Manchester, at Sennett, 
SALLENBACH, H., Gong., Pine Creek and 
Muskatine, Ia. 


SCHENCK, J. W., Ref. (Dutch), of New Bruns- 
eo, Sem. Ab, and inst., July 8th, 

24 ch. Ghent, N. ¥. 

SINNOTT, Cas. N., Cong., stated supply, 
Bailey’s and Orr’s Island, Me. 

SPAULDING, Gro., Cong., Marshall, Minn. 

TAYNTER, O., Bapt., Erieville, N. Y. 

eg ar, Joun, Presb., inst., July 6th, Bev- , 
erly, O. 

TERRY, C. M., Cong., inst., June 19th, Ply- | 
mouth ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

THOMAS, Evaene E., Bapt., of Newton, at 
North Tewksbury, Mass. 

THOMPSON, N. B., Bapt., of Crozer Theo. 
Sem., ord., July 16th, Nyack, N. Y. 

VAN DEURS, Georges, Presb., of Troy, N. Y., 
inst., Bethany ch., Utica, N. ¥. 

VAN VOAST, James, Epis., ord., July 15th, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

WALKER, W. H., Bapt., of Mason Village, at 
Warner, N. H. 

WAYLAND, J., Bapt., ord., June 29th, Fox 
River, Mo. 

WEAVER, A., Bapt., of Harrisonville, Mo., at 
Dallas, Tex. 

WEIDMAN, P., Cong., Lansing Bridge, Ia. 

WHEELER, H., Bapt., La Salle, Ill. 

WILSON, J.T., U. P., ord. and inst., June 17th, 
Pratt Creek, Ia. . 
ZECKS O. F., Bapt., of Alma,.Kan., at 
ps Ky. 1 . A 
ZWEMER, A., Ref. (Ger.), inst., July 234d, 

Holland, N. Y. 


CALLS. 
ADAMS, Gzo. M., Cong., of Wellesley, to Hol- 
liston, Mass. aan . 


ae C., Cong., of Lee, to Birmingham, 
onn. 


EARNHART, T., Luth., 1st ch., Murphysboro’, 
Ti. Accepts. ; 

EMERSON, T. A., Cong., of Wolfboro’, N. H., 
as associate pastor, Braintree, Mass. 

EVERTS, W. W., Jr., of Chicago Theo, Sem., 
as associate pastor Indiana-ave. ch., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

HAMMOND, J. W., Ref. Pup), of Shokan, 
N. Y., to Roxbury, N. Y. Accepts. 

HERVEY, H. H., U. P., Cedarville, O. 

KISER, J. F., Luth., of Philadelphia Theo. 
Sem., Amsterdam, Va. Accepts. 

LOMBARD, J. K., Epis., of Northampton, 
Mass., to St. Paul’s, Fairfield, Conn. 

LYON, A. C., Bapt., of Newark, N. J., to Fay- 
etteville, N. Y. 

MEEK, 8. W., U. P., Waltdo, N.Y. Accepts. 

MOSES, R. G., Bapt., of Falmouth, Eng., to 
Camden, Eng. 

MoAULEY, D. T., U. P., Big Creek, Kan. 

MAOFARLAND, PETER, Epis., to Opelousas and 
Washington, La. 

ROSS, J. A., Cong., Belfast, Me. 

SMITH, A. P., Presb. (So.), Dallas, Tex. Ac- 
cepts. 

THOMPSON, O. 8., Presb., of Troy, at Gamble 
Lawn ch., St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, Joun B., Ref. (Dutch), of New 
York, to Peekskill, N. Y. Accepts. 

WHITAKER, J. A., Presb., of Jefferson City, 
to Rolla, Mo. 


YERGER, Henry §8., Presb., Columbus, Ky. 


REMOVALS. 
BARTHOLOMEY, A. H., Luth., English Mis- 
sion, Trenton, N. J. 
BREMNER, Davin, Derry, N. H. 
COLE, Jrrexn D., D.D., Bapt., Lockport, I. 
FISHER, C. E., Cong., Lawrence-st. ch., Law- 
rence, Mass. 
GORDON, D. M., U. P., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
HART, Burvert, Cong., Ist ch., Fair Haven, 
Conn. 
JOHNSON, Wiu1ay, Epis., St. Joseph, La. 
RENWICK, AnpReEw, U. P., Olathe, Kan. 
RICHARDS, Frank, Luth., Church of Merey, 
Chicago, Ill., resigns. aves Sept. 30th. 
WHITAKER, J. A., Presb., Jefferson City, Mo., 
resigns. Leaves July dist. 


DEATHS. 
CICATERRI, Fr R. C., July 19th, Wood- 
stock College, Md., aged 70. 
HICKOK, M. J., D.D., Presb., Marietta, O. 
— PerTer F., R. C., Brookline, Mass., July 
th. 


LEITZE D. W., Luth., of Selinsgrove, to 
Sligo, Pa. 
= Henry, R. C., July 2ist, Baltimore, 


QUINZBURG, D.D., Israelite, Boston, Mass., 
July 20th, aged 61. 

WILBERFORCE, Samuz1, D.D., Epis., Bishop 
of Winchester, Leatherhead, Eng., July 
19th, aged 68. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHANDLER, E. K., Bapt., has accepted.a 
fessorship in Franklin Coll. "— 

HARRISON, P. L., Luth., has hooepees the ap- 
pointment of superintendent of the prepar- 
atory department of Pennsylvania Coll. 

RICHARD, J. W., Luth., of Galt, Ill., has ac- 
= a professorship in Carthage Coll., 


RUSSELL, Josrra A., Epis., of Griswold Coll., 
has become superintendent of schools at 
Corning, Ia., and also acts as missionary of 
the diocese. 

VALENTINE, Mizrtox, D.D., Luth., has re- 
signed his position as president of Penn- 
sylvania Coll. 

BB, W.8., Bapt., has been elected pres- 
ident of Bapt. Coll., Miss. 

WHITFIELD, Tueo., Bapt., has resigned his 
professorship in the Bapt. Coll. Miss, 








THE diplomatic title of the Shah is “‘ the sov- 
ereign to whom the sun serves asa standard, 
whose splendor and magnificence equal those of 
the heayens ; the sublime sovereign; the mon- 
arch whose armies are numerous like the stars 
and whose grandeur recalls that of Djamschid ; 
whose munificence is equal to that of Darius ; 
the heir to the throne of the Keyaniens; the 
sublime and absolute emperor of all Persia.” 


...-A lively boy, while under the painful hal- 
lucination that he was a Modoc, buried a pin- 
headed arrow in his father’s leg the other day, 
very much to the surprise of that individual. 
The old gentleman, recovered sufficiently, how- 
ever, to impress this scion with the belief that 
he had actually sat on a lava-bed. 


..+» Well-informed old lady (to polite young 
tourist): ‘So you’ve come to see the beauties 
of the neighborhood, have you? ~ Well, then, 
there hain’t none to see; for they’re just all on 
’em the plainest-faced, commonplace girls 
about these parts there is to be found in all 
the wide world, and so I tell ’ee.”” 


....“Does the train start this evening at’ 


thirty-five minutes past six, as usual?’ asked 
an elderly lady of a railroad employée. 

‘* No, it leaves at twenty-five to seven,” was 
the reply. 

“Dear mey,dear me, how they do change 
these trains !’’ 


..-Aman who was bitten by a dog the other 
night declared, as soon as he recovered from 
his fright, that he would kill the animal. 

“But the dog isn’t mad,’’ said the owner. 
“*Mad!’’ shouted the victim, exasperated, 
‘* What has he got to be mad about! ”’ 


..»-An eccentric old fellow, who lives along- 
side of a graveyard, was asked if it was not an 
unpleasant location. ‘‘ No,” said ‘he, ‘“‘I never 
jined places in my life with a set of neighbors 
that minded their own business so stiddy as 
they do.” 


...-A camel and an elephant belonging to a 
circus were tied to a tree near the railway the 
other day, when the express train came along. 
The eamel fainted away, but the elephant 
started off with the tree, the camel, and the 
Keeper. 


....A Tennessee lady presented her husband 
with a pair of twins, andin due season added 
triplets. ‘Dear me,” exclaimed an astonished 
neighbor, “I s’pose Mrs. Stebbing will have 
quadrupeds next and then ceatipedes.”’ 


.... The Boston Zranscript, looking through 
modern glasses, thinks the “ambitious youth 
who fired the Ephesian dome” must have been 
a traveling agent for a patent fire-extinguishing 
apparatus, 


...-A theatrical manager, who has a nice 
little p)ace in the country, has put up on his 
garden-fence, since the cherries ripened, a sign- 
board, reading: “Free list absolutely sus- 
pended.” 


....-A man who came home from a Saratoga 
ball in a crowded coach declared that he had 
no objection to rings on his fingers; but he 
had a decided objection to belles on his toes. 


....A Western newspaper, in commending a 
letter which it publishes to its readers, says it 
“contains facts enough to weatherboard a 
Duluth grain-elevator.” 


.-.. Said @ woman to a physician. who was 
weighing two grains of calomel for a child: 
‘“Dinna be so mean wi’ it ; it is for a poor fath- 
erless bairn.”’ 


«++. There dwells in this city a brilliant char- 
coal man who calls himself a picture, because he 
has becn a drawing in charcoal for twenty years 
past. 

....That wasa caustic remark of a young 
lady concerning one of her aversions; ‘‘He’s 
almost a brute—he only lacks instinet.’? 


...-Candidates for office in the West are 
blistering their hands trying to mow, in order 
to gain the good opinion of the farmers. 


....8ome very unscrupulous person has de- 
fined a Chinese policeman as an ‘Asiatic’ col- 
larer.’’ 


,...dones takes a vacation because he needs 
change. Jenkins stays at home for a‘similar 
reason. ; 


....Milk in’ New York is now said to be as 
pure as water. That’s too thin. 


....Who is the oldest lunatic on record? 
Time out of mind. 

.+»» When is charity like a bee? When it be- 
gins to hum. 

-.+.The best thing out—an aching tooth, 

....S8pendthrifts capitals—I, O, U. 

-... Pressing business—a hatter’s. » : 

..--A hot lunch—fire-crackers. 


{July 31, 1878. 










Tae crews of four Spanish men-of-war hay. 
ing revolted, the government issued, last 
week, a proclamation declaring them Pirates, 
and authorizing their capture and treatment ag 
such by any foreign power on the high Seas, 
The province of Alicante bas declared itself an 
independent canton. The Cortes has approyea 
a bill providing for the imposition of extraordj. 
nary war taxes. The Carlists assert that their 
effective forces in Spain now number 30,000 
men. The French Government has refused to 
grant them belligerent rights. The city of Car. 
tagena is in revolt, and Gen. Contreras, who jg 
in command there, threatens to seize all the 
German ships now lying in the harbor unless 
the ‘ Vigilante,” one of the rebel ships, which 
has been captured by a German man-of-war, is 
restored to the insurgents. 


-..-A destructive fire occurred in Baltimorg 
last Friday, which commenced at the corner of 
Howard and Lexington streets, and swept 
diagonally through to the Roman Catholic Qa. 
thedral. The west wing of the Maryland 
University was burned and the east 
slightly damaged. The Presbyterian church 
where the last Assembly was held was totally 
destroyed, and also a small German Lutheran 
church. The Cathedral was several times on 
fire, but escaped destruction. Three or four 
blocks were wnolly burned and five or six more 
partially destroyed. The section destroyed was 
chiefly occupied by small stores, factories, and 
eheap houses, The loss amounts to about 
$500,000. 

.-.-A delegation of South Carolinians had ap 
interview with Attorney-General Williams last 
week, and urged that-further prosecution of 
the Ku-Klux offenders in the South be discon- 
tinued, as the organization was broken up and 
the cessation of the prosecution would have 
conciliatory effect upon all classes. The At- 
torney-General said that instructions had al- 
ready been issued to stop the prosecutions 
against Ku-Klux offenders except in very ag- 
gravated cases. 


-...-A meeting of Republicans opposed to 
Butler’s nomination for governor of Massachu- 
setts was held in Boston, last Friday. H. H, 
Coolidge presided and speeches were made by 
the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, ex-speaker Harvey 
Jewell, and others. An executive committee to 
“consider what measures are necessary to per- 
petuate the integrity of the Republican party 
and to promote the welfare of the state’ was 
appointed. 


...-A treaty between Russia and Khiva has 
been signed, by which the Khan promises to 
pay Russia 2,000,000 roubles and to abolish 
capital punishment in his dominion; while, in 
return for this, Russia guarantees the independ. 
ence of the Khanate. The Czar’s troops 
will occupy Khiva until the war indemnity is 
paid. 


...-A vote of confidence in the Government 
was adopted by the French Assembly, last 
week, by 400 yeas to 270 nays. In the vote by 
which the present government was called into 
being, on the 24th of May, President Thiers 
defeated by only 14 majority. : 


....The staff of Gen. Manteuffel, the com 
mander of the German Army of Occupation, 
will remain at Nancy only a short time longer. 
After its departure from that city the Verdun 
district will be the only French territory occu 
pied by German troops. 


....The revolutionists in the State of Jalisco, 
Mexico, have been defeated, and their leader, 
Lozada, who has for the last fifteen years re 
fused to submit to the authority of the Federal 
Government, has been captured. 


.... Attempts to form Granges of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry among the farmers of 
New England have not thus far proved success 
ful. Only one Grange has been formed, #% 
Greenfield, Mass. 


...-Mr. William H. Whalley, M. P., a promi- 
nent friend of the Tichborne claimant, is coming 
to this eeuntry for the purpose of soliciting 
subscriptions to enable the claimant to defray 
the expenses incurred in his trial. 


....A train on the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railroad was thrown from the track 02 
July 2ist by six robbers, who stole two thou 
sand dollars from the express safe. The eng 
neer was killed. 


....The referee in the college regatta has 
officially decided that Yale came in first, Wes 
leyan second, and Harvard third, and that the 
order of the other crews cannot be determined. 


....The booths around Washington Market, 
in this city, were demolished last week, in com- 
pliance with the order of the Board of Health. 


....Attorney-General Williams has decided 
against the extradition of Carl Vogt. 


....The Emperor of Austria is to visit 8 





Petersburg this fall. 
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The Slave Power. 
RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA* 

No. XCVIIL. 

DEBATE ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 











BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
Vick-PRESIDENT OF THE Unitep Srares. 


Tur rule that laws reflect the real image 
ofa people has many exceptions. _Some- 
times they are but the rescript of conviction 
rather than of character, of theory than of 
practice, of what men know than of what 
they are prepared to do. Sometimes, too, 
they remain on sufferance, inoperative, rel- 
ies of former days, more the indexes of past 
than of present opinions, purposes, and 
plans. When, however, an attempt is made 
to change or modify laws to meet existing 
emergencies; when, too, there are conflict- 
ing interests and sentiments, then the legis- 
lation adopted, and the legislation rejected 
as well, and the reasons assigned therefor, 
reveal very clearly the mind and will of the 
people who adopts or rejects. It is in this 
view that the debates and votes on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade in the Congress of 
1859—1860 are instructive and worthy of 
particular notice. They reveal with unmis- 
takable clearness the sentiments of the na- 
tion, at that late date, on both this terrible 
putcome of slavery and on the guilty cause 
itself. 

Two facts were patent. There were men 
who were willing, for its enormous profits, 
toincur the guilt and risks of this traffic 
and take their chances. There were in- 
creasing numbers who were not only wil- 
ling tosupply themselves with labor from 
this contraband and outlawed trade, but 
anxious to see this ban of outlawry re- 
moved and this execrable commerce thrown 
open again to unrestricted use. This in- 
yolved two necessities: more vigorous 
measures by the government for the sup- 
pression of the traffic, and the adoption of 
some humane policy toward those ill-fated 
Africans who might be captured on board 
slave-ships. For the first, Mr. Wilson in- 
troduced a bill on the 16th of April for the 
more effectual suppression of the slave 
trade. For the second, Mr. Benjamin, of 
Louisiana, in conformity with a communi- 
cation from the President, introduced, on 
the same day, a resolution for a proper dis- 
position of eleven hundred Africans who 
had been landed at Key West from two 
slayers, captured in the West India waters. 
Though the removal of the cause necessi- 
tated the cure, and the abatement of the 
evil destroys much of present interest in the 
proposed remedies, yet none who would un- 
derstand aright their nation’s history can be 
indifferent to the revelations of popular sen- 
timent which the introduction of those 
measures occasioned, the disposition made 
of them, and the loudly proclaimed senti- 
ments of those even then on the eve of this 
great rebellion. , 

Mr. Wilson’s speech, which was largely 
documentary and embraced the testimonies 
of slaveholders themselves, propounded and 
proved that at that time the abhorred traffic 
flourished ‘‘ in defiant mockery of the’ laws, 
the sentiments, and the opinions of the civil- 
ized world.” After quoting from their dis- 
batches, hesaid: ‘‘ Here, Mr. President, we 
have the emphatic declarations of four 
American ministers to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment—Proffit, Wise, Tod, and Schenck 
—that the American flag is made to pro- 
tect the piratical traffic of African slavers.” 
And he added: ‘‘Our naval officers in 
their dispatches and letters are equally 
emphatic in these declarations,” as wit- 
ness the testimonies of Commodore Greg- 
ory, commanding on the African coast, 
Commodore Foote, and others. And these 

Men not only bore this testimony, but stren- 
uously urged upon the Government the 
importance of redoubling its exertions to 
break up the dreadful trade. Perhaps, how- 
ever, more significant still was the action of 
Mr. Clayton, who, having left the Depart- 
ment of State for the Senate, soon intro- 
duced a bill to remedy the shocking evils 
“described in the reports of our officials in 
Brazil.” This bill received the unanimous 





*Entered according to Act of Congress, by H.C. 
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vote of the Senate, but never came to a vote 
in the House. The evidence, however, was 
mournfully complete that the slave trade, 
with its horrors aggravated by the very 
efforts for its extirpation, was prosecuted to 
an alarming extent, and that the crusade 
against the rights of man in which the slave 
propagandists were so earnestly engagéd 
embraced the revival and legalizing of the 
slave trade as among its ulterior purposes. 
This became more and more manifest in the 
unequivocal sympathy extended to those’en- 
gaged in it. 

‘* American juries,” said Mr. Wilson, “ re- 
fused to indict or convict the audacious 
pirate; American jurists misconstrued, mis- 
interpreted, and perverted the statutes of 
the country; American journals justified 
these deeds of piracy and blood.” Referring 
to South Carolina and its former denuncia- 
tions of the slave trade, he called upon the 
Senate to mark the change. ‘* Grand 
juries,” he said, ‘‘ refuse to indict the pirates 
end felons of the slaver ‘Echo’; and Cap- 
tain Corni, the pirate leader of the ‘Wan- 
derer,’ instead of the felon’s cell or; felon’s 
scaffold, now struts the streets, amid the 
caresses of applauding thousands.” ‘‘ From 
that state,” he added, ‘‘ a delegate goes into 
a national convention of the American 
Democracy, advocates the reopening of the 
African slave traffic, avows himself the 
owner of some of the barbarians of the 
‘Wanderer,’ and invites the delegates of a 
Christian people to go home with him and 
see his noble specimens of imported ne- 
groes.” 

Mr. Wilson’s bill contained thirteen sec- 
tions, three of which were the bill of Mr. 
Clayton. Among the things provided for 
were the construction of five steam sloops 
of war better adapted for the purpose 
than those then in African waters, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of | the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty; the release of 
naval officers from legal responsibilities 
in case of mistaken capture of any sus- 
pected craft; a fourfold increase of 
bounty ; to make the fitting-out as well as 
the sailing of slavers piracy; with sundry 
other provisions to meet existing defects 
and render more effective and sure the legis- 
lation upon the subject. While the bill was 
pending, Commodore Foote, afterward ad- 
miral, who distinguished himself so much 
during the War of the Rebellion by his 
courage and so endeared himself to his 
countrymen by his Christian character and 
conduct, wrote from New York suggesting 
some modifications of the bill. “ Ihave read,” 
he wrote to Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ with deep interest 
your bill and speech in the Senate for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and beg to suy 
that we have never had any plan at all come 
parable to the one you have proposed and 
enforced with such ability. With the modi- 
fications I have taken the liberty to suggest, 
your bill would reach any conceivable case, 
and result in the extirpation of the slave 
trade under our flag. The navy, I am sure, 
is ready to do its part in the great and 
humane work of suppressing the most atro- 
cious and revolting trade which ever dis- 
graced human nature.” 

The case seemed, indeed, but too fairly 
made out tbat the nation’s flag was basely 
prostituted to this nefarious traffic, Com- 
modore Foote declaring that ‘‘ the American 
flag has become deeply involved in theslave 
traffic’; Mr. Proffit, minister to Brazil, assert- 
ing that ‘the scandalous traffic could not be 
carried to any extent were it not for the use 
made of our flag”; and even Mr. Wise, min- 
ister the next year to the same court, say- 
ing: “Our flag alone gives the requisite 
protection against the right of search, visit, 
and seizure,” so that “ without the aid of 
our own Citizens and our flag it could not 
be carried on with success at all.” The cry 
of humanity was too loud to be unheard, if 
unheeded. The testimony of Commodore 
Foote was unequivocally given as to the 
necessities of the case and the wise adapta- 
tion of the measures proposed to the end 
desired. And yet it received but cool sup- 
port from Congress and the bill never 
reached a vote. Senator Hammond called 
in question some of the charges made by 
Mr. Wilson in regard to the sympathy too 
manifest for the pirate more than for bis 
victim; and the popular feeling at the South 
was rather in favor of loosening than 
increasing resirictions. But his reply was 
halting and equivocal. He admitted that 


there was ‘‘a small party in the State of 
South Carolina who favor the slave trade,” 
and that Captain Corni had “ many fine 
traits of character and hosts of friends,” 
who sympathized with him, as he did him- 
self. : 

Two days after the discussion of Mr. 
Wilson’s bill, the President sent a communi- 
cation to Congress, covering a letter from 
the marshal of the Southern District of 
Florida, setting forth the facts that the cap- 
tured cargoes of twoslavers were at Key 
West, and that more might be ‘‘ daily ex- 
pected,” and adding the expression of his 
opinion that it was ‘‘ one of the worst. spots 
for an African negro depot” on the coast of 
the United States. The next day Mr. Ben- 
jamin, chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, reported a bill to meet the necessities of 
the case. In his remarks introducing the 
bill, the senator stated that “the President 
is totally without power to provide for them, 
and has asked Congress what shall be done 
with them.” Remarking that there had been 
several subjects connected with African 
slave trade which had been referred to his 
committee on which they were not prepared 
to report, he singled this out as a matter of 
‘pressing necessity,” on which there was 
need of speedy action. He accordingly re- 
ported a bill making it ‘lawful for the 
President of the United States to enter into 
contract with any person or persons, society 
or societies, or body corporate, to receive 
from the United States, for aterm not ex- 
ceeding five years, all negroes,” etc., cap- 
tured on board slave-ships, and to provide 
them with suitable clothing, food, and 
shelter for the period of six months and at 

acost not exceeding one hundred dollars 
each. In addition to this general provision, 
the bill contained a special provision and 
the appropriation of two hundred thousand 
dollars for those just landed at Key West. 
It transpired, during the debate that sprung 
up that the President had suggested sending 
them to Liberia, and that there had been a 
correspondence between the committee and 
the officers of the American Colonization 
Society, who had expressed a willingness to 
receive them, on the score of humanity, 
though they said: ‘‘ Liberia does not want 
these people for her own benefit.” Referring 
to the two hundred thousand of the native 
population within the jurisdiction of the 
colony, they added: ‘‘She has in them, too, 
as much heathenism as she has the means to 
manage well.’ They suggested, too, that, 
instead of six months and one hundred dol- 
lars, the time should be fixed at one year 


and the amount at one hundred and fifty: 


dollars, as being the only arrangement that 
would be ‘‘ just to Liberia or humane to the 
recaptured.” This suggestion of the Society 
was moved and accepted as an amendment— 
at least, that it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the President within such limita- 
tions, and the bill thus amended was passed 
by a vote of forty-one to fourteen. The 
main significance of the debate upon the 
bill lay in the position and utterances of the 
minority—the Republicans and many of the 
Democrats recognizing and recording it as 
their sentiment that humanity and justice, 
as binding on states as on individuals, could 
do no less than what the President had 
recommended. 

The future leader of the Confederacy fore- 
shadowed the policy of Belle Isle, Salis- 
bury, and Andersonville in his heartless and 
unjust remarks, With frigid indifference 
and utter obliviousness of the real facts of 
the case, after belittling the injury done 
the African, by saying that he had only 
‘exchanged a black master for a white 
master,” he said: ‘‘I think, sir, that it is 
carrying sympathy, humanity, or whatever 
it may be called, to an extreme. Charity 
begins at home. I have no right to tax our 
people in order that we may support and 
educate the barbarians of Africa. We have 
taken upon ourselves the police of the seas, 
which did not belong to us; and now we go 
still further than that, and tax the Treasury 
in order to support and educate Africans 
who may be found on board of slavers. I can 
only view it as an enormity, an oppressive 
enormity.” Having them on their hands, he 
said the only question was to get rid of them 
in the easiest way, which, in his judgment, 
was to turn them “loose as near their home 
as possible.” ‘‘ Having the wolf by the ears,” 
he said, ‘‘ the only question’ is how to let 








him go. To more than that I cannot con- 








sent. I shall, therefore, vote against the 
whole bill.” Suiting his action to the word, 
he moved to amend the bill ‘*‘so that it will 
read simply to give the President power to 
send those back who are here.” 

Mr. Mason was hardly less unfeeling and 
offensive. He denied the constitutional 
power of the Government to do anything 
in the matter of recapturing slaves; that, in 
his judgment, belonging to the states. 
Though he said when such slaves are 
brought, as “ we cannot permit them to re- 
main here, therefore, the obligation is upon 
us to send them back to Africa.” “ All this 
talk,” he said, ‘‘ about its being an act of in- 
humanity to take them back to the precise 
place from which we are told they were 
Tutblessly torn is humbug”; though Mr. 
Clingman had just admitted that ‘if we 
just turn them adrift on the coast of Africa 
they will starve to death,” and Mr. Critten- 
den immediately added, ‘‘ To land them on 
the naked shores of Africa would be literally 
to kill them.” 

Mr. Toombs expressed his purpose to vote 
against the bill, because he was opposed to 
the policy of interfering with the slave 
trade. ‘I never liked the Ashburton 
treaty,” he said ; and added: ‘‘ All this thing 
of putting our fingers in to prevent the slave 
trade between Africa and Cuba or Africa 
and Brazil is a policy to be discouraged. It 
is none of our business.” 

Is it strange that men who, seemingly 
destitute of the commonest instincts of bu- 
manity and deaf to the demands of justice, 
could thus boldly and vauntingly proclaim 
their utter profligacy of sentiment and feel- 
ing should also be dead to the claims of 
patriotism, and in their mad rage against 
freedom be ready to throttle the Republic 
itself? The bill was taken up in the House, 
sharply debated, and passed, a few days be- 
fore the close of the session, though there 
were fifty-six who voted in the negative. 
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THAT BOY. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Is the house turned topsy turvy ? 
Does it ring from street to roof ? 
Will the racket still continue, 
Spite of all your mild reproof ? 
Are you often in a flutter ? 
Are you sometimes thrilled with joy ? 
Then I have my grave suspicions 
That you have at home—that Boy. 


Are the walls and tables hammered ? 
Are your nerves and ink upset ? 

Have two eyes, so bright and roguish, 
Made you every care forget ? 

Have vour garden-beds a prowler, 
Who delights but to destroy? 

These are well-known indications 
That you have at home—that Boy. 


Have you seen him playing circus— 
With his head upon the mat 
And his heels in mid-air twinkling— 
For his audience, tbe cat ? 
Do you ever stop to listen, 
When his merry pranks annoy— 
Listen to a voice that whispers, 
You were once just like—that Boy ? 


Have you heard of broken windows, 
And with nobody to blame ? 

Have you seen a trowsered urchin, 
Quite unconscious of the same? 

Do you love a teasing mixture 
Of perplexity and joy? 

You may have a dozen daughters, 
But I know you’ve got—that Boy. 





PANSY’S VISIT. 


BY M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 





Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Pansy. She lived in a pleasant home 
where there was a great deal of fresh air 
and warm sunshine, and was surrounded by 
a numerous crowd of brothers and sisters. 
These children looked much alike, though 
some of them were quite plain, while others 
were very pretty and attractive. 

Their mother was an old-fashioned, sens- 
ible woman, who could take care of fifty 
as wellas one. She gave them all a nice 
cool bath every morning, and dressed them 
in substantial green frocks, suitable for any 
weather; so they were always kept in a 
happy and healthy condition and were al- 
together a family to be justly proud of. 





One day Sylvia and Bruno, who lived in 
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the white house nc w by, came along on their 
accustomed walk, and stopped to observe 
how the small people were growing. 

The children Knew them well, and were 
pleased to receive the attention they were 
generally ready to bestow; so on this occa- 
sion the whole group smiled up so brightly 
into Sylvia’s face that she. lingered longer 
than usual to praise and pet them. At length 
she exclaimed to Bruno: ‘‘I think this dark- 
eyed Pansy is the loveliest of them all,and I 
should like to take her home with me to be 
my companion; it would seem so pleasant, 
especially in dull, stormy days, to have such 
a cheerful little creature in the house.” 

Pansy was filled with delight. on hearing 
this, for she had often looked at the great 
white house, with its gleaming windows, and 
wondered over and over about what went 
on inside. Sometimes, when the doors were 
open, she had heard a bird singing a strange, 
sweet song, quite different from anything she 
had ever listened to before. So now she be- 
gan to dream of the new and mysterious life 
that seemed unclosing before her, and was 
80 elated that she scarcely felt sorry at the 
prospect of separation from her brothers 
and sisters. 

Bruno ¢xpressed his opinion that it would 
be better to leave ber among her own kith 
and kin; but Sylvia had set her heart on 
having the child, so Pansy soon found | her- 
self living within the wonderful white walls, 
that, when seen from a distance, appeared 
to contain everything that was joyful. 

‘* Now, little Pansy,” said Sylvia, “all I 
ask of you is to grow and be beautiful, and 
I shall love youand show you to my friends, 
and we shall be happy together.” 

So Pansy did her best, to be sure, and 
strove day after day to'look her prettiest; 
but this was not like the eld unconscious 
way of living, when she was merry from 
morning till night without knowing the rea- 
son why. = 

She soon began to feel very lonely, shut 
up in the dim rooms; and then, too, the 
dust rising from the carpet would get 
into her eyes and make her cry, and 
now, when Canary sung the song she 
had once thought so sweet, it made 
her head ache, so that she only wished 
he would be quiet. Soon the poor child be- 
came so unhappy that she often thought 
she would be glad to go away into the fields 
and woods and be a gipsy among the violet 
tribes. She drooped and looked so pale and 
lifeless that Sylvia could not avoid noticing 
that something was going wrong, and tried 
in various ways to make her more contented 
and .comfortable. But she remained so 
utterly indifferent to all these attentions that 
Sylvia was in. much perplexity, and could 
not decide what course to pursue. At 
length she determined to consult Bruno, 
telling him that she really feared for dear 
little Pansy’s life unless someth ing could be 
speedily done to arouse her languid energies. 

‘Pansy is homesick!” declared Bruno, 
*‘ and there is nothing else the matter with 
her. Now, do not try to help her with 
medicine, but justcarry her back to her own 
home among her brothers and sisters, and 
you will see how quickly she will revive.” 

Sylvia reluctantly admitted th at he might 
be right ; so that very day she carried Pan- 
sy back, and set her down in the midst of 
her relations and friends. And then what 
a rejoicing there was all about her. The 
youngest children had grown so much dur- 
ing her absence that she scarcely recog- 
nized them, and the whole family looked so 
bright and healthy that Pansy felt quite 
ashamed of her~pale-cheeks. Expressions 
of delight at her return were heard on 
every side, and no one made the lea allu- 
sion to her forlorn appearance. Little Peri- 
winkle, who was about her .own age, came 
scampering through the grass to see her; 
and Mignonette, her nearest neighbor, was 
overjoyed to have her once more for a 
playmate; even stately Lady Rose nodded 
and smiled kindly at her. 

Encircled by these dear and familiar home 
scenes, she soon felt her troubles. lighteu 
and float away like the thistle-down and 
clouds; and, when Sylvia came in. a few 
days to see her, she was wellsatisfied to find 
her the ‘same pretty, sprightly creature as 
she used to be, and so agreed with Bruno 
that it was home-sickness, and nothing 
more, that had for a time wrought such an 
unhappy change in her health and spirits. 

Now Pansy freauentlv entertains a eroun 
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of young companions with stories of the 
many curious things she saw and heard 
while she stayed in Sylyia’s house, and is 
regarded by them as an oracle of wisdom 
and experience. She is, indeed, wise enough 
to know that the sensible, old-fashioned 
mother is right when she says: 

‘*Home is the best place for Periwinkle 
or Pansy to grow and be beautiful.” 





THE LITTLE LABORERS OF NEW 
YORK. 


Ir is estimated on trustworthy grounds 
that over 100,000 children are at work in the 
factories of New York and the neighboring 
districts, while from 15,000 to 20,000 are 
“floaters,” drifting from one factory to 
another. Of these the envelope factories 
employ about 8,000 ‘children, one-quarter of 
whom are under fifteen years of age. The 
average earnings of the little workers are $3 
per week. The ventilation in these factories 
is generally good. The gold-leaf factories 
employ a large number of children, though 
the exact statistics of the number:cannot be 
given. This occupation requires.much skill 
and delicacy of touch. It is not severe, but 
demands constant attention. “The outside air 
is carefully excluded from these factories, 
owing to the fragile nature of) the material 
used. Thegirls employed are mostly over 
fifteen yearsof age. The burnishing of gold, 
silver, and china-ware is mostly done by 
girls, some of whom-are under thirteen years 
of age. Singularly enough, it is said that 
men in this business. require;to wear breast- 
plates, in order to prevent injury from the 
steel instruments employed, while the girls 
who labor at it sit at long tables; their unde- 
fended breasts pressing against the handles 
of the frame. 

Paper-collar factories are a very important 
branch of children’s labor. Fully 8,000 girls, 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, are em- 
ployed in it. A girl can count and box 
18,000 collars in a day of ten hours. 

Paper-box factories, embracing all sorts 
and sizes, from a match to a work-box, 
employ at least 10,000 children. These be- 
come very expert, and often invent new 
patterns. The material being cheap, the 
children are permitted to take home enough 
to do extra work, and are thus, in fact, ex- 
cluded from night school. 

In regard to factories for making artificial 
flowers it is extremely difficult to obtain 
trustworthy information, as access to the 
shops ts rigidly refused. After considerable 
investigation, it seems to us that from 10,- 
000 to 12,009 children are engaged in them, 
of whom nearly 8,000 are under twelve years 
of age. Many are only five and seven years 
old. The latter are employed preparing and 
cutting feathers for coloring. Employers 
claim this to be a healthy business; but, 
judging from the pale and sickly counte- 
nances of the girls, we doubt the assertion. 

Another important industry employing 
children in the city is the manufacture of 
tobacco. The tobacco factories contain 
fully 10,000 children—of whom 5,000, at 
least, are under fifteen years. The youngest 
child we saw employed in them was four 
years of age. He was engaged in stripping 
tobacco, and his average earnings were about 
one dollar per week. Many laborers work 
all their lives in these factories. We saw 
persons as old as eighty years in them. A 
man seventy years of age told us he had 
spent thirty years in one factory. His two 
boys had entered the factory with him at the 
age of ten and twelve years, and were now 
at work as men in the same shop. Another, 
the foreman and general workshop man- 
ager, had entered that factory thirty-five 
years ago, when a boy ten years of age. 
some of these factories boys under fifteen 

ears are employed in dusky cellars and 
ments, preparing, brining, and sweeten- 
ing the weed, preliminary to ‘‘ stemming.” 
The underground life in these damp, cavern- 
ous places tend to keep the little workers 
stunted in body and mind. Other boys from 
ten to twelve years were squatting on the 
floors, whetting the knives of the cutting 
machines with a mixture of rum and water, 
applied with a sponge. The rapidity with 
which the girls work is wonderful. A girl 
of sixteen years can put up thirteen gross of 
packages of chewing tobacco in tin-foil and 
twenty-two gross in paper in one day. Girls 
and boys from twelve to fourteen years earn 
in this Tosisdess from four to five dollars per 
week. Some little girls only eight years of 
age earn $3 per week, The factis that these 
children are often able to perform the same 
amount of this light labor as adults, while 
they only receive a portion of the pay given 
to older laborers. Thus the children who 
ought to be in school are made to deprive 
older laborers of their employment and re- 
muneration. 

Still another branch absorbs a great num- 
ber of children—the twine factories. No 
accurate estimate can be obtained of the 
number of little laborers in these, but it is 
known to be very large. one up-town 
factory alone 200 children, mostly girls, 
are employed. This work is dangerous. 
The ‘‘hackling machines” are generally 
tended by boys from ten to fifteen years of 
age. Their attention must be riveted on the 
machinery, and cannot relax for a moment, 
or the danger to lite or limbs is imminent. 
The ‘‘ twisting machines,” attended: to by 
girls, are equally dangerous. Many have 
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lost their fingers or joints of them, that 
were caught in the twine. Only great 
presence of mind has saved many of these 
girls from losing the whole hand. Weknew 
in one instance, in a. single night school in 

ew York, five factory girls who had each 
lost a finger or thumb. It is evident that 
strict legislation is needed here, as it has 
been in England, to. protect these. young 
workers from dangerous machinery. The 
air of these twine factories is filled with 
floating particles of cotton and flax and 
must be exceedingly unhealthful. 

it will be seen from these condensed sta- 
tistics what an immense population of chil- 
dren in this city are the little slaves of 
capital.— Harper's Magazine. 





THE FRIEND'S BURIAL. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 





My thoughts are all in yonder town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 


True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen, 

And on her simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 


O not for her the florist’s art, 
The mocking weeds of woe, 

But blessings of the voiceless heart, 
The love that passeth show ! 


Yet all about the softening air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungathered May-flowers wear 
The tints of ocean shells. 


The old, assuring miracle ‘ 
Is fresh as heretofore ; 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 


Here organ swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks but discord were, 

The prayertal silence of the soul 
Is best befitting her. 


No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky ; * 

O. wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 

Breathe but a half-heard sigh! 


Sing softly, spring-bird, for her sake, 
And thou not distant sea, 
Lapse lightly as if Jesus spake, 
Ana ou wert Galilee ! 
For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


From her loved place of prayer I see 
The plain-robed mourners pass, 

With slow feet inpeding reverently 
The graveyard’s springing grass. 

Make room, O mourning ones, for me, 
Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you no more her face shall see 
You sorrow most of all. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day ; 

She cannot fail of who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven ! 

O voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to Heaven ! 


How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise ! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways! 


For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And pleasure, on her daily round, 
She passed unpausing by, 

Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 

_And beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware. 

She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 

And glorified her farm-wife dress 
With beauty not its own. 

The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 

The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 

From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 


—Ailantic Monthly. 


FLAGS. 


THE most simple flags are the best. An 
old writer on heraldry says: ‘‘ Observe that 
the plainer the coat, the nearer antiquity, 
and the simpler the form the more gentle 
the person. Therefore, labor to keep thy 
coat close girt to thee, which is the final 
cause Of all coat-armor.” The fleur de lys 
of old France was simple, and the oriflamme 
still more so. The tricolor is also simple. 
The flags of the German, Russian, and 
Austrian empires are inconveniently com- 
plicated with eagles and other devices, not 
easily discernible. The simplest of all flags 
is that of plain red, which is still borne by 

orocco, although no longer the terror of 
the Mediterranean; and which a party in 
France would substitute for the tricolor. It 
is remarkable that the crescent and star are 











found not only on the flags of Turkey and 
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Persia, but also on the banner of Bucclena 

which pearls mote = famous, week 

remember the prophecy that the 

of Buccleuch Young hele 
Sui Ra ier. 

The same devices were borne in banners op 
the field and in the flags on shipboard, The 
raven of Norway was known and f 
alike in the rivers and in the plains of th, 
countries which the sea-kings invaded, RE 
George’s banner, broad and gay,” has float. 
ed both from donjon tower and masthead of 
line-of-battle ship. Clan Alpine’s pine wayeg 
equally over lake and fell. When the warq. 
er of Branksome looked forth from hig 
towe~ "2 did not need a pair of spectacles 
aua a book of heraldry to distinguish enemies 
from friends, The white lion of Howar 
the one side, and the bloody heart of Dou 
on the other, were easily seen and known, 
Naval colors are required sometimes to dig. 
close and at other times to disguise nationg) 
character; and for either purpose it is gop. 
venient to use something that can readily be 
recognized. The use of standards, and the 
whole science of heraldry, as thereon de. 
pending, is derived by the learned in thi: 
science from the East, We read in the 
Book of Numbers: ‘‘ Every man of the 
children of Israe] shall pitch by their own 
standard with the ensign of their father, 
house.” The writer who quotes: this: text 
tells us in the next paragraph that at the 
siege of Troy Hector bore on his surcoat of 
silk ‘‘ sable two lions combatant or.” Thig 
information was probably derived from the 
same source as was open to Shakespeare 
when he brought the tale of Troy upon the 
stage. Alexander the Great, says the 
same authority, bore a lion rampant, 
and the ancient Persians a bow 
and quiver. If herald came from 
the East, it is not wonderful that military 
titles should have followed. We exhibited 
the fleet at Spithead to the Shah as the 
most netional of all sights; but he might 
have reminded the admiralty who enter. 
tained him that the title which they bear 
is Arabic. If the Shah is not king of kings, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty is cer. 
tainly lord of lords. Eutychus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, writing in the tenth cen 
tury, calls the Caliph Omar Amirol Mume 
nim, which he translates Imperator Fidelium. 
Thus both the name of -adimiral (el emir) and 
the cross which he bears upon his flag 
came from the East. The Union Jack and 
the tricolor of France are combinations o! 
the same “ three bright colors, each divine", 
but the French flag was invented at a time 
when Christianity had been temporarily 
superseded. England has walked steadily 
in the old path, and her fleet has sailed 
under the cross as long as it had a mast. 
head from which it could fly an ensign. 
During many centuries, whatever other 
banners were carried by English armies, 
the banner of St. George was always fore 
most in the field. It was not without sig. 
nificance that the lion of the kings of En 
gland, which was the emblem of strength, 
followed the cross of the nation, which wa 
the emblem of faith.—Salurday Review. 





HIRAM POWERS. 


A GENIUS that was hardly ‘“‘ cradled into 
poetry by wrong” passed from the world 
when Hiram Powers died the other day. 
Few penniless youth have received earliera 
heartier encouragement. First noticed as 
watchmaker’s lad in Cincinnati, he became, 
among other things, a repairer of wax-works 
im the same city, and then a maker of busts 
among the coogressmen at Washingwon, 
where he got a good deal of work and made 
some money. With the savings of this 
short but successful career in portraiture, 
and with some aid from Mr. Nicholas Long: 
worth, his earliest patron, he went to Tray. 
Mr, Powers did not use the assistance of hit 
patron to put himself at a good school, bul 
quickly emerged as an independent pro 
ducer in the lands of classic art, where Mr. 
Lister and Mr. Hawthorne show him intent 
to teach the Greeks, rather than to learp 
from them. Virtually Powers never lived 
in Europe. He is not known to_ have 
submitted himself to the estimates of 
Continental culture, or competed in Con- 
tinental salons, or _ effaced nat 
self-esteem before Continental professors. 
He simply lived in that part of America 
which falls as a current upon the great 
travel route in Southern Europe. It was 
easier in 1638 than it is now to be a Yankee 
prodigy ; but the début of Powers with 4 
statue of Eve showed real promise, and 
Thorwaldsen’s generous approval was not 
misplaced. The next achievement, “The 
Greek Slave,” designed to order for Captain 
Grant, of the British army, became a cufi 
osity of popular and mercantile success 
The original is at Raby Castle, having been 
bought by the Duke of Cleveland; a copy 
was next made, by the Duke’s permission, for 
Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, and has been 
transferred with his gallery to the Americad 
nation; a third fac-simile was cut for Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, a fourth for the Earl of 
Dudley, a fifth for Prince Demidoff, and 4 
sixth for E. W. Stoughton, of this city. The 
‘Slave’ was beyond doubt an historical 
achievement. In literature it was taken UP 
by Mrs. Browning, who was good-natur' 
enough to go into a good deal of agony on 
the subject; in commerce, if we make 4 
standard of the last sale of it (that with 
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a6 Demidoff Collection, at 53,000 francs), 
= Spewets enriched the world with this 
single conception by about $63,600. His 

uction subsequent to this master- 
piece bas never lacked popular success, 
whether in ideal subjects or portraits. In 
the tourist cireles of Florence he has long 
pad the advantageous position of the lion. 
In..attempting the beautiful Mr. Powers 
reached a repose which bears at'first sight a 
gesembtance to ‘style; but what really dis- 
tinguishes such of his subjects.is their plati- 





tude of surface, imperfect vitalization, and 


wantof charm. With his death the moment 
comes when his fame must pass from re- 
wards to work—a travail for very existence. 
In the mechanics of his art he was supreme. 
Admirably adapted to take the head of a 

at marble establishment, he trained his 


“Carvers to perfection; while he almost took 
them off thetr feet with the spectacle of 
eJabor-saving American inventions contin- 


; applied to European laboriousness. 
| lle ae work left his atelier. We are 
not apprised whether bis discovery in model- 
ing with soft plasterand his ingenious forms 
of tools go to the benefit of art at large. His 
inyentiveness and mechanical faculty. were 


yery great and are in themselves a fair 


‘@aim to renown. His death, on the 27th 
ultimo, was at the age of very nearly sixty- 
xeight; his birth, which occurred near Wood- 


_ gtock,.in Vermont, having been. on July 29th, 





1905.—Na'ton. 


THE WOMEN STUDENTS AT 


ZURICH. » 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Zurich 
on the subject of the Russian women stu- 
dents in that city, against whom the late 
ukase is directed, points out that the univers: 
ity has-brought this loss+~if loss it be—upon 
itself by the loose system of admission 
which it has allowed to grow up. Matric- 
ulation has come to be permitted on such 
slight examination as to be a mere pretext 
for collecting in, the place a host of idle 
young women, belonging to democratic socie- 
ties, and forming a part of a society of em- 
igrants avowedly hostile to the Imperial 
Government, whose territories they have 
temporarily left. There have been honor- 
able exceptions in the way of genuine Rus- 
sian Women students, of modest demeanor 
and studious habits; but a large class are 
distinguished chiefly by their noisy manners, 
their habit. of smoking in public, their in- 
attention to the classes they have nom- 


““fially entered, and their appearance at all 


meetings of a radical character. Much in- 


; dignation is expressed at Zurich at the 


terms of the ukase_ and at its sweeping con- 
demnation of the Russian women students 
en masse, as though all were of the objec- 
tionable class above described. But it can 
hardly surprise any one that the Russian 
Government—which has such. excellent 
‘cause at home to dread the tendency of its 
educated subjects, in their reaction from 
despotism, to fly into extreme theories of 
communism—should view the Zurich educa- 
tional movement with suspicion, and should 
not pause to distinguish very finely be- 
tween the better and the worse sort of 
those who have come under its influence. 
Whatis certain at present is that the edict 
is likely to produce its intended effect, and 
thoroughly break up the Russian colony in 


Switzerland —Pail Mall Gazette. 





THE INTELLECT OF BIRDS. 





None of the lower animals, except the 
monkey, seems to have so much imitative 
power, particularly in relation to sounds 
(the imitative power of monkeys has more of 
capacity in it for imitating gestures) as par- 
tots, mocking-birds, ravens, and other tribes 
of birds. Curiously enouch, this seems to 
be more or less a quality of tame, as distin- 

ished from wild birds. At least, Mr. 

eith Adams says that parrots, the cleverest 
of all these imitators when in captivity, 
“are not by any means given to copy the 
call-notes of other birds in their native 
woods”; so that imitation would seem 
to be the channel into which their 
intellectual energy is apt to be di- 


“fected when they are robbed of their 


natural occupations.. That is, we suppose, 
their perceptions being very acute and their 
voice well developed, directly they are cut 
off from their usual occupations, they begin 
to imitate all they hear, by way of exercis- 
ing their latent faculties. That birds can 


» £0 beyond mere imitation, and are to some 


éxtent accomplished actors, the evidence 
as to all those birds which by false 
pretenses of agitation lure the  trap- 
per away from the vicinity of their 
‘Rest completely shows. Mr, Leith Ad- 
ams bears witness to this, and tells bes 
sides the story of the trick played by the 
ruby-throated humming-bird of Canada, 
‘which, if captured, ‘‘ feigns death by shut- 
ting its eyes and remaining quite motion- 
less,” and then suddenly makes a vigorous 
effort to escape. This shows not merely 9 


‘dramatic gift, but a distinct purpose in the 


use of it, . Ruses of a similar kind are, how- 
ever, not, unexampled in other animals than 

ds. Cats, for instance, constantly feign 
sleep for the purpose of catching birds, or 
Mice more effectually. 

On the whole, howevur, it may be safely 
Said that birds seem to haye much more 
Capacity for perceiving beauty, much more 


“gift for social enjoyment, a finer knowledge 
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of distance and direction, and more power 
of vocal imitation than any other order of 
animals of which we know anything. On 
the other ‘hand, they have less sense of 
power and sympathy than the dog, and, 
therefore, much less sense of responsibility 
to their superiors, whom they often love but 
seldom serve. Perhaps we might generalize 
these mental qualifications by saying that 
birds are chiefly educated by perceptions— 
wonderfully accurate, indeed, but still of 
things. at a distance, of things at an almost 
telescopic range; that their rapidity of a 
makes them creatures of wide experience, but 
not of full experience of any species but their 
own; and that, as a result, they cannot 
know men well enough to learn as much 
from men as dogs, and cats, and elephants, 
and even other orders of creatures learn. 
Birds, in short, get bird’s-eye views of the 
earth; and bird’s-eye views, however in- 
structive to those who have previously 
mastered the details carefully, do not ex- 
actly furnish a good basis for progressive 
knowledge.—Spectator. 





A COLORADO UTOPIA. 





Ir we may believe the correspondent of a 
Western newspaper, Colorado is the fair, the 
chosen spot. whereto the nobility and gentry 
of the earth, weary of the shams of an all 
too artificial society, do fly in crowds to 
warble thereftheir wood-notes wild. There, 
dropping their high estates, they indulge in 
various primitive and Arcadian pursuits,such 
as printing, butchering, hoeing, and wash- 
ing dishes. One ranchman is said to be the 
son of a general in-the British army ; two oth- 
ers are the sons of an eminent London bank- 
er. A German baron merrily hoes his time 
away in his garden, while his lady wife finds 
the lofty atmosphere of sincerity mons 
the pots and kettles in the kitchen. 
graduate of Yale employs his learning in 
the trade of the butcher, and a graduate of 
one of the English universities manages a 
dairy and personally attends to the con- 
cerns of the same. And all these and 
others do not play at labor, we are told— 
‘“ they work like galley slaves.” Gorgeous 
luxury in the shape of jewelry and dry 
goods fills their tents and is as dust under 
their feet.. All their leisure, itis to be sup- 

osed, they spend in reading ‘“ Locksley 
all” and ‘‘ Vanity Fair.”—TZribune. 
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PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
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MEDICINE. 


What Shall | Do With My Money ? 


For information as to the best and safest invest- 
ment SEND FOR A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
lished Banking-house of 


CEO. P. BISSELL & CO., 
Hartford, Conn., 
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and no buyer ever lost a cent or ever waited a da’ 
for his interest after it y 


For our reliability we refer to Bank of New Y: 
Vermilye & Co., N. a or the old Hartford Bank. % 
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satisfaction no other bed has ever done. 5, terms 
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tions. Bed warranted satisf. in use or 
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J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass, May, 1873 
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The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
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DR, G>°M'LANE'S 
Celebrated American 


Worm SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


——+ 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


ae countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with umming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation ofthe sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violeft ‘pains throughout 
the abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 


Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Wiil certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance whereit should prove in- 
effectual ; “* providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES. NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form ; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, zot capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pittssurcn, Pa. 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’Lane’s, eeered by Fleming 

» Pi h, Pa. To those wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 

tage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Cavada must be ac- 
tompanied by twenty cents extra, 

&@ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally. 
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HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 
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Aspectalty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied oa 
asa preventive in cases of Smatt Pox, VaRrroLorm, véc., 
ete. 

Aspecialty for common colds, coughs,and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 

Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 
where. 
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NOTICES. 


"Ail communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
anouid be addressed to The Editor of. The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O, Box 2787. 


@” All for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; andall business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 


§3~ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

¢a?~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


~The Independent. 


HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Iprrok, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
INDIANS. 


THE Constitution of the United States, 
Ihough made by and for those who, in its 
preamble, describe themselves as ‘‘ the peo- 
ple of the United States,” nevertheless, inci- 
dentally refers to the Indians of this country 
three times by title and once by implication. 
The light which is thus thrown upon their 
legal status is of some value in the dis- 
cussion of the Indian question, and especial- 
ly in deciding the principles by which the 
American people ought to be guided in its 
solution. 

The phrase ‘‘ Indians not taxed” occurs 
twice in the Constitution—once in its body 
and oncein the Fourteenth Amendment. 
These Indians in both instances are ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation; 
and, hence, not regarded as forming a part 
of ‘‘the people of the United States.” 
Though living in this country and inhabit- 
inga portion of its territory, they are not 
citizens either by birth or naturalization. 
They are outside of the body politic and 
have no voice in its counsels. 

Who, then, are these ‘‘Indians not 
taxed’’? There has never been, so far as 
we know, any legal or judicial answer to 
this question; yet manifestly these Indians 
are intended to be distinguished from those 
that are taxed. Over theone class the Govern- 
ment, either federal or state, or both, ex- 
tends the taxing power, implying jurisdic- 
tion ; and over the otherit does not, implying 
the absence of jurisdiction. Mr. Walker, 
the Superintendent of the Census, regards 
the phrase “ Indians not taxed” as applica- 
ble only to those Indians who exist in tribal 
relations, who occupy specific territories, 
and who form political communities by 
themselves; while Indians who are or may 
be taxed are out of such relations and have 
been merged into the general corstituency 
of the United States. The tribal Indian is 
non-taxable because he is tribal, and as such 
& constituent of an Indian community or 
state. The non-tribal Indian is_ taxable 
because, having no tribal rélations and 
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living among the whites, he forms a part of 
the people, and indeed is or may be a citizen 
of the United States. 

Thus the historic fact that Indians exist- 
ing as tribes under governments of their 
own area distinct people by themselves, 
and not a part of ‘‘ the people of the United 
States,” is stamped upon the fundamental 
law of the land. Such was the fact when 
the Constitution was adopted and such the 
fact remained when the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was ratified. The distinct and positive 
nationality of these tribes is thus recognized 
asa legal fact; and because of this fact 
these Indians are spoken of as ‘‘ Indians 
not taxed.” They cannot be taxed without 
extending governmental jurisdiction over 
them, and this would of necessity come 
into conflict with their tribal existence. 


All doubt upon this point, if there be 
any, is effectually disposed of by that sec- 
tion of the Constitution which declares 
that Congress shall have power ‘‘to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the In- 
dian tribes.’ Prior to the American Revo- 
lution the authority to regulate trade and 
intercourse with these tribes, whether 
within or without the boundaries of the 
colonies, belonged to the prerogative of the 
British crown. After the Revolution the 
same authority was vested in Congress, for 
the protection of the Indians in their ter- 
ritorial and national rights. The Constitu- 
tion took them as it found them—Indian 
nations, not forming a part of the people 
of the United States—and provided that 
commerce with them, not their own domes- 
tic commerce, should be subject to the reg- 
ulating power of Congress. Judge Story, 
in his comment upon this clause of the Con- 
stitution, after referring to the reasons why 
the power was granted to Congress, uses the 
following language in relation to the ques- 
tion of Indian nationality: 


“Tt has lately been made a question 
whether an Indian tribe, situated with- 
in the territorial boundaries of a state, 
but exercising the powers of government 
and national sovereignty under the guaranty 
of the General Government, is a foreign 
state in the sense of the Constitution, and as 
such entitled to sue in the courts of the 
United States. Upon solemn argument it has 
been held that such a tribe is to be deemed 
politically a state—that is, a distinct political 
society, capable of self-government; but it 
is not to be deemed a foreign state in the 
sense of the Constitution. It is, rather, a 
domestic dependent nation.” 


Judge Story, in the above statement, 
alludes to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the 
Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, declaring the 
attempted jurisdiction of Georgia over the 
Cherokee Territory to be unconstitutional. 
Chief-Justice Marshall, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, said: 


‘*Tn the management of their internal con- 
cerns the Indian tribes are dependent on no 
power. They punish offenses under their 
own laws, and in doing so they are amena- 
ble to no earthly tribunal. They make war 
and form treaties of ies. AB om UP 
merous treaties with the Indian tribes we 
have Meyetvet accessions of territory of in- 
calculable value to the Union. Except by 
compact, we have not claimed the right of 
way through the Indian lands. We have 
recognized in them the right to make war. 
No one has ever supposed that the Indians 
es commit treason against the United 

tates.” 


Kent, in his Commentaries, alludes to the 
same decision, and thus remarks upon it: 


“The Court concluded and adjudged that 
the Cherokee Nation was a distinct com- 
munity, occupying its own territory, with 
boundaries accurately described, in which 
the laws of Georgia cannot rightfully have 
any force, and into which the citizens of 
Georgia have no right to enter, but with the 
assent of the Cherokees themselves or in 
conformity with treaties and with the acts of 
Congress. The Court accordingly consid- 
ered the acts of Georgia which have been 
mentioned tobe repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion, the treaties and laws-of the United 
States, and consequently they were, in the 
udgment of Jaw, nulland void. The decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was not the promulgation of any new 
doctrine, for the several local governments, 
before and since our Revolution, never re- 
garded the Indian nations within their terri- 
torial domains as subjects or members of 
the body politic and amenable individuell 
to their jurisdiction. They treated the Indi- 
ans within their respective territories as free 
and independent tribes, governed their 
own laws and. usages, under their own 
chiefs, and competent to act in a national 
character and exercise self-government, and 
while residing within their own territories 





owing no allegiance to the municipal laws 
of the whites.’ 

Thomas Jefferson, in his correspondence, 
says ‘‘ that the United States had no more 
than a right of pre-emption of the Indian 
lands, not amounting to any dominion cr 
jurisdiction or permanent authority what- 
ever, and that the Indians possessed a full, 
undivided, and independent sovereignty. 
‘*On this basis, and no other, have proceed- 
ed the numerous treaties which the Govern- 
ment has from time to time formed with the 
Indians. As political communities, separate 
and distinct, and having their own organic 
being, Congress is authorized to regulate 
commerce ‘‘ with the Indian tribes”; and 
so long as such tribes exist the Constitution 
of the United States will be a declaration of 
their national character. 

The Fourteenth Amendment says that 
“all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein they reside.” But for 
this phrase ‘subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof” the Indians of this country would 
all be citizens of the United States. They 
have the qualification of birth as really 
as white men. If all who are born in this 
country are by this fact made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States, then there 
would be no use in naming this item asa 
condition of citizenship. The Indians ex- 
isting in tribal relations and recognizing 
the headship of their chiefs have not been 
regarded as subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States; and for this reason and 
while the reason lasts the Fourteenth 
Amendment, on the one hand, excludes them 
from citizenship, and, on the other, implies 
their subjection to another jurisdiction. 
They cannot be tribal Indians and at the 
same time citizens of the United States 
without involving a divided allegiance. 
Ceasing to be the former, then they may be- 
come the latter as really as any other native- 
born inhabitants. Indian citizenship where- 
ever it exists necessarily there supposes the 
death of Indian tribes. 

The sum of what we wish to say is this: 
that the tribal and national character of 
the Indians, as distinct political communi- 
ties, with its resulting rights and duties—a 
theory which has been sdopted by the Gov- 
ernment for nearly a century in its inter- 
course with them, and which has, moreover, 
been solemnly affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States—incidentally ap- 
pears in the Constitution itself. Those who 
are talking so flippantly about denationaliz- 
ing the Indian tribes, and by the law of force 
remitting them to the condition of mere in- 
habitants, irrespective of their own choice, 
are simply proposing that the United States 
should become the killer of the Indian na- 
tions and the robber of the territory which 
belongs to them, and that, too, in the face of 
some four hundred treaties which have ex- 
plicitly recognized their nationality. If the 
people should accept the theory of these free- 
and-easy talkers and perpetrate the enorm- 
ity, the deed, while deserving the wrath of 
Heaven, would expose the American name 
to the reproach of the civilized world. It 
would be the strong outraging the rights of 
the weak. 





THE ATTACKS ON HOWARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


Howarp University labors under the dis- 
advantage of being located in the center of 
national gossip. Just now the institution 
and its president are suffering from what 
we believe to be slanders, and we propose to 
give the facts as we understand them. 

During the earlier existence of Howard 
University many of the trustees were called 
to fill professorships or other salaried posi- 
tions. In due time the presence of a pro- 
fessor in the board, with the influence and 
opportunity to favor his own department 
and oppose propositions in the interest of 
other departments, naturally gave rise to 
jealousy, as well as to criticism from friends 
of the enterprise abroad. Early effort was 
made to discontinue the union of the two 
offices; without success, however, in conse- 
quence of the determined opposition of one 
or two trustees, who considered themselves 
better fitted by the double relation to know 
the wants of the University and to conserve 
its interests. 

At the close of the last school year in 
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consequence of a revival of the criticisms 
on the impropriety of the above policy, 
majority of trustees determined to insist 
upon the retirement from the board of 
salaried professor and officer of the Univers. 
ity. This determination was most stoutly 
opposed by a trustee and professor in the 
collegiate department, who threatened that, 
if pressed to a choice, he would make such 
& public exposure of the transactions of the 
University, especially those with Gen. Hoy. 
ard, as would arouse the people of the coun. 
try against the enterprise and overthrow the 
present management. 

The dissolution of the double relation of 
trustee and salaried officer was, nevertheles, 
pressed by the board; and, as a result, the 
papers are teeming with the efforts of this 
gentleman and his associates to annihilate 
the good reputation of Gen. Howard, and, 
of course, the University and its trusteg 
who stand firm by him. 

In further explanation of the cause of 
this attempted ‘‘exposure,” it is only 
just to say that this trustee was 
professor in the collegiate department dur. 
ing the earlier existence of the University, at 
a salary of $8,000 per year, which sometime 
ago was reduced to $2,500, and that he has 
now been relieved entirely of his duties as 
He ascribes his reduction of 
salary, as well as his removal, to the infly. 
ence of Gen. Howard, and considers that the 
former would not have been rendered neces. 
sary had Gen. Howard refused to receive 
the pay tendered him by the trustees. 


During the six years’ connection of this 
trustee and ex-professor with Howard Uni- 
versity he was, until very recently, the warm 
personal friend of Gen. Howard ; introduced 
the resolution, as the records show, inviting 
and urging him to accept the presidency; 
also introduced the resolution intended to 
secure to the president $5,000 per year a 
salary ; and saw no good reason for making 
‘‘exposures” of the so-called corrupt 
acts of his sixteen peers, whom he con 
siders subservient tools, until the pres 
ent crisis. Having secured Gen. How. 
ard’s acceptance of the presidency, he 
now undertakes to stir up a sentiment 
against General Howard by calling at- 
tention to the fact that General Howard 
purchased in part with public funds the 
University estate. This he does in order t 
secure the opportunity to reutter the false 
charge that General Howard requested the 
trustees to give him a lot from this estate 
As a matter of fact, General Howard did not 
accept a lot when offered; but paid for it 
and then erected a building thereon, costing 
him thousands of dollars, which contributed 
largely toward making the sale of the entin 
estate a success. Another charge mate 
against the management of the University, 
that the trustees have paid General Howard 
for his services, it is ridiculous to consider. 
We have no doubt he has earned all he bas 
been paid. We are informed by the trustees 
that they desire and expect Genera] Howard 
to remain as president, as they do not know 
where they can get any one else so useftl 
for the money, and we are further informed 
that the trustees propose to pay him whs 
in their judgment his services are worth 
them, however numerous and _ persistent 
may be the efforts of enemies at “ exposure, 
and in the future, as in the past, without 
any definite understanding as to the use he 
may make of his money. All statements 1 
the effect that money voted him was given 
with the distinct understanding or coupled 
with the condition that he should give the 
same to the Congregational church are false, 
and the persons referred to as witnesses, t0 
make the story plausible, have denied the 
statements. 

A report by a committee of the trustees is 
before us, signed by Frederick Douglass and 
George E. Baker, Controller of the District 
of Columbia, which briefly disposes of these 
charges, and presents a financial statement 
showing that the institution is far from 
bankruptcy. The current expenses have 
been reduced to $80,900, which is very 
nearly the present annual income. OD 
account of this reduction the profess 
ors in three of the departments (the Jaw, 
medical, and theological) are expected to 
labor without salary, unless the trustees 
shall be able to obtain it from a generous pub» 
lic contributions or special endowment. The 
teaching force in each of the other depart- 





ments (normal, preparatory, and collegiate) 
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@ also largely reduced in numbers and 
salaries, and large appropriations heretofore 
made to aid worthy and indigent students 
eaunot be repeated the coming year. The 
fraducers of the institution take good care 
pot to give publicity to these facts. In the 
yetrenchments thus indicated, as was to be 
expected, the institution has discovered its 
real friends. 












BISMARCK. 


- Tgere is much difference of opinion con- 
perning the recent action of Prince Bis- 
marck in vacating his place in the Prussian 
cabinet and arranging to discharge its du- 
ties by deputy. Some of the correspond- 
ents will have it that he has withdrawn in 
disgrace ; others insist that he is only re- 
lieving bimself of certain disagreeable du- 
ties growing out of his official relations to 
Prussia, in order that he may give himself 
holly to the affairs of the German Empire. 


pearly correct. 

When, a few months ago, Prince Bismarck 
resigned the premiership of Prussia, we were 
told by some of the Berlin correspondents, 
who pretended to know all about it, that it 
was because his policy on the Catholic 


fmperor. Kaiser Wilhelm, it was said, 
pad. begun to shrink from the se- 
yere measures proposed by the premier, 
ind because the latter was inflexible he was 
telieved of the premiership. But we have 
jince seen the Ecclesiastical bills introduced 
sy his successor, Von Roon, and pushed 
through Parliament by the- will of the 
Hohenzollern and with the cordial support 
of Bismarck. These laws are certainly not 
eas rigorous than Bismarck would have pro- 
posed, and the confident statement that a 
rupture had occurred between the Emperor 
and-the chancellor on the Catholic question 
is thus conclusively disproved. 

When Bismarck left his place at the head 
ofthe Prussian cabinet he still retained the 
ministry of foreign affairs. It is this port- 

‘folio that he has lately placed in the hands 
of his deputy. It is said that his virtual 


‘by the defeat of two or three important 
measures in the German Parliament which 
had been entrusted to him. One of these 
was a Military Organization Bill, upon the 
passage of which the Emperor had set his 
heart. It appears that the statesmen of the 
Reichstag are beginning to think that they 
have studied military questions enough of 
late, and that they do not want to learn war 
any more for the present. They evidently 
wish to consolidate and strengthen the Em- 
pire within, instead of being always on 
guard againgt enemies from without. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Military Bill was to be 
discussed, a great many of them simply 
stayed away from the House, and let the 
king’s ministers have it all their own way. 
They did not oppose the bill; they would 
have nothing to say about it; so it died an 
ignoble death. 

Another measure entrusted to Prince Bis- 
‘tmarck was a Press Bill, regulating the 
Management of newspapers in a manner so 
arbitrary and tyrannical that there was an 
outburst of indignation from the whole 
country on its presentation. So intense 
was the feeling that this bill was suffered to 
lie upon the table and never was heard 
from after its first reading. 

- The failure of these two measures has irri- 
tated the Emperor, and it is said that he 
lays the blame of it upon Bismarck. If the 
chancellor did not try to secure their 
Passage, he is to be blamed; if he tried and 
could not, it proves that he has lost part of 
his prestige, and is no longer indispensable 
to the Empire. That is what the corre- 
spondents say. 

Itis quite possible that Prince Bismarck 
did not try very hard to pass these meas- 
ures of absolutism. With all his imperious- 
hess, he is still wise enough to know that 
that there isa point beyond which it will 
not do to push the prerogatives of the Em- 
Dire. The Germany which he has created 
isa power too great and too enlightened to 
submit to unlimited Cesarism. He 
did not try to force these bills through 
Parliament because he saw that the thing 
Could not be done without precipitating a 
Conflict between Parliament and the Gov- 
¢rament, which would be in the highest de- 
gee dangerous to the Empire. It is possible 





that the Hohenzollern has, for this reason, 
suffered him to withdraw from the, Prussian 
cabinet; but'that his influence in German 
politics is to be seriously impaired we do 
not believe. He is still chancellor of the 
German Empire, and it is to the unification 
and development of Germany tbat he has 
given the strength of his great mind and his 
imperial will. While Bismarck lives he will 
be the real ruler of Germany. In any 
emergency that may arise he will surely 
come to the front; for Kaiser Wilhelm is 
too wise a man to alienate from his throne 
the kingliest of his vassals. 


Editorial Rotes. 


THE Jnterior seems to argue that, because 
“birds, beasts, and reptiles” torture their prey 
before destroying it, therefore it is reasonable 
to conclude that God is both unjust and cruel. 
That may be a comforting conclusion to some 
people ; but it fails to console us. That there is 
evil in the world nobody doubts ; that many 
innnocent persons suffer for the sins of others 
nobody denies; that God, for wise reasons, has 
established the solidarity of condition by which 
“the iniquities of the fathers’’—that is to say, 
the consequences of the’ fathers’ iniquities—are 
visited upon the children until the third and 
fourth generation is plainest fact of history; 
but that this community of suffering involves a 
community of blame, that the children who 
suffer are guilty of those sins of their parents 
which caused the suffering is a fiction of the- 
ology invented by the Devil. By the law of 
hereditary transmission evil is propagated and 
many are led astray. But the same law which 
isasavor of death unto death to some is a 
savor of life unto life to others. Good traits as 
well as evil are inherited; virtue as well as vice 
is propagated ; and because God reigns, and 
because “through all the ages one unceasing 
purpose runs,’’ the final result of this system 
which he has established will be beneficent. 
The linking of men together in this way de- 
velops in them sympathy and the sense of 
responsibility ; leads them to consider the 
consequences of their conduct; mightily re- 
strains them oftentimes from vice. What 
intelligent parent does not feel the grip 
of the motives that grew out of this organic 
bond between his life and the lives o/ bis chil- 
dren, holding him fast in the ways of virtue ? 
But what parent would not be tempted to eurse 
God if he thought that God would blame his 
child for the infirmities which the child might 
inherit on account of the parent’s excesses? If 
a drunken father should reproach his son for 
the nervous disorders which he well knew had 
been caused by his own vice, we should call 
him a monster; but the Jnterior says that God 
deals with us on this principle. It is sufficient 
to state this doctrine; we do not need to char- 
acterize it. We only call attention to the fact 
that the people who teach and preach it are the 
ones who believe themselves called of God to 
extirpate heresy. 





THE veteran, Gerrit Smith, has published a 
letter, entitled “No Legislation for Temper- 
ance,’ and addressed ‘to the gentlemen who 
composed the recent two state temperance 
conventions in Albany.” Putting all parts of 
the letter together, we find it difficult to decide 
what the author would have done to arrest the 
evils of intemperance. He would, as he tells, 
have the Government ‘‘ stop dram-selling, how- 
ever severe the penalties upon both seller and 
buyer necessary to effect it.” And yet he is 
opposed to “license laws,’’ which, so far as 
they go, are designed to put ‘‘ dram-selling”’ 
under some restraint. He is equally op- 
posed to ‘‘local option laws.” The ‘Civil 
Damages Law,” enacted by the last leg- 
islature, he regards as ‘‘the very climax 
of absurdity.” ‘* Absolute prohibition is ab- 
solute folly.’’ All such measures he treats 
as unwise and of no practical’ avail. We 
should like, then, to know how the Government 
can ‘stop dram-selling”’ except through the 
agency of law ;.and if law, in each of the forms 
which he condemns, is not the proper remedy 
for this purpose, then will Mr. Smith please to 
tell us what kind of legislation he would recom- 
mend? The end proposed by “‘absolute pro- 
hibition” is to “stop dram-selling’” by making 
it unlawful and punishing it as an offense; yet 
we are told that this is “‘absolute folly.’ It 
seems to us that, while he. demands the end as 
the legitimate and proper work of Government, 
he rejects all the means of its attainment. Li- 
cense laws are bad;Jocal option laws are just as 
bad, if not worse; the Civil DamagesL aw is the 
“climax of absurdity”; and ‘‘absolute proht- 
bition is absolute folly.” All these measures 
being rejected, we confess our inability to see 
anything left for law to do, If there is any way 
to “stop dram-selling’’ by law without the 
‘absolute folly’? of prohibiting it by law, the 
friends of temperance would be very glad to 
know what it is. Will Mr. Smith, in another 
letter, give the desired information ? 








THE INDERENDENT, 


Ix the death of the chief justice of her 


supreme court, the Hon. Reuben A. Chapman, | 


Massachusetts loses one of her ablest az:* =>" 
honorable men. Judge Chapman dicau vr te 
28th ult., at Fluellen, Switzerland, where he fell 
sick, upon a journey undertaken for the im- 
provement of his health. He was born in the 
first year of this century, upon a hill farm in 
Hampden County, and after a few summers’ 
work upon the farm and afew winters’ school- 
ing in the district school—the only scholastic 
education he ever received—he went at the age 
of nineteen to Blandford, as clerk in a country 
store. Here he attracted the notice of General 
Alexander Knox, at that time the leading law- 
yer of Western Massachusetts, and was invited 
by him to study law in his office. During 
his legal apprenticeship he also stu 

Latin and Greek with the Blandford minis- 
ter, according to a purpose, to which he 
adhered through his whole life, of making all 
possible amends for the defects in his early ed- 
ucation. After entering upon his profession, he 
took upsuccessively mathematics, metaphysics, 
theology, natural history, geology, English 
literature, and the modern languages, making 
a careful and thorough study of each of these 
subjects. According to the cant of the schools, 
Judge Chapman never had a “liberal educa- 
tion”; but it would be hard to find many men 
in the legal profession who had a better educa- 
tion, who had studied more widely, or who had 
more thoroughly digested and assimilated the 
knowledge acquired. The greater part of Judge 
Chapman’s legal practice was in the city of 
Springfield, where for many years his partner 
was the Hon. George Ashmun, afterward a 
member of Congress, He was placed upon 
the Supreme Bench in 1860, and was elevated 
to the chief justiceship in 1868. As a jurist 
he was distinguished fora thorough compre- 
hension of the principles upon which laws are 
based, by a marvelous power of analysis, by 
directness, simplicity, and common sense. He 
was especially skilled in equity practice, to 
which during his career at the bar he gave much 
attention. No man had a keener sense of judi- 
cial honor, and the tremendous indignation 
with which the doings of New York courts and 
lawyers of late years used to inspire him was 
wholesome to see. He was an orthodox Con- 
gregationalist in faith, and a recognized author- 
ity upon the polity of that denomination, in all 
whose affairs he took a deep interest. A staunch 
and sturdy Christian man was he, whose coun- 
sels in the church and whose service in the state 
neither church nor state can well afford to lose, 





In another column we have discussed the 
charges made by an ex-professor against the 
management of Howard University and its 
president. It should be understood that in the 
difficulty which led to the retirement of Dr. 
Boynton, pastor of the Congregational church, 
Gen. Howard, who took a deep interest in the 
church and who was greatly chagrined at Dr. 
Boynton’s indisposition to receive colored mem- 
bers, made some bitter enemies ; and one of 
them, asonof Dr. Boynton, correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Gazette and other papers, has 
never since let an occasion slip to injure Gen. 
Howard. The personal charges against Gen. 
Howard came from the same sources as those 
affecting the University, and official accusations 
will be thoroughly and satisfactorily answered, 
from whatever source they maycome. We may 
remind our readers that one or two such inves- 
tigations have been instigated and triumph- 
antly met. Gen. Howard’s effort to raise 
$300,000 endowment for the University has been 
in progress for two months and $100,000 has al- 
ready been secured. 


HartrorD boasts two religious newspapers, 
the Herald and the Secretary, one of which is 
Baptist in its theology and the other Congre- 
gationalist. Both of them are eminently ‘‘safe.’’ 
A stone-boat chained to a stump is more errat- 
ic than either of them. The Congregationalist 
organ feels bound, of course, to be rather drier 
than the Baptist; but the Baptist is, in fact, a 
little drier than the Congregationalist. There 
is, however, delightful unanimity of opinion be- 
tween them. The Herald proclaims nothing, 
and the Secretary records it. One of these 
journals (it is of no consequence which) has 
concluded to take a vacation of two weeks. 
‘The editor needs rest,” and he has notified 
his subscribers that they will have no more 
newspapers fora fortnight. Has the man no 
conscience? How does he suppose his readers 
will get themselves to sleep on Sunday after- 
noons ? 





WE w re not disappointed in our expectation 
that the rowdies and the gamblers would be put 
to rout at the college regatta. The Springfield 
Republican doubts “if so many thousands were 
even gathered for a holiday occasion, even in 
New England, with so little offense, open or 
covert, to the laws of the land and the senti- 
ment of social propriety.”’ For this result 
praise is due to the decent people of Spring- 
field, led by the daily journals, who made their 
determination to have an orderly festival clearly 
known ; to the state constabulary, who kept it 
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hot for the pool-sellers and the prostitutes ; but 
more especially to the students themselves, 
“hose manly éfforts to keep the day clean ate 
reserving of the highest praise. The regatta 
was well worth while, if only to show that col- 
lege boys are not the graceless scamps they are 
sometimes painted; that by far the larger num- 
ber of them are gentlemen ; and ‘that they can 
be depended on to rule out of thefr sports the 
brutish excesses which sometimes defile them. 
You have done well, fellows. Yow have justi- 
fied the good words we said for you. You bave 
given usa grand tournament of strength and 
skill, from which drunkenness and gambling 
were almost wholly banished. It is a good 
service that you have rendered to morality by 
showing that this thing can be done. And we 
expect that you will do it every time. 


We hope that we shall not be thought vision- 
ary if we suggest to the Post-office Depart- 
ment a new use of the postal cards in reference 
to the metrical scale of measurement. The use 
of that scale, the French decimal system, is 
authorized by lawin the United States; bat, 
though it is the best system in *the world, it 
does not come into general employment, be- 
cause no pains hay been taken to familiarize 
the public with it. Why sbould not the 
postal authcrities make the new cards a 
measure of this scale? They are very 
nearly, bet not exactly, ten centimetres 
broad and thirteer long; and it would 
not seem to be a difficult thing to make them 
an exact multiple of the centimetre, so that each 
writer upon a postal-card should familiarize bis 
eye with the new measure of length. The met- 
rical division could be indicated with quite spf- 
ficient accuracy by points printed on the bor- 
der around the card. We commend the sug- 
gestion to the notice of those‘who are fnterested 
in bringing this admirable system into popular 
“en. ; 

Now and then Yéung Yaleris inclined to 
complain that those who manage the interests 
of the college do not seem to understand the 
art of attracting public attention and befng 
talked about, which Cornell practicés to ad- 
miration and which “Harvard has learned 
bravely within the past three or four years. No 
doubt itis all very well to prefer the dding » 
good work to the repytafion of doing4it ; still 
the two are not incompatible. We are ‘not 
sure but our Palestine Exploration Society ~ 
might learn a similar les on of letting its 
profiting appear to all men «trom that peculiar: 
ly American joint-stock benevolent and arche- 
ological institution called the American Ori- 
ental Topographical Corps, which certainly 
knows how to advertise itself. We re- 
member at least three occasions on which 
it has empleyed the Ocean Cable to pub- 
lish its movements.*'First, we had %& that 
the American Oriental Topographical Corps 
after having done up Egypt in a few weeks, had 
left Alexandria for Palesthhe; a few weeks 


- later it was flashed from Jerusalem that the 


American Oriental Topographical Corps had 
reason to believe, from its shape, that one of 
the rival localities was the true Calvary ; and 
now, a month later, it is again telegraphed that 
the American Oriental Topographical Corps has 
started for home. Now, to'us it looke as if the 
“Corps”? were making the show, while Lieut. 
Steever’s party is doing the work. It will have 
to be by tedious, hard work, done by experts, 
that anything worth while is to” be dis- 
covered in the East, as anywhere else; 
and not by a pleasuring party making the 
grand tour, even though they have a 
painter and a photographer with them to 
take pictures, a great many of which we trust 
the “Corps” will bring home and exhibit. We 
must give the leader of the party (we forget his 
name) credit for showing the sleepy old inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem that strange wild-beast, a 
live Yankee. He quite took the Holy City by 
storm, started one or two societies, a eounty 
agricultural society, we believe, and made the 
biggest sensation since Prince* Arthur’s visit. 
All very fine, but it is not science. 





..--A correspondent sends us an interesting. 
incident in the life of the late Lewis Tappan, 
which shows that apparent misfortune some. 
times results in speedy advantage. He says: 4 
“Such was the populer hatred of Mr. Tappap 
during the earlier“ period of bis anti-slavery 
career, and such, accordingly, was the pail to 
which both his person and his property were 
exposed, that no insurance company fn the 
City of New York was willing to become re- 
sponsible for the safety of his possessions. He 
was, therefore, compelled as best he could te 
insure in companies out of town. The conse- 
quence of this bit of petty, persecuting malig- 
nity was that whqp, with hundreds of others, 
Mr. Tappan suw his property swept away is 
the great New York fire, he recovered every 
dollar of his insurauce, while his more highly 
favored neighbors, who were insured in the 
city, suffered heavy and often disastrous 
losses,” 

..--The Baptist Weekly endorses @ remark 
made by a Baptist nfinister of Boston that “the 








admitted or preached that moment rationalism 
ie admitted.” Well, grant, for thesake of the 
argument, that there is a positive precept for 
immersion and none for sprinkling; and grant 
also the major premise of the Weekly, that.no 
observance is valid which rests upon an infer- 
ence, rather than a positive precept. Having 
granted so much, will the Weekly please to 
quote for our information the positive precept 
by which close communion, is enjoined? | Is 
that or is it not based upon an inference? If it 
is, it would appear that, while the Pedobaptist 
may be a “ rationalist’’ before his baptism, the 
close communionist becomes ane immediately 
after. 


....Many years ago a wealthy gentleman left 
by will to Harvard College one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, the interest or proceeds to 
be applied to the use of graduates in foreign 
travel, the same to become available on the 
death of his widow. The widow, having dis- 
appointed the college by living over ninety 
years, has just died; and the legacy now becomes 
available. The fund will be sufficient to keep 
three menabroad. The gift ofthe Hon. George 
Bancroft for the same purpose will support 
one, so that Harvard can now give to four of 
ber graduates the benefit Of foreign travel and 
study. One or two years will be allowed to 
each, according to circumstances. 


-.». The trial of ‘* The Claimant” for perjury 
etill drags its slow length along through the 
English courts. The case has just been closéd 
for the prosecution. One hundred and fifty 
witnesses were examined, one hundred of whom 
swore that he is not Roger Tichborne and forty 
of whom testified that he is Arthur Orton. But 
it is said that the defense will show that Arthur 
Orton died ten years ago. It is also rumored 
that Orton will be produced in court. This seems 
to hint at necromancy, which would certainly 
enliven the proceedings. A few ghosts and a 
little blue flame would impart to the trial an 
air of reality and substance, in which it is now 
sadly wanting. 


..1.The Pennsylvania Railway managers 
deserve the thanks of the public for abolishing 
the prize package nuisance on their road. This 
system of prize packages is’ doing much to 
undermine the public morals. Thousands of 
children take their first lessons in gambling in 
this way, andif blacklegs are not plenty in the 
next generation it will not be because we have 
not afforded excellent facilities fortheir pro- 
duction. The laws ought rigorously to sup- 
press these petty gambling practices; but, since 
they do not, we are doubly thankful to this 
railway corporation for what it has done to put 
astoptothem. Will not the rest of the rail- 
roads go and do likewise ? 


«+: The National Baptist corrects a trifling 
typographical blunder which appeared in its 
issue of June 26th, by requesting that its readers 
will “ please read atheistic instead of apostolic, 
near the close of an article on Woman Suf.- 
frage,’’ ete. This is very funny; but so cor- 
rectly-printed a journal as the Wation was once 
obliged to put into its list of errata this exhor- 
tation: “‘ For soap read sleep.’”?> The luckless 
weekly had alluded to a hygienic book then 
just published as ‘‘Soap, or the Hygiene of the 
Night.” 

....“fAn Old Fogy” writes to the Springfield 
Republican timidly suggesting his doubts about 
the usefulness of the regatta. Referring to his- 
torical precedents, he says: 

“If our memory serves us, Noah was the 
first man who fancied a shell, and he had no 
very speedy and progressive notions. Indeed, 
hé lost all be gained in training by a jittle 
deviation from the siraight path soon after the 
principal regatta, in which he left all the other 
craft quite out of sight.” 

...-A Massachusetts farmers’ club was stirred 
up the other day by the introduction of a reso- 
lation that the use of tobacco ought to be en- 
couraged in the public schools. The Advance 
makes this pithy comment: 

** We do not see why tobacco-growers should 
choke a particle in swallowing such a proposi- 
tion. If itis well to raise it, it must be well to 
use it. And the earlier in life good habits are 
fofmed the better.” 

... Miss Linda Gilbert sued the Chicago Post 
for libel, because it charged that a lottery which 
that lady was promoting for an alleged chari- 
table object wasa fraud. The jury gave her 
six cents damages. Six cents is not much; but 
the clear knowledge of the fact that every lot- 
tery is a fraud is wortb a great deal to anybody 
who finds it, even if the discovery comes at the 
end of a lawsuit. 


-++.The prevalence of drunkenness in Scot- 
land is illustrated by a remark made on a recent 
Sunday by the Rey. Dr. Wallace, of Glasgow, 
that on his way to church that morning he had 
counted no fewer than twenty-three persons 
“all under the debasing influence of strong 
drink.’’ A sorrier sight, he added, than’ tie 
witnessed during two months’ stay in Papal 
Staly. 

--..The Christian Register thinks that the 
question “Why is Methodism declining?’ is 
something like the question *‘ How do you ac- 


and suggests that. ‘‘if the Methodist Church is 
not prospering there is no such thing as eccle- 
siastical prosperity.” 

....The camp-meetings are coming, -Picnies 
and piety ;(religion and gingerbread; psalms 
and clams. » Do we. make game of the camp- 
meetings? God forbid. If, as the hymn tells 
us, ‘‘ religion never was designed to make our 
pleasures less,’’ there is no reason why it may 
not sanctify our picnics as wel] as our prayer- 
meetings. 

....-Mrs. Brigham Young XVII bas aban- 
doned her one undivided forty-sixth of the 
prophet, and is about to sue for divorce and a 
handsome alimony. It will be interesting to 
know how the laws touching matrimony and 
divorcee are to be interpreted in sucha case, 
and to find out just whatis the legal status of 
number seventeen in Brigham’s household. 


....Dr. Nelson, of Lane Seminary, has not 
accepted and will not accept the presidency of 
Knox College. His friends deny that he has 
given any encouragement to the expectation 
that he would leave his chair in the Seminary. 
Knox will, therefore, soon be heard at some 
other professor's door. 


..--A hen in Saltzburg, Pa., recently made a 
nest near the topof a sugar mapleyand brought 
out a brood of chicks. The owner accounts 
for her extraordinary effort to protect ber eggs 
by the fact that a Democrat has lately moved 
into town. — 

-«-.There isa sect of Christians in Maine 
called ‘Repository Baptists.” We hope that 
their ‘“‘repository’’ is in the right place, and 
that the treasures which they are laying up in 
it are of the right sort, 


«.«.The boys have a treat in store. The Rev. 
Robert T. 8. Lowell, author of ‘‘ The New Priest 
in Conception Bay,” is writing for them a new 
story of school-day life. 


....Senator Cameron is not in favor of Blaine 
for President. Thatis the best thing that we 
have heard about Blaine. 


eaiseiiiesiiisineaianneel 
Acligions Hutelligence. 


Tse anti-confessional breeze’ keeps blow- 
ing yet quite briskly over the snug little island 
of Great Britain. There seems, however, to be 
a feeling among some of the Low Churchmen 
that the demonstration at Exeter Hall was 
rather too loud. The folly of screaming and 
threatening, when nothing is going to be done 
about it, after all, begins to be apparent. Arch- 
deacon Denison has bad his say about it, of 
course. He declares that there is not a word 
inthe Prayer Book against habitual confes- 
sion, and wants to know how there can be ab- 
solution without confession. He charges that 
the authorities in church and state are hound- 
ing on the populace against confession; and 
that “‘a man had nothing to do but say that a 
thing was Romish and all the fools in the place 
would come around him: He believed that 
there were 100,000 ‘people ready to burn him 
to-morrow.” The Arbhdeacon would make a 
first-class martyr; but we don’t believe he will 
be burned—in this world, at any rate. ‘The 
Church Times has a long and temperate editorial, 
the spirit of which shows how confident the 
Ritualists are in the legality of their cause. ‘The 
Times points out the impossibility of arresting 
the practice of confession where it has ob- 
tained : 

“Even supposing that a bishop has done his 

worst against his clergy, what power can he 
exercise over the laity in his diocese? For it is 
from the laity, be it remembered, that the de- 
mand for the spiritual privilege of confession 
first came when the practicé “was revived 
amongst us, and comes still. And then who is 
to know when a priest. is hearing a confession 
or when he is arguing in the vestry with a 
Congregationalist inquirer upon (let us say) 
the divine institution of episcopacy? Unless 
the spy system is acttvely introduced amongst 
us, against which all honest Englishmen would 
rebel, there are. only two persons, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, who can know when a 
confession is to be received—the priest and the 
penitent—and neither of them is likely to talk 
about it afterward.”’ 
In Parliament Viscount Sandon interpellated 
Mr. Gladstone on the subject. He wanted to 
know whether the prime minister would be 
prepared to introduce a bill at the next session 
in accordance with the second report of the 
royal commoner on ritual, whereby ‘a speedy 
and inexpensive remedy shall be provi- 
ded by parishioners against the intro- 
duction into their parish churches of cer- 
tain practices at variance ‘with the usages 
and principles of the Established Church. Mr. 
Gladstone, after intimating that no official 
krowledge of the subject had come before the 
government, made the following statement : 

‘“« With respect to the subject itself, I think 
think the principle Poem en | the members 
of the congregations of the Church of England 
against innovations of ceremonial which are 


adopted by the sole will of the clergy is a very 
sound principle. But neither the present nor 








the former government have been in any man- 








nor has the ee 
cation. from be leading prelates or heads of the 
church, 


Wheteupon Viscount Sandon gave notice that 
he would himself bring in such a bill. It is 
evident that Mr. Gladstone will take no steps in 
the matter until the bishops desire it; and it is 
also evident that the bishops will do nothing in 
the premises. So we may conclude that the 
demonstration against confession will prove to 
be a mere brutum fulmen.’ 


....The Rev. John H. Heywood, the Unitari_ 
an minister of Louisville, Ky., delivered the 
annual address at the Berea College commence- 
ment, and writes to thes@hristian Register about 
the college in the same enthusiastic strain 
which we hear from all the visifors. The aud- 
ience of a thousand persons of both sexes, all 
shades of color, and all grades of social rank, 
sitting hour after hour in the rustic arbor built 
for the commencement exercises, and listening 
with deep and silent attention to the addresses 
of the students and of their friends from abroad, 
make a deep impression upon the minds of all 
spectators. Inavery quiet way Berea College 
is doing more to overthrow caste at the South 
and to reconstruct society upon the only secure 
basis than all the political conventions have 
done or will do. Mr. Heywood characterizes 
President Fairchild asa man of cultare, scholar- 
ship, noble Christian spirit, and fine executive 
ability. Of Mr. Fee, whose name is most close- 
ly connected with the history of the college, he 
says: ‘‘He is a Trinitarian in theological be- 
lief; but his experiences have made him 
realize that a genuine Christian church 
must be broad and unsectarian, and he 
has organized ten churches on the basis 
of Christian character.’ When the Uni- 
trian pastor of Louisville, himself. a man 
of fine culture, says of the addresses of the 
three graduates ‘‘no manlier addresses, I ven- 
ture to say, none richer in solid sense or in no- 
ble, effective Christian manhood, were given at 
the recent commencements at Harvard and 
Yale,” we may be sure that good work is being 
done in this mountain town of Kentucky. As 
a specimen of the effect which is being silently 
wrought upon the minds of the Kentuckians 
by the agency of thisschool, Mr. Heywood men- 
tions the case ofa gentleman who had come 
from a great distance to attend this commence- 
ment. 

“He was one who had been utterly opposed 
to all that Berea represents—universal freedom 
and universal culture. Why he came nobody 
could tell. His presence wasa great surprise 
to two of his freedom-loving neighbors, whom 
love for the college had brought. But be was 
there. He listened intently all day, and at its 
close he said it was right, and earnestly invited 
Mr. Fee to come as soon as possible to his 
county, to make his bouse his home while 
there, and to give some lectures on temper- 
ance, in addition to preaching. The appoint- 
ment was at once made for a Sunday in July.” 


sees The Universalist quotes The Interior's 
statement of what the Universalists do not be- 
lieve, and decidedly dissents from the represent- 
ation of the Presbyterian journal. With refer- 
ence to Christ the Universalist saya: 


The only rock which can hold the Church 
of Christ is faith in Christ as the Sent of God. 
He that adds thereto an interpretation, let him 
fear the curse threatened in the Apocalypse Mey 


Concerning the statement that the Universalists 
do not believe in salvation by faith it says: 

“Tf the Universalist pulpit is ever unctuous 
it is when it pleads for the fundamental import- 
ance of faith. ‘The nonsense that ‘it matters 
not what men believe, provided the life is cor- 
rect,’ awakens in no communion deeper recoil 
than among Universalists. We would as soon 
think of having apples without trees as godli- 
ness without faith.’ 


As to the charge that ‘‘ they are pure moralists ” 
the Universalist says: 

‘“*We could not have been more grossly mis- 

apprehended had we been set down as believers 
in endless punishment. For half a century our 
point of antagonism to the Unitarians has been 
that they confound religion with morality ; 
for the life of the spirit, as more than the life of 
conscience; for the love of God, as greater than 
the love of ‘man—greater, though inclusive of 
the less; for the estate of fervor, as more than 
circumspection; in other words, for Christian- 
ity, as something rising above the best heathen- 
ism; for Christ,as more than Plato, whose 
ethics are yet good—for this the Universalist 
has argued, plead, and preached. Take this 
from us, and we at once shrivel. Disprove that 
much, and we lay aside this pen, never to re- 
sume.” 
This is the statement of a tolerably clear- 
headed man, who seems to know what his 
people believe. Yet there will be grave doubts 
in the minds of many persons as to whether it 
is safe to allow the Universalists to believe all 
this. By having so much faith and frankly con- 
fessing it they upset some people’s theories 
abont them; and we aresure that thereare those 
who would much rather have the Universalists 
proved infidels than have their judgments con- 
cerning them proved inaccurate, 


«..eThe Churchman quotes from the Deutscher 
Merkur, organ of the German Old Catholics, the 
following qualified mention of Father Hya- 
cinthe: . 

“The positive fruits of his labors are yet*to 

regards him. since his marriage, 


be seen. As 





we “have titettionany kept silence, for ‘tha 


, and ites amore r 4 n “9 

' & separation betwee 

be the ‘Om cat fs) Giineay We ava 
any more reckon him ‘among ourselves, but 
would not in any, way interfere with : 
faedom of his conscience. We do not oe 
that the corruption of Catholicism in Romay 
countries calls forth peculiar forms of reaction, 


which may be more or less justified; and we 


would, therefore, leave it to the Italian, Freneh, 
and Spanish clergy, who seek reformation, to 
walk in their own ways, and_not call them to 
take our churchly position. We certainly hayg 
no great expectations, for France of to-day hag 
no Berna of Clairvaux to hope for, and 
united Italy no Savonarola, and the Church of 
Spain can, three hundred years after the Coun. 
cil of Trent, boast only of the activity of a few 
Carlist priest-warriors.”” 

Yet the positionof Father Hyacinthe, wherein 
t differs from that of the German Reformers, js 
at once more logical and more wise than theirs, 
It is not by half-way measures, but by wide ang 
thorough separation from Rome, that this re. 
form will be made popular. At the last advices 
from Germany it was expected that Bishop 
Reinkers would be consecrated in about a fort 
night by the Bishop of Deventer. The cere 
mony was to take place at Amsterdam. 


..«»The Rey, Edward O. Forney, pastor of 
the Ascension (Reformed German) church at 
Morristown, Pa,, has gone. up a little higher— 
to Romanism. The frequent conversion of the 
Mercersburg theologians to the Roman Catholic 
faith begins to occasion some anxiety within 
the German fold, in giving voice to which the 
Reformed Church Messenger says : 

“The Reformed Church at large, as may be 
very naturally expected, will be made to 
no small amount of reproach on account of 
this additional transition to Rome. If there be 
any Others amongst her ministry possessed ot 
similar proclivities, though we have no knowl. 
edge that such is the case, we trust they will 
give practical expression to them at onee, so 
that the Church may be relieved of the annoy- 
ance of their presence and enjoy in future 
freedom from the distraction which their tran- 
sitions at successive intervals occasion. The 
Church needs and desires no others in her min- 
istry than such as sincerely love her and are 
true to her interests.” 


...eThe English Churchmen appear to be re 
newing their efforts to conciliate and, if possible, 
capture the Wesleyan body. We quoted, re 
cently, a glowing tribute paid by Dean Stanley 
to the eharacter of John Wesley; and now the 
Bishop of Lincoln has issued a pastoral letter to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, whom he earnestly 
invites to a conference, ‘which might lead to 
some of their ministers being ordained.” This 
gentle intimation that the ordination which they 
have already received amounts to nothing 
should lead the Wesleyan ministers to appre- 
ciate the condescension of the Bishop in ad- 
dressing them. This is the way his lordship 
goes on: 


“We have formidable foes ae against 
us—Romanism and unbelief. y do we not 
unite in doing battle against them and in con 
tending earnestly for the faith ? Our separation 
has lasted too long already, and if it continues 
it will widen itself still more. You will be split 
up into endless divisions, and perhaps lapse into 
secularism, and our adversaries triumph 
over us. But, if our separation can be be 
how much would the holy angels rejoice 
what blessings would accrue to us,and countless 
myriads of souls in time and eternity from ou 
union.”’ 


».»-The oldest churches of the Unitarian 
name now in existence are in Transylvania, in 
Hungary. This sect has existed for more than 
three hundred years ; and, although the 55,00 
people belonging to it are very poor and sorely 
persecuted under the Austrian rule, they have 
done much for culture and freedom in their 
native land. There are about a hundred church- 
es, situated in a picturesque and beautiful 
mountain region. A meeting was lately held s& 
Pesth between a delegation from these Magyar 
Unitarians and a few of their English and 
American brethren. The Rev. E. E, Hale was 
present and addressed the meeting in Ger 
man; and a statement was made by Professor 
Kovacs, of Koloszvar, concerning the history 
and work of the Unitarians of Hungary. These 
Magyar Liberals are fortunate in having made 
the acquaintance of the author of “Ten Timer 
One is Ten.” 


....The Catholic church at Bloomington 
IN., advertises ‘a grand lottery,” with $100,000 
in prizes, to rebuild its church edifice, blown 
down by a tornado. If there are laws against 
lotteries in Illinois, we trust this enterprise 
will be suppressed. Mightit not be well also 
for his Holiness the Pope to expend alittle of 
the wrath with which he curses science and 
infidelity upon the gamblers in his own fold. 
Churches that are built by the aid of lotteries 
will not be able, in this land, at least, to make 
much headway against infidelity. 


....The United Presbyterians will not unite 
with the Reunited. The obstacles in the way 
are the singing of bymns, the toleration of 
members of secret societies, and the fellowsbip 
of an occasional minister of slightly li 
tendencies by the Reunited. 


_..eThe “ salaries and running expenses” of 
the Methodist Mission Board, including the pay 
and traveling expenses of three corresponding 
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a critic’of the’ fanagement and! is Vinelined to 
make the showing as unfavorable as possible. 


.«,-The citizens of Avy are, grat 
paper, with @ “ wherews’” and a “resolved, 
that the Theological Seminary is not to be 
taken away from them. Now, let them put 
their hands in their pockets and pay the minis- 
ters who kept it there thesum of money for 
which they became responsible. win 


:.The Rev. Dr. Begg, ‘the arch-enemy of 
Presbyterian union in Scotland, has gone to 
New Zealand. It would be a good Sing for 
Scotland, if he-would stay there. 


..Dr. Lorimer has returned the call of the 
Tremont Temple Baptists. The church will 


hold theeall for a time, hoping that the Doctor 
may yet see his way clear to accept it. 


















. One thousand churches have been aided 


‘the Methodist “Board of Church Extension 
since June Ist, 1874. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 





THE, Commonwealth Life Insurance.Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway With in- 
creased. facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 








Publisher's Department. 


THERE wes a time when men thought that 
the only way to treat Hernia was with the 
old metal spring Truss, with all its painful 

attendants. That time has passed. The 
new Elastic Truss cures Rupture, and causes 
no pain in the process. Is sold cheap and 
sent by mail everywhere by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683. Broadway, New York 
City, who send circulars free on application. 








Honpreps of men and women are suffer- 
ing for the want of Surercan Exastic 
Stocxrnes, to relieve enlarged veins, which 
are liable to burst and ulcerate. Write to 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
prices, etc. Also for the latest improved 
“Elastic Truss” for ruptures. 





THE best use you can make of seventy- 
five cents will be to buy a game of Aviiude, 
the most instructive and delightful game ever 
published. If your dealers have not got it, 
send the money to West & Lee, Worcester, 
im: who will forward it by mail, post- 


“The dest of its class."—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 





TO PALESTINE, EGYPT AND BACK 
. FOR $440, GOLD. 


Messrs. Coox, Son & Jenxrns, the Tour- 
ists and Excursionists, 262 Broadway, are 
now issuing a ticket to Palestine, Egypt and 
return, first-class, including Pees days’ 
Traveling, Hotels. etc., for $440 

ey are now organizing their second 
Tour Round the World, to leave New York 
last of September. Full particulars can be 
—— by calling on or addressing them, 
as a 








NEW WHEAT CROP OF 1873. 


THE crushed white wheat manufactured 
by F. E. Smith & Co., Atlantic Flour Mills, 
Brooklyn, from new white wheat of a 
superior quality, will be found, for sweet- 
hessand deliciousness of flavor, perfection. 
The well-established character of the prep- 
aration as food for children and invalids, as 
Well as amost wholesome diet for all, con- 
firms its value above all ottiers of wheat. 
There is nothing more certain than the 
benefits to our health that follow when this 
article is made our principal diet, particu- 
larly during this season of thé year, when 
so much depends upon what we eat, the 
health question being of more than usual 
Messrs. Smith & Co. publish 
an interesting little pamphlet, ‘which they 
send free to all who write for it, on this 
subject, which we would advise. all to read. 
Their crushed white wheat is sold by all 
leading grocers.— Tribune, 


CHa WHITE, ap i 


Le 
Madison Co., N. Y. Access via , York 
Central R. R. to Chittenango ‘station. Fine 
large hotel, furnished cottages, hot and cold 
mo, baths, telegraph ete, Sead for 


circular 














THE LNDBPENDENT. 


TO. OUR ‘EXCHANGES. 


THE new postal hee which requires the 
payment of postage on all ‘‘ exchanges,” 
goes into effect onthe 1st instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange~to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 





M. Hamsurcen & Co., all ‘kinds of: Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 





THE JOHNSTON RUFFLER. 





THE popular demand for comfort and 
elegance keeps constantly in advance even 
of the rapid improvement in mechanics and 
the arts. When the sewing machine was 
invented and put to practical use, the eman- 
cipation of women was predicted ; but the 
¢all for more and better work increased 
with the facilities for its execution. The 
sewing machine, instead of being the end of 
possibilities in mechanical contrivance, is 
the occasion of inventions attached to it too 
numerous to specify. None of them are 
useless, and -some are indispensable~to any 
one desiring to work) either fast or 
well. The first difficulty with even the 
best .sewing» ‘machine is that, owing to 
the variety of work required by taste 
and fashion; not to mention mere comfort; 
a great deal of trouble has to be taken to 
prepare material for the machine, and even 
then only plain work can be well per- 
formed; hence the toultiplication “of attacb- 
ments,” themselves supplementary machines 
and in some cases most useful and ingenious 
inventions. Among all the numerous attach- 
ments whieh have increased the popularity 
of sewing machines, THE Jonnsron Ror- 
FLER is remarkable. The kind of work 
peasy er icegteh So ari Been 


Pulm Now 





and tireless in of the most ex- 


pert and artistic seamstress. Simple in 
construction and readily adjusted, to be 
used with any of the first-class machines, 
THE JOHNSTON RUFFLER is not liable to 
get out of order, and may be used with 
facility by any one capable of. managing 
machine sewing, and is, therefore, worthy 
the attention not only of those who use but 
of those who sell sewing machines or any- 
thing that belongs tothem. But, whether 
using, selling, or merely observing from an 
interest in progress, every person will be 
pleased by making a call upon the urbane 
and politely intelligent agents of Tam Jonn- 
STON RUFFLER, Messrs. C. W. Handy & Co., 
of the firm of C. W. Handy &-Co., sole 
agents, 330 Broadway, New York, whose il- 
lustrated advertisement has for some time 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. So far as 
so simple an affair may require it, Mr. 
Handy will be glad to give an explanation 
of the Ruffler, and exhibit the ‘‘ wonderful 
works” thereof, best proof of its high ex- 
cellence. 
ER 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SCREENS, 
to fit any window, are made by ©. ©. Sel- 
lers, at his factory, N. E. corner Market 
and 17th streets, Philadelphia. We have 
some of these screens in use and can fully 
endorse them. All flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects are kept out of the house, day 
and night, adding immensely to the com- 
fort of the inmates. These screens are 
made plain, in drab or green colors, or 
figured (in landscape or water sceucry), and 
with ordinary care will last for years. No 
family should be without them. Send for 
circular. 

FROM HON. GEORGE BANCROFT, 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO BERLIN. 


Messrs. Hattet, Davis & Co., Boston: 
I was present in Berlin when your Piano 
was tested by several Professors, and was 
proud to hear it said that so admirable 
a Piano bad never been mangeciiced in 

















INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns. of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first morigage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised'in Tae INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever ‘will be made “for” our services. 
In ‘many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often- 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henry C. 
BowEn, Pablisher of- Tue INDEPENDENT, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


rr 





: SOMETHIN G NEW AND NOVEL IN 


CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, ETC. 


Havine recently visited the store of 
Messrs. Donnelly & Co., 984 Broadway, we 
have had an opportunity of renewing our 
acquaintance with this specialty of manfac- 
ture, and of admiring the wonderful results 
as exhibited in special applications, as a 
commencement, to window blinds and cur- 
tains, bed-hangings, paper-hangings for walls 
and ceilings, etc. The material is particular- 
ly remarkable for its texture (being firm and 
tough, yet pliable), for the richness of. the 
designs and colors imprinted thereon, and 
for the symmetry and harmony of the. 

Produced, Fie 
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is no stilted panegyric, but literal fact; for 
it is amazing to find elegant pairs of curtains, 
three yards long, with bands, sewn and 
lined, at prices ranging me from five dol- 


lars upward. In. of durability. it 
must compare favor iy hall et tn 
ary materials, in the. colors: are 


indelible and do not fade under the effects 
of sunshine, damp, or dust. It is imperme- 
able, light, and warm, for quilts and cur- 
tains, and needs no washing. We were 
not at all surprised, therefore, to find 
that this material and these articles 
are already largely in demand, seeing 
also that many people of taste and 
amongst the highest classes have admired 
and adopted these accessories and appliances 
of domestic comfort and elegance. Our ad- 
vice to all who are in any way about to set 
up anew or to refit a domestic establish- 
ment is sincerely to make an inspection of 
these articles, and if they are not satisfied 
with the result we are quite content to be 
set down as ignorant enthusiasts or unap- 
preciated arbiters, who live before their time. 





THE TAPPAN ZEE HOUSE SAVED 
FROM DESTRUCTION. 


Nyack, N. J., July 23.—The Tappan Zee 
House, with nearly two hundred guests, 
was saved this morning by the timely assist- 
ance of Babcock Extinguishers, six of which 
had just been put in the house.—The Hven- 
ing Mail, July 23d, 1878. 


a 


PAINT—WONDERFULDISCOVERY. 
A ForMULA for mixing English Lead and 





| White Zinc has been discovered by Jas. 


Quarterman (who has been established fifty- 
three years as a painter and chemist), by 
which the Paint will endure twenty years. 
All should send and get their book free. 
Address Ineprsort Parr Works, 159 
South street, N: 'Y. 





WE call attention to the advertisement 
of the Stiger Manufacturing Co., on our 
last page, .We.haye examined ,their.stock- 
ing atid waist..gupporter. and find that itis 
all that is claimed for it—neat, light, easily 
worn, durable, and cheap—and is an article 
that need be only worn to be appreciated. 





“ Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jones’s Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 





‘A GCOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 


life insurance. 
rE 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. ALLEN & Son have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pam 
phiet. 





FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the™ best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 


rrr 
Cau for Eureka Machine Twist and Eu- 
reka Button-hole Twist, if you, want the 
best. 


DAVIS'S PAIN-KILUER. 


WE have tested this medicine, and assure 
our readers that it not only possesses all the 
virtues claimed for it, but in many instances 
surpasses any.other remedy we have. ever 
known. It should not be classed with the 
nostrums of the day, got up for the special 
purpose of pecuniary profit, but be re- 
garded as one of the standard medicines for 
oe public benefit—Herald of Gospel Lib- 

iy. 


A MEDICAL MISTAKE COR- 
RECTED. 


THE old idea that dangerous pulmonary 
diseases could not be.eradicated by medicine 
has been foreyer silenced: by the operation of 
Dr. Wm. HAatx’s BaLsAM FoR THE LUNGS 
in the most discouraging eases of chronic 
cough, where the symptoms clearly indicated 
that suppuration had commenced in the or- 
gans of respiration. This wonderful com- 
bination of vegetable counterirritants, seda- 
tives, and expectorants is proving to the 
world that not only the disorders leading to 
consumption, ‘but the dreaded malady itself 
is curable. The ‘‘ Balsam” triumphs where 
all other preparations fail, arresting in a few 
days the most violent cold or cough, allay- 
ing hectic fever, preventing night-sweats, 
relieving difficulty of breathing, creating ap- 
petite, and renewing the strength of the 
feeble and emacisted sufferer. It contains 
no opium, antimony, or any other poison, 
and is guaranteed to produce the most satis- 
factory results in all climates and under all 
circumstances. For sale by all druggists 
and medicine dealers every where. 














Hovsexkeerers, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc. Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corry, RED- 
mveTon & Co., No. 9 Gold street. 

——— 

MEN AND WoMEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No, 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 





TWO FRIGHTFUL POISONS. 


UNQESTIONABLY the cause of scrofula 
and of all external ulceration and virulent 
irritation of the skin is poison in the blood. 
When mercury is given as @ remedy for 
diseases of the flesh, the skin, the muscles, 
or the glands, one poison may be neutralized, 
but another is substituted. The deadly virus 
of the mineral takes the place of the virns of 
disease, and mercurial eruptions, . sores, 
swellings, and contractions are the melan- 
choly results. Now mark this truth, for it 
is a truth, established by experience: All'the 
maladies for which mercury is prescribed 
Scovii.’s Boop AND LIVER SyRovP, assisted 
by the purgative operation of Dr. Mort’s 
VEGETABLE LIVER PILLs, will inevitably cure. 
Nor is this all—the same irresistible disin- 
fectant, aided by the same genial cathartic, 
isa specific for allcomplaints of which 
mercury is the pernicious cause. For sale 
by all druggists. Depot 118 Warren street, 
New York. 
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YOU CANNOT MISTAKE THEM. 


THERE is no mistaking the symptoms of 
worms. Dall: eyes, a swollen upper lip, 
picking. of the nose, listlessness,a vacant ex. 
pression.of countenance, swelling of the 
bowels, pains. in the abdomen, an irregular 
or vitiated appetite, and uneasy sleep are 
among, the indubitable evidences that the 
vile parasites are ‘‘ mining unseen” in either 
the upper or-lower intestines. Immediate 
recourse should be had, under the circum- 
stances, to Dr. RocERs’s VEGETABLE WORM 
Syrup, the most expeditious, painless, and 
agreeable of all worm-destroying prepara- 
tions. In the composition of this Syrup 
botanical specifics onlyareemployed. None 
of the mineral agénts commonly prescribed 
by physicians are present in this wholesome 
and salutary article. It is guaranteed to 
expel worms. of every description, without 
the griping which accompanies the operation 
of other vermifuges’ “For sale by all drug- 
gists. 





rE 
A MEDICINE EVERYBODY RE- 
QUIRES. 


Or all medicines, those of a cathartic na- 
ture are most in request. A good purgative 
is as much an article of prime necessity in 
every family as sugar or flour. The great 
object isto seeure the best; and, if demand 
is a measure of value, it may be fairly 
claimed that Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE LIVER 

‘nantes the most valuable of aperients, for 
their@onsumption is immense and their 
popularity continually increasing. A volume 
wizht be filled with well-attested cures of 
dyspepsia, chronic costiveness, liver com- 
plaint, jaundice, biliousness, and female 
troubles wrought by this comprehensive 
medicine. It is also the best evacuant that 
can be administered in fevers, and when 
given.as an auxiliary to Dr. Hall’s Balsam 
for the Lungs, in coughs, colds, rheumatism, 
etc., will be found eminently useful in ex- 
pediting acure. For sale by all druggists. 


JAY COOKE &CO., 


MO. RO WALL ST., 
NEW | YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 


1.0)\.0N, PARIS, BERLIN FRANKFORT, BRE- 
MEN, VIENNA 


© \31- TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
MERCIAL CREDITS ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


CHOLERA, DIARRHEA, AND DYS- 
ENTERY 


rey cured, when first taken, by DR. TO- 
BLASS cc lebrated VENETIAN LINIME: years 
ak: one should be without a ia bottle. 








2 is alsoa t rem: for sea-sickness. 
to get. be beta: re you sail. It a Ben ‘ats, — a, i. 
y the Druggists. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bites, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds, selt- 

rheum, ete. upon the human 

=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

KENTAY POE etc. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies bave since 

the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each ‘bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not eure, No family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
53.Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Causes, Effects, and How to 
it withou t D: ice 50. cents. 
a sO poe asted and How Preserv ss 


buses 0! ion. Their Cai ~ 
toms, wiect, and i of Prevention and Cor 
gt TO REE A bang for Using ve Eke in Presery- 


FATHER'S ADVICE FO RVERT BOW. Pee ad cts. 
A MOTHER'S ADVIOR 40 EVERY Cini. Pascua. 


Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


RIVERSIDE SEMINARY, Rochester, N. ¥., 
eles af euah, Boca rman Lan- 


ages, Drawi eine, — Music. Instructi 
& Sho ; on 
poner MRS. SARAH 1, NOTT. 
SES 


Of the Kidneys. 


nett ffections of the bladd 
— accompanied by Seve deporite, inst iritation of Woe mest ae Sox 


wap Ming te ea aries e | 

stricture, in seminal weakness, SF . 

the parts accompanied by debility 

3IJULIBN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 

will be found a at ar remedy. Send for circu 
‘or 


lars to B. KEITH & CO, 41 Liberty street, N. ¥. F 
sale by Deessista Price @; per bottle, or § for $5, 




















Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


The Some benefit I have received from the use of 


EDWIN TILDEN, 


eae General Agent for Massachusetts of the 
men’s Life Assurance Company, No. 49 
Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


VECETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RESTORES 
THE HEALTH. 


CENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good ee a -$ the VEGETINE 
are realized immediately a: ing to take it, 
as debility denotes deficienc of the b ‘blood and Vege- 
tine ‘ectly upon the e is no remedy 
that will restore ihe health from debility like the AEs 

It is nourishing and strengthening, puri: 


n 
iar te pon he quiets ste Hetvous sys. sys- 


the who whole —ty never failed in in 


1-~natalmaaste EFFECT. 


> * Sir hate used os ae | blood ed: 
e m. 

vacerore. a Bad fe feel it a ite the great 

benefit it 


overwo' 
was ¥. weak 


te re 
week my ross y dition gave me renew: 0} 
and courage. I continued to ‘Ske it, every day bd 
ing: moons, I was com: to 


,» Un vin y 
The effect of a ee ee cases of 1 
us. 


Whclaste ore ean or FRAMES ai 
RICES. Write An 
T ALLE: NG CATALOGUES. Og 


PERINE, Publisher t 6 ifeade Street, New York. 


PAINTS. - 


E. G. KELLEY'S 
Patent Chemicals. 
Metallic Paint. |S 


Canada Spirits Turpentine, ,5Octs., rer ral » 


Best Boiled Linseed OH, 90 ts, per gallon, at 


English Roof Paint, gimixed in oll ready for use, 


Patent Petroleum Linseed Qil Hh wy Tolled 


Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts. a gallon, 16 Maiden 
TT: MAEM 








ALL SHADES GROUND IN 
oe. FF mised waged for 
arrels, 


and air bacrela Price 
ea. ee; 


OIL co., Sole Agents, 
116 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUPFA 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 








aSpility is indeed 

21 Webster street, ~ ig ER —; 

May 34, 1871. anes 
A PERFECT CURE. 
CHARLESTOWN, June lith, 1861. 
 t H. R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir :—Thisis to certify that VEGETINE made 

Laid cure of me when my attending Pave had 


my case consumption and said I could 
hot Ot Survive many dan. 





MRS. LEDSTON, 35 Cook 
The facts stated by Mrs. Ledston are i 
known by me and they are true. A. D. HAYNES. 


VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


weAeELORS 


— AIF E 





Se ge a 


This splendid Hair Dye is the best in the world. The 
Trueand Perfect Dye. sod dg Reliable and 


Instantaneous; no disappointment; no ridiculous tints 
or unpleasant odor. Remedies the ill aw of bad 
pA and Feshes 


"ithe enuine e signed W. A. Batoh- 
r. Sold by all Drogglats. 
CH. BATCHELOR, Prop., N. Y. 


Ch evaliers 


iS MALL 
EAD COOL. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 





KEEPS THE | 











On Sth and 2th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, nner via Pan- 


ama Railway with on of oe tee 
m. Panama for S LAM ASCO tue neh rad ingat AC- 
and othe: bi. ae connecting at 
with eramere for | s UTH PACIFIC and CENTRAL 
AMERICAN PORTS. 
One eta Pounds e allowed free to 
ult. gage received on -y — th 
sailing, from steamboa: 
who prefer to send them down early: 
surgeon on d bey om and attendance free. 
For sresens 6 or Bg ets or further informa- 
tion apply at pany's ticket-office, on the 
wharf, foot of Conal pal stress, Sor oreh Bi River, New York. 


ORY, President. 
H. J. BULLAY’ Eapiabuisaons. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 











Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘‘ PEERLESS” INKSTAND. 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manofacturers' Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


E=& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
peospwar, N. Y., opposite Metropoli Chromos and 





‘ames, Stereoscopes ang bee hoscopes 
Proto Lanterns ‘Slides a as Potographe of Celebrities, 
Photographic Mater ‘ 











Au”. 


RAILROAD, MILL, STORE beidaten 


PACE & CO., 


No. 3 PARK PLACE, New York. 








ioe 
STO Ee OWORLD 


NO CHIMNEY. NOSMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Gives a brilliant, steady light, ‘auaito Gas. PATENT 
Gives » Duillant, steady Hight e Chambers st., N. ¥ 








Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 
THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
arp PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE Ex- 





Nos. 
1 "Fevers, Congestion, Inflaromations.. 


pho ey orm Fever, Worm Colic 
3. Cryin "Colic, or Teething of Infants. 
ia ae 
5. senter 





mn or Its..66 
+ Griping, Billone Cok Colic: 





ce yan 

16, Fever a ma at ne, Chill Geren Agues. 
17, ees edin, 
18, Ophtha 
ly, Catarrt 
y Whoopi 


Heese tense ereceees 














3. 
4. 
25. 
2, Sea Sick 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Urinary eak 
31, Painful Period: 

= i at 
a plese 
hronic Co 
als, 50 cents ax 


exe 
Pca ae Gieeete wit uabove 35 large vials and 
ES ERE $1 
Case | (Morocco) of 20 Taree vials and Book. 
ese je Femodicn asp sent by theca gase or 


“Ome = w t No 562 B New Y. 
ce and Depot No. ROADWAY, New Yorx. 
For nie by all Draggists. 





NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


A depressed. irrit; tables state of mind ; a wenk, 
nervous, ex hausted. eeling; no energy ¢ or an. 
a on; confused cpeeen mee weak Kee tan 


sequences of e: 
an + adits é pate 


pay cieare ini er Potie oo. 
No. 562 Broapwar, N. Y. 








be had from ell wholesale Drug Iicuses, or from 
WOOL & CO., Malden, Mass. Maunuf'r’s for U.8. 
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JUTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York, 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d sad 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest, 


Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroadis 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex. 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time; and a country rich in agricul: 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direet 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earniugs which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent, 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan 
uary 15th) of the following: 








HUDSON RIVER R. R.............. 102 . 
HARLEM. R. BRus.c cscs cccccccecccces 
ERIE R. R...... SEE eboce eee ce -. 100 
N. J. CENTRAL R.R.......... seo 

MORRIS & ESSEX.................. 

DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. 8 
Gross Earn 

186970, 

New York — R. Ri... cece es $22,365,000 

Mele BiB. 0. siacescccncsceesoiesceys AO 

$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
early to pay its interest and running expenses. 
ts mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first 

class with those of the above roads, 

These bonds are a home security, and we re 
gard them as one of the and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with fall 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and otber 8¢- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de: 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


ere parkiadarly ayuccted tony that thet 
us are reques say 

were prompted no to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in Taz INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


MEW YORK. 
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t@” SPECIAL NOTICE. 2. 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOS1 
STRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
NEt=--Utwey 


Chase, Seward, 


Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 


_— 


and Wells. Thelast two only 


are living. We have given 
aay as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
not?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3.25, when it will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we ihe 
chased the steel plate this en- 
jraving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 


every case will be refunded. 


Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and al, let 
us hear from you! 


Wiink 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
eee -n—n—n—n nk ene »-=eeeee 


PREMIUMS. 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 18738. 


Ir is a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 


chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it 2 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us. 

our ideas expanded, and at last a pair o: 

pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 26 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures, We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business, 


Address 
Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL _ EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Redding of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from . Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of onz 
new subscriber and THREE dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew his subscrip- 
tion for two years and send us six dollars, 
We absolutely perfect satisfaction 
a 
be 


nd to at ports, or the money 








RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN-, 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


mere the United 


tates. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
uy: 3. given away for one new subscriber 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” enpest with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


IRVING. NCROFT. 
BRYANT, PARKE GODWIN, 

‘OOPER. MOTLEY, 

GFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS. 
MES SOUTHWORTH, RH DANA. 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLL 

OLMES. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. 


MRS. STOW 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
WHITTIER, 
PRENTICE. LOWELL, 


G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
TUCKERMAN STODDARD 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY, 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 

HOKFMAN. E HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also TE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the mone 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WI.son. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likeneeses of dent Grant and Vice- 
President Henry Witson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Late SECRETARY oF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the Dnited States. 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arreafs who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 

Samily. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pure Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors: We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-sehool Music "Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club ef 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 copies of “ é . Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 





“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own. subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘“‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tot INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 
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Magazines. 


WE will send for one year Tae InDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one.of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott s Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send eitherof the above magazines 
one year as a premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT ene 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premiam to 
= person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sttb- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Feacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one a. ‘asa 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who'will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tue lxpEPENDENT one year 
—price see the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person. (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of ny 
who will send us $4.50; or we will-send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $5.00. i 


We will send Tus INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks atte 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INpE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 








Newspapers. 


We will send for ons year THe InDEPEND- 
-_ M00 — ag vither of the Comes 
nD weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tae IyDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tam INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any pefson (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to. Toe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE will send THe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage pai, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send 1s 
the name of one new subscriber to THE in- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.0C. 














Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BaKkeEr’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the mechine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ nanscs 
as they obtain them, will please state in ea 
instance that they are sent on this accoutt. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer mist 
begin with the number of the paper NE&tT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines. 


The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $380, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Taz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ 

ing its wonderful economy and eapacity. 
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in good faith and for a valid consideration. 
It then becomes his as against the world. 
The question whether.the paper be a lost or 
stolen one.does. not affect his title or his 
claim upon the payor. The’ law cannot, 
without the destruction of commerce, un- 
dertake to guarantee the owners of negotia- 
ble papers, the title to which passes by de- 
livery, against this consequence, in the event 
of their being lost or stolen. It cannot 
make itself the custodian of such papers, as 
between the loser and the Jona fide holder, 
into whose possession they may come in the 
ordinary course of business and for a valua- 
ble consideration. It protects this holder in 
his claim upon the payor, and releases the 
latter from all liability to the loser. 





INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 


Tue population of the United States of 
ten years of age and over,in 1870, as given 
in the ninth census, was 28,228/945. Of this 
number 14,258,866 were males and 13,970,- 
079 were females. The whole number of 
these persons engaged in gainful and reput- 
able occupations was 12,505,923, of whom 
10,669,685 were males and 1,836,288 were 
females. The different occupations, as stated 
in the occupation tables of the census, 
amcunt to 388, classified as follows in re- 
spect to the number of persons engaged 
therein : 





WD Sb ibs . Sib catinded déthe enicid santbbsedMesen 5,922,471 
Professional and personal services...........++- 2,684,793 
Trade and transportauon. .......+.-.+.+eeeseee ee 
Manufactures, mechanical, and mining indus- 

PEIOB, ccncncccerecescrccorcsesese: One pp coveegasgoes 2,707,421. 


These figures set before us the industrial 
force of the country as it was in 1870, with 
at least proximate accuracy. ‘In a total pop- 
ulation of 88,925,598, there were 12/505,923 
persons ofthe age of ten years and upward 
who were workers in. some reputable and 
gainful occupation, leaving 26,419,675 not 
included in the class of workers!’ The 
meaning of this fact is that the industrial 
activity of about one-third. of the people 
supplies the means for supporting the whole. 
This one-third supports not only itself, but 
also the twe-thirds not cagaged in any form 
oe ewmnfual industry. 








ESTIMATED COST OF A NARROW 
GUAGE RAILROAD. 





THE committee intrusted. with the pre- 
liminaries for the construction of a narrow 
guage railroad from: “Stockton to Visalia, 
Cal., thusestimates the cost of the work: 


depots, 
Carrying freight, six miles on each side of 
the road, yielding in wheat ten bushels per 
acre, 200,000 tons carried to Stockton, $3 a 
ton, $600,000; 50,000 tons of local freight, 
$3 per ton, $150,000 ; 60 passengers per day, 
both ways, $6 each, 800 days, $108,000; 
total receipts $858,000. Expenses: Six 
trains at $60 per day, 300 days, $180,000; 
machine shops, $21,000; interest on $1,000,- 
000 at 7 per cent., $70,000; taxes, $36,000; 
employees, etc., $35,000; 10 per cent. ad- 
ditional deduction from receipts as unknown 
and unestimated expenses, $85,800; deduc- 
tion of above) average yield of wheat in 
support of road for first year as not furnish- 
ing full quota of six miles of route, $200,- 
000; net gain $301,300; total $858,000.” 





DRY GOODS. 


ALTHOUGH the season is said by dry 
goods men to be backward, we are inclined 
to believe that there is about the usual 
amount of business doing which there is 
any reason to expect in the last week of 
July. There are no signs of any speculative 
buying, it is true; but there have been con- 
siderable sales of domestic cotton fabrics to 
the jobbers and, to. buyers from the West, 
preparatory to the opening of the fall trade, 
which is not now very far off. Prices of 
plain bleached and unbleached cottons have 
been well maintained since the recent re- 
visions and in cotton flaunels there has 
been an active demand. In woolen goods 
there is a more lively inquiry, and the gen- 
eral condition of financial affairs is favor- 
able to an early and active autumn’s busi- 
ness. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
less. spilited Gemand, perhaps, from first 








only. The season is not sufficiently advanced 
to warrant any expectations of an active 
business in these goods, but prices are well 
sustained. 

Silesias are in rather more active demand, 
with increased sales from first hands. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. 

Stripes of fancy patterns are in steady 
demand and prices are well maintained. 

Ticks are in improving demand, with firm- 
ly maintained prices. 

Worsted dress goods are more inquired 
for, with increasing sales; but the agents 
have not yet made a display of the new 
fall styles to an attractive extent, and 
purchasers are holding back. 

In woolen goods the market shows a 
decided improvement in tone, with consid- 
erable activity for cloths of favorite makes, 
of which there have been some quite large 
sales. Chinchillas and other styles of over- 
coatings have been in more active demand, 
with prices well maintained. 

The demand for fancy cassimeres has 
commenced encouragingly from the jobbers, 
as well as from the clothiers, and the sales 
have been liberal at steady prices, 

Satinets are in better demand for the 
blacks, but mixtures are neglected. Prices 
steady. 

Kentucky jeans are in rather better de- 
mand, but the sales are small and _ prices 
cannot be quoted as firm. 

Flannels are now in good demand, with 
active sales of the popular makes. Prices 
are yet nominal, but the sales have been 
effected at.a reductio® of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. on the opening prices of last fall. 

Blankets are not in active demand just 
now, but the indications are all favorable to 
an early and a large fall business. 

Foreign goods are coming into a more 
active market, but as yet the movement is 
not very spirited. The importations are in- 
creasing, and there is already a good supply 
of staple and fancy goods in the hands of 
the importers. The sales at present are 
mostly of staple fabrics only. Thejobbers 
appear disposed to defer making. their 
purchases of fancy and dréss goods until the 
last moment, in which they show a com- 
mendable degree of prudence. , 
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“BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. | Se: 


WHITE, BLACK 
Smooth as Silk and § 
est ever made for Han 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co.,_ 
62 and 84 Worth Street. N. 


AND COLORED. celpts, 1,604 
Grong schinemlce hae 
Heated sell 





NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES, | SE 


EMBRACING 


RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, CLUNY, 
TAK, BARBES, CAPES,‘ FICHUES, 
FAN-COVEBRS. 


ALSO 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, FLOUNCINGS: 
ETO. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, 
JABOTS: LATEST STYLES. 


Orders by mat promptly Med. 


MILLER & GRANT 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 
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Financial. 
MONEY MARKET. 


Tne reduction of the rate of discount to 4 
pet cent. by the Bank of England the past 
week has had a very marked effect upon our 
wn money market and put a stup to the 
ie of gold for the present. The 

et” rate for money in London is 
quoted at 8 per cent., and this ease in money 
on jhe other siderelieves Wall Street from 
all apprehensions of a return of American 
securities or the shipment of coin. 

The gold clique have not been able to 
keep the price of gold, on an average, above 
115§ during the week, at which rate it closed 
on Saturday; but they have made their 
combination for a tremendous squeeze in 
gold, and patieatly bide their time. It 
depe altogettier upon the Secretary of 
the tl whether they will succeed or 


n 

fine Bank Statement of Saturday was re- 
garded as favorable, because it exhibited an 
increase of $346,345. But the real import- 
arge of the figures of the Bank Statement 
are that they show an increase in greenbacks 
to the extent ofa $1, ,084,500. The other 
changes are not of much importance. The 
Joans are diminished $489,000, the specie 
$1,024,300, the deposits are down $1,088,- 
100, and the cixculation was reduced $56,- 
400. The excess of reserve is still over $14.- 
000,000. Taken altogether, the financial 
outlook is very favorable and encouraging, 
and the indications of a good fall trade are 
all. promising. 

The Stock Exchange has been unusually 
active during the week, notwithstand- 
ing the absence from the ‘‘Street” of 
a large number of prominent operators, 
who have gone off on their summer 
holiday. There have been two small 
“corners” in Erie, the stock having jumped 
up during the week 5 per cent., and then 
jumped down again to the point it started 
from, and again advariced to 62, on account 
of the scarcity of the stock, which the 
“bears” were unable to deliver. It seems 
altogether incredible that there should be 
such a thing as a scarcity of Erie; but the 
truth is that it is all held- in a very 
few hands and mostly in London, and it is 
avery easy thing to make it scarce when- 
ever it is desirable to do so by. the holder. 

There has been a great advancein Panama 
stock, equal to 6 per cent.; but, after selling 
at 117%, it has dropped off and on Saturday 
closed at 115. .This stock pays quarterly 
dividends of 3 per cent. If the president, 
Mr. Stockwell, had not gained so doubtful 
a reputation by his management of Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company it-would be sell- 
ing a good deal higher. 

The Vanderbilt stocks,which now include 
New York Central, Harlem, Lake Shore, 
and Western Union Telegraph Company, 
have been active and strongeduring the 
wéek, with an advance in W. U. to 914, 
and in Harlem to 184, it having jumped up 
44 per cent. on Saturday, though on what 
special ground was not known. 

The disposition of nearly all Wall Street 
speculators, excepting, of course, the chronic 
“Hears,” who always believe that we are 
standing on the edge of a financial collapse, 
is strongly ‘‘ bullish,” and the chances for a 
general advance among the cheap stocks, 
like Ohio and Mississippi, Toledo and Wa- 
bash, and Milwaukegand St. Paul, are very 





he rates for money on call ‘loans during 
thé week have ranged from 8 to 4 per cent: 
Rife class coynmercial paper, with 60 to 90 
da¥s to run, is readily discounted at the 
note-brokers at 64 te 7 per cent. 

The quasterly gold coupons, due August 
Ast, of the first mortgage eight per cent. gold 
bends of the Loean§port ,Crawfordsville, and 
Sduthwestern RailWay Company will be 
paid on and after that date, at the office of 
Jones & wate ip yon No. 12 Pine street. 


.The Journal of Com [ae says in regard to - 


the Chesapeake and Ghio Railroad : 

* The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, having perfected their Western con- 
nections, have recently improved their Eastern 
connegiions. The Old Dominion ' Steamship 
Company made the New York connection for 
freights some timé ago. Negotiations have re- 
cently been going on with the Clyde.. A few 
days ago the teri were agreed upon, and the 
Clyde line-will now take goods from Boston, 
Providence, and Philadelphia to rey 
Teayina the Old Dominion line to to carry Ni 

ork freights. quis is a policy dictated by the 
nat many the orders from sample in 

Néw York are supplied direct from Providence, 
Bgston, and Philadelphia. By direct communi- 
cation the’ time is shortened and expense of 
Be roe hanglling is avoided. The Chesapeake 

io Rallrvad, with its connections, is now 
an fackompifiive’ new through line from East- 
ern cities to Chicago, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, working with friendly and valuable con- 
nections all the way and starting onder the 
best auspices. It will be noticed that the Clyde 
and Old Dominionjconnections do not inter- 
fere—the former being with Boston, Provi- 
oe aa, Philadelphia and the latter with 

ew 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 26th, 1878, 


Offe 
Se nL TATE rte as 
Manhattan, ............... 
Merchants’ ........6. 2.00068 119 120 
Mechanics’ . pe eecgeesevccces 132 184 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





bh RT, PEPER ED 1 _ 
SUCTION. 50:9 20.044 2 n08nb4 095 151 152 
CAE nonce o, occ cwwe conses — 
anced oxerpeancetth - % 100 
WOTSR BTOR os cciccccsess on 86 
Tradesmen’s............6- 155 — 
OSS 150 — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’...:°— 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . . on 140 
185 
105 
118 
1144 
45 
Bank of the Republic...... — 110g 
Bank of North America. 101% ~=101 
aw ac abe dns senac ents 106 _ 
Seen t acon we yen sose.ceecs 123 126 
strepoliten rie See 134 — 
MRS con cpacnvgesescal inn” 125 
PRAIA «cis ocisevs ol 12s 0Si 1014 _ 4 
Shoe and Leather......... 148 149 
ee) ee ee 80 81 
St. Nicholas.............00- 111 113 
Commonwealth........... 90 
new: and Traders’ ...190 _ 
RET ee 1483, 
Misnivcdetics & Merch’ts. — 100 
N. ¥. Nat. Exchange...... 87 _ 
Central National............ 91 92 
Fourth National.......... 15y 21154 
Ninth National.............108 _ 
Tenth National............ _ 
Gold Exchatige.:.......... 112 — 
Bank. & Brok. Association 75 — 
German American......... 99 — 





No. 5 Nassau 82., New Yorg, 
July 28th, 1873. 

(3 We recommend to our friends and 
customers for investment of surplus capital 
or in exchange for Government Bonds: 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, principal and 
interest payable in gold coin in New York. 
Interest January payable ist and July 1st, 
coupon and registered. Price 90 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD is 2a COMPLETED TRUNK LINE, 
between the ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
and the GREAT WEST, 420 miles in length, 
extending from tidewater at Richmond to 
Huntington, the most favorable point of 
railroad connection with the Ohio River, 
and developing the richest Iron, Coat, 
and TrmBer regions in the United States. 

Its freight traffic and passenger travel are 
already large and remunerative, and they 
are increasing with a rapidity which shows 
the Chesapeake and QObio to be one 
of the most valuable and successful rail- 
roads in the country. 

These facts, together with the SUB- 
STANTIAL AND ENDURING CHAR- 
AOTER OF THE ROAD ITSELF, its ad- 
vantages for economical and profitable ope- 
ration, and the unquestionable security of 
the bonds of the company, enable us to rec- 
ommend them with the utmost confidence. 

Pamphlets, containing full information 
concerning the road and the country it trav- 
erses, will be furnished upon application. 

We also have on hand for sale the CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS at 88} and accrued interest. 
Interest payable May and November. De- 
nominations $100, $500, and $1,000—coupon 
or registered. 

We continue to deal in GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES, CENTRAL PACIFIC 
AND WESTERN PACIFIC, buy and 
sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock Ex- 
change on commission, for cash, make Col- 
lections, receive Deposits, on which we allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent., and do 
a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 
EE 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
sitors as In ted Banks, and allow 
on: daily balances at the rate of 
gs per cent. Collections made on any 
poles * oa te aaa immediate re- 
urns. attention paid to cubed 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for ? nena 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALvIN Sauspers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Joux A, HARUENBERGH, member New York Stock 
Rxchange, 


BankinG House or Fisk & Hatcu, 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, 


THE 


INCORPORATED 1869 
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George Ellis, Edwin J. apes 
President, 
NATIONAL 


Bank of the Commonweal 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 


750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $3,000,000. 


DIRECTOR . 


LIAM M. GAWTRY, owe, 5 Gawtry &.Co, 
CORNELIUS & N, of D.& and & Sutton. 
Hox. EDWARD HAE late Member gress of U. 8, 
B. J. HOWLAND. merchant No. 80 Wall on. 

PAUL N. spor FPOR RD, of Spofford, Bros, & Co., late 


fFo' 
rRaNcis URLAND, President of the New York County 
National Bank. 
GUSTAV REYNAUD, of Reynaud & Bacham. 
ert H. HAIGHT, of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 





ot arrangements, made for hocowata with enls. 
an 


Ban! Savings Banks 
ae oP, the Coun ty, 

Orders for Sale or Purchase of Stocks and Bonds in- 
trot for Execution to Brokers of the highest standing. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. _ 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Coat 


e CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGeNcy, ‘oon has 
foamed for Trustees, Guardians. Miao. 
Bere. and ee wa and others” M ons Ae 
customers a Solid, Net Ten, Per r Gent. on, on its Tilts 


loans age made de rons ig ioe ap Beapeh, For a deta 
fines,“ Post-aiiive Box 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


rye PER CENT. Interest allowed Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. anal: 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE 8T., NEW YORK, 


Offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 11 per cent. per 
annum. 


100,000 CITY OF ROCHESTER 


Seven per Cent. Bonds and Town Bonds of New York 
State, bearing Seven per Cent. 
For sale by 
RANDALL H. FOOTE, Banker, 
> 9 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Banking House of Henry CiEws & Co., 
32 Wall Street, New York. 

Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 

dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 

dations granted usual with City Banks; inaddi- 

tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 
Bills of Ex drawn on Engiand, Ireland, 

Scotland, and the Continent. velers? and 

Rereantile Credits issued, available througheut 
e Wo 





























OFFICE "eS THE loo amepens nus CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
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[HE QUARTERLY Y GbLb cob ns BUR 
ot Bonds eM . 
Lc. fmaven tretoon wireet, mF 


THE CONSOLIDATED — 


THIRTY-YEAR 


7PERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Si. Louis and Southeasten 
Railway, 


A GREAT TRONK acne, ygeoatieeting, wid wih: s,.J con. 


nections, the Shortest ible 
LOUIS,” EVANSVILL. NASHVILLE, Monteom 
ATLANTA. and SAVA UIS and Louie 


E, CHI Ones. NASHVILLE. and the Southern and 
Southeastern cities. 


THESE Powe ARE _ HIGHLY yt tae BY 
E ST. LOUIS BOARD OF T 
ce gs of the Company for Pit ie 
aildoo, being $825 per mile, or nearly $4,000 per Ne 


7 price 90 and interest 
For full jomtumioe tet apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0., 


NASSAU STREET N. Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No. 70 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Goié and Currency received on deposit, subject & 
checkas sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate af 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commit 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avai 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 00 
favorable terms, 


WOOD é& DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
bee — KF Bp. yey savertiged on. ih to sony 


subscription tt a wg Ls Gor 
= gold, ‘and railroad stoc 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE peer: 
Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


Notice to Investors. 


156, 30,000 veal for sale the following : 
real estate first mortgage 10 O ver cent, bon! 
10 years, issued by. the Equality Coal 
Salt Company of Illinois. 
6 per cent. 30 ye 


————e 











D, DAVIS 








5,000 Cairo City 
ui (ind.) 6 per encany 20 years, 
oes & WILSON, 


"2 ~ 90 William st 
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July 31, 1873.) 


Pusurance, 


Is BENEFITED BY TON- 
WHO INE LIFE INSURANCE? 


Every person insured under the Tontine 
plan of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, who keeps his insurance in force to 
the end of his chosen period of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty vears, will be benefited by it to 
an extent far beyond his expectations. Take 
the case of those persons who have mort- 

upon their homesteads, farms, or other 
real estate, for the payment of which they 
must make a sure provision in the future. 
In the event of the early death of a person 
insured in the ordinary way the insurance 
will be available at once to leave the family 
untrammeled by debt. But in the event of 
jong life the large surplus accumulating 
under the Tontine system will not only be 
likely to make further payments of pre- 
miums unnecessary, but in many cases may 
be expected to yield an annuity sufficient to 
pay the whole or a portion of the interest on 
the mortgages. In the Tontiue system the 
policy thus becomes a source of income to 
the person insured. 

We have already explained to our readers 
that this system of insurance is founded 
apon the principle of surviving ownership, 
by which the entire benefits arising 
from the payments made by the in- 
sured persons (after paying death claims), 
including the accumulations of interest on 
their payments, shall be enjoyed at certain 
periods by those only who survive to those 
periods and keep their policies in force. 
Thus the pecuniary advantages of life insur- 
ance are secured to those who live long and 
pay the largest sums to the Society. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the system has 
attained a popularity so great that a large 
portion, it is said, of all the policies issued 
by the Equitable Society are of this descrip- 
tion, 

The public expectation regarding the 
beneficial results of Tontine insurance 
promises to.be realized. The Equitable So- 
ciety has tested its experience of the last 
five years on this plan, and reports that the 
Tontine earnings reserved for distribution 
are now over forty-four per cent. on the 
premiums paid on life policies, and over 
forty per cent.on the premiums paid on 
endowment policies, which is better than 
was anticipated. 

This system of insurance seems to be so 
applicable to certain classes of men that, 
like many important discoveries in science 
and art, the wonder is how it could have re- 
mained dormant and undiscovered so long. 
Especial credit is, we think, due to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which 
conceived the plan of collecting the Tontine 
tendencies of men and applying them to the 
development of life insurance in this coun- 
try. While this system preserves the great 
and beneficent object of life insurance by 
securing a provision to the heirs of those 
who die early, it also secures benefits to 
those who live long and keep their policies 
in force for a certain length of time. It 
offers them an annuity, or an insurance 

without expense during the advanced and 
unprofitable years of life, when enterprise 
begins to flag, enthusiasm is gone, and the 
energies of youth are ended. 





WHAT LIFE INSURANCE NEEDS. 


From ‘the Chronicle of July 10th we clip 
the following comments on the needs of life 
insurance: 


“What life insurance most needs in this 
its day of extreme need is not so much 
demonstrations or combinations, dogmatics 
or mathematics, as men—men who are 
honest and noble from center to circumfer- 
ence; men who will never sacrifice their 
manhood or their honesty for success; men 
who are not too lazy to work and who will 
work for their business, and neither beg, nor 
cheat, nor steal to get it; men who know 
the strength of their cause and that of their 
opposition, and who, knowing it, brag not, 
teither do they run, but go straight forward 
With the courage of manhood running in 
their veins, a river of everlasting life; men 
Who have breadth of character enough to 
set a higher value upon the success of the 
Common cause than upon the overthrow of 
& competitor.” 

rr 

New Yor« Crry had thirty fires on the 
glorious Fourth. Only one of them, how- 
ever, was of much account—the majority 
being of the $10, $25, and $100 variety. 
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THE 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruarr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barriert, Actuary. 








INSURANCE. 





STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELER'S. 


ENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
tT TRAVELER'S INSURA Nee co 
HARTFORD, CONN., July 1, 1873. 


1 estate ed b: shearaen 
Real es' own e com vas 
Cash in bank and hands of ents... 


real estate......... 97 
Loans on personal and collateral security.. 65,859 
Deferred premiums (being balance of semi. 

an . ly premiums) 542 





annual and q 
Accrued interes 





LIAB ES. 
Ss unadjusted and not due $173,839 88 
Reserve for reinsurance, life department.. 1, 349,568 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, acc. department. 204,672 97 


‘ $1,728,080 86 
Surplus as regards policy-holders.....89785,812 53 
t#- General Accident Policies by the year or 
month and Life or Endowment Insurance at low 
cash rates. Apply to any Agent or write to the Com- 
pany. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 207 BROADWAY. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 Chestnut St. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $4,180,648 15. 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 
Invested in the United States and 
City Loans, Railroad Bonds, etc. $1,288,979 25 
In cash on hand and in Trust Com- 








bn cg A CL Oe 128,729 77 
In Mortgages, Ground Rents, and 
Real Estate in the city of Phila- 
NR 5 65 cc deaeccamaseeceaces 1,650,331 25 
In Premium Notes, Secured by 
Policies............ Manveredetss 663,031 17 
In Loans on Collaterals.......... 159 70 
In Deferred Payments due Com- 
Wii iaxaos ec cauevccdacdcccecse 49,274 76 
In Scrip Dividends held by Com- 
von LOR CE ne en Ener 284,969 53 
In Interest on Loans due and ac- 
HUGE oy 6s: csccancee Mae ceeedcad 41,167 78 
Assets, January 1, 1878,.......... $4,130,643 15 


The Penn is one of the oldest Life Companies 
in the country. 

It has made dividends annually to its mem- 
bers since the year 1849, inclusive. 

It is managed economically, selects its risks 
carefully, pays its losses promptly, and is liberal 
in its requirements generally. 

Its dividends may be applied to reduce the 
Premium the second year or to increase the 
Tnsurance. : 

——— are non-forfeiting after the third 
annual payment. 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. 8. STEPHENS, 

Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY ‘aa 


- re = tary. 

J. W. IREDELL, Jr. Sup’ tof Western Agencies, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Agents wanted in the Middle and Western 

— with whom liberal arrangemenis will be 
e, 


SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity 0o., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Qe 


Aseire VS UT. 
INCOME, - - - - . 


ROBERT L. CASE. President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


- $3,527,912 00 
1,565,058 00 


THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres’t. 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


——$————__ 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & REG NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - = = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. 














$8,000,000. 


GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 






CHARLES STANTON. 
JAMES LL, 





b 81 Pine street, N. Y. 
. Line, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
can, Sherman & Co. 
Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
Merchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 
Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
Co., N. ¥. 
leans, 
bestdeccedes o0 Geese atchennddavpnetbencegeseesennhesiecams octet 


Anp Orsers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 


The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 

Dp himself when he reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 7%, or to his representatives on his previous 

death, with certain important benefits never before conceded by any Company. 

ins a wositin of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may be with- 
main with the company, drawing an annual interest of 

lete year as the average inte: of the 


ceeded 6 per cen’ 
ev such policy is attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
le e ce: Ist, the margin yroviget for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 2d, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each year; 8d, the ~ ep or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per cent. 
tables attached to tne policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
. forme ice Commissioner of Massachusetts. 
d Ge information apply at the Company's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 
en. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 586 6th Avenue. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July Ist, 1873, - - - - - - - + = $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - - - = - = = © «= = = - $365,564 39 








. ABSTRACT OF THE 
Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1873 : 















RE fica cscnacedleendn 4n40seea ke sseghsiibathene imeaneds sac tie aisaah pied iabddilipapebedtdad $231.855 21 
id Mortgages, being first lien on real estate worth 600 ..... ae 4.700 00 
Bonde an Stocks. payable on demand (market value of secu 8 é "4 333 $3 
United States Stocks (market Value)......-....-...gceeeceeeeseeeees 1,7 $997 
StateBonds (market value)........+ceseeesessereesccseccceecsseccceccests*eenee eve 28, 
ue on Ist July, 1872 + | 
3alance in hands EDU Gk de oda dtbibeg tlle trade ch obsscddpecdeavbodseesssd qsancsésheneduccedehatcace 243, 
alvapes ona ether tslsssiianeous owe Ree 33 
‘ and o' m Ai ahitdadVlic che chhacmhieded hescdlsaddec Jaci) p 
| remiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this office .......... ccccccsscccecsscoscvecceseees 20,9 3 4 
BOCA. .ccccccccocceccce cence desde Cees ceecsessccceesesesetescses senses toeece Shi otbdevedteieseel El $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | =" °aeAshatecheie surance 


COMPANY OF THE UNIT 
WILLIAM WALK 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





ALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presitent, 
JOHN H. BEWLEY. . 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 











Assets January Ist, 1878, > 
ors.65 @’ TO 12 PER CENT. 
$1,163, 5 ows, make a Spe laity. of Coanty, City, gad School 
a Leg oO 
The Savings Badowpent, Fun et be te | ok usec the coupons without charge. or take same as 
Company is commen the ra 80 much cash on Sales. §3~ Send for Price List. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address Home Office. THE LAW oF MEUNICIPAL BOND ® 
lished 4 Tr, e 
T. W. Russell, _E. W. Parsons, para ye By AT I 
Secretary President, W. W. COLER & + 17 Nassau Street, New Yor! 
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Twenty-eighth Annual” Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873. 








THE ee - 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 











Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1879 ; ¢1s,es9,747 86 | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCO ME. New York, January 2th, 1873. 
Premiums and annuities * :: - 3 % 808.900 62 The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Inter ived 1 rued re | Company, submit the following Statement af ite 
est received and accru . - . - 4,296,506 43 Tesann os | Watreon the S1et Decomber, 1872 
LE Premiums teeelved on Marine Risks, from Mas sianie 
. o “Eee iu 
$26,205,154 41 Premiums 0h Policies not sanined off Ist Jan 9,070,659 45 
DISBU RSEM ENTS. Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 
Losses by Death - $1,408,519 87 eye ge 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 2,263,392 07 ae... _ eas pa 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 “to Slat December, 1873.1 ecwsreence, 85,776,518 70 
mmissions, Brokerayes, and Agency Expenses + 540,975 06 Sa ALa pe 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 74 paeniantnis:¥e¥6%-514:) 5 por 
Taxes, Office and Law Expense, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. + + $1,055,707 63 
Stamps, etc. - 255,185 49 The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
—_— J) ates an ate o ew ior OCK, 
4,680,811 65 | © KGty: Bark nad ctieer ieee . 8,443,730 00 
SR Looms, secured b ees ee ethereiss...: 3,480,100 2 
, al Fs d Bo ortgages........ 217,004 
$21,574,842 36 Interest vand sundry notes and Gane das the 903 
ASSETS. Premium “Noicaand Bills Receivable......... 2,759.374 4 
Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, andonhand~ - -  - $2,247,786 GR 220 nee snnrenennenevonereeneees —— 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks Total Amount of Assets.........,.....eeeeees $15,571,206 13 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost > 4,140,518 95 Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 


Invested in New York City Bank Stocks “(market value 
$46,827 50), cost = - - 
Real Estate - - 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26,000 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


security) ,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) —- 986,244 08 
— eng semi-annual preuiitins, due subsequent to ‘Jan. 1; 
1873 - 591,405 51 
Premiums ¢ on existing policies ih course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $900,000, > 
cluded in Liabilities) - - . - - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - - =. o tier. 29,038 08 " 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 S PES 5 sar tate! t 3 5 Oo 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost - oie - = 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, 621 5667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - . 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existin ng policies | 

$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 

net premium) $1,000,852 65, ‘non-participating (at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle ort ee ium = 1 * bi aur cs - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premium of 18 ayable Dg e year 

1878 - - mar 181,436 76 

————— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available. on settlement of a annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to ®urpl he cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the poticyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildin a oe William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER ‘(Late Dater, Miller & Co. Ts). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William | Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

‘WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 85 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 36 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 iil Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Compan , 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. Front Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co); 78 Warren Street. 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 8 t. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM 8H. BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Pm of Agencies, 
Medical 


ORNELIUE BR. BOGERT, M:D., } 
@LoRae WL" KES, M.D.,. Examiners. 
CHARLES, \\ RIGHT, M.D., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 





profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruafy next. 

The oatgtanding certificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redéemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividen@of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earnéd ‘premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be ued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretay, 
TRUSTEES, 
JOHN D. JONES. JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS. B, J. HOWLAND. 
W. H. H. MOORE BENJ. BABCOCK. 
HENRY COIT ROBT. B. MINTORN 
LEWIS CURTIS. GORDON W. BURN AM, 
Cc R ES H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCKY. 
iLL HOLBRO GE RGE 8. ST PHENSON. 
WARREN WESTO WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
‘AL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
LOT. 8. P. BURDETT, 
LIAM B. DODGE. WILLIAM EK, BUNKER, 
DAVID LANE. AMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
JA BRYCE. JAMES G. DE FORFST. 
DANIELS. M MILLER ROBERT L, SIUA 
aaa ALEXANDE oR V BLAKE 
HENRY K. BOGE HAS. D, LEV 
JOSEP t WARPLARD, Jr, JOSIAH 0, POW 
@. A. HAND. CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


GUARDIAN: 


MUTUAL 





Life Insurance Co. 


R51 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 





METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 





Capital, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co, 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. y, 
Capital - - = $1,000,000 09 
Surplus - = = = 1,284,251 97 

a 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '73, $2,284,258) g7 
Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vico-Pregt, 


SAMUEL D. RARCOCK, JAMES FRASE 
Te LON on DAWie Nee Tui RN 
. + c: N 
8. B. LOW onan, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN, MUEL A. SAWYER 
HENRY C. BOWEN YRUS CURTISS, 
AURELIUS B, HULL, WM. D MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JAMES LOW. 
THEODORE f. HUSTED, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GEO, §. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON 
D. H. ARNOL), WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. M. RICHARDS, HENRY Ff. SPAULDING, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE, 
JAS, FREELAND, ROBT H. McCURDY, 
C, J. LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JOHN ), MAIRS, JOHN Hi. EARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE, 
CARLOS COBB, CHAKLES H. BOOTS, 
WMT. COLE MAN, WM. H. HURLBUT 
GEO. AD EDWARD MARTIN, 
SHERMAN SENSORS a Mt BUCKINGHAM 
. W. CORLIES 

CYRUS PECK, ye ary. 

B.C. TOW) a a4 Secretary Agency Dent. 

ABRAM RBY, Secretary Locai Dept. 

JOHN K. OAK EY, General Agent. 

CHAS. H. DULCUER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept 








SAFES. 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire| 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE 


manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com 
pany, is built with extra heavy walls, filled with “com 
crete.” It has all the fire-proof protection of any 
other safe, = = addition to this protection it hasthe 
two followin, rovements OVER ALL OTHERSAS: 
The Patent tw ff, explained below, and a of 
prepared water,in substantial COPPER vessels, co» 
taining from eleven to ninety gallons (in proportion 
tothe size of the safe), which extends completey 
around the book-case. 





THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


safe in market. 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF pan 


manufactured by the American Steam Saf 

is made the same as _ has all the advanta 

other in the market, and has the same t 

amount of filling, which retains _ cine amount 
moisture as any other concrete 


WELDED OrEtl. On Ba BURGLAR 
with all the mm. improvement Bank Vaults, Vault 
ors, House Safes, etc. 
AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY; 
Warerooms 51 and 53 Sudbury St» 
BOSTON. 
NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W, Baltimore St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 32 8S. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 8S. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
putea! °F" 











int the most beautiful town * 
wood Institute for Young Ladies, Pit eld, —_—* 
Address hav. C. V. SPEAR, 
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FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL FERTILITY. 
GLIMPSES OF OLE VIRGINNY. 

BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. * 

A WEALTH of scenery and agricultural beauty 
awaits the traveler to Virginia. New roads and 
tnternal improvements have opened, as it were 
with a key, the door to her hidden treasures, 
and Virginia invites every one to visit her 

witness from her mountain-tops the 
charming views of valley scenery, and her min- 
erals entice thither the capitalist and engineer, 
None who have been accustomed to the beaten 
routes of travel to the old familiar resorts of 
White Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George; and 
Niagara can realize that there are in old Vir- 
scenes more healthful to body, instruct- 
ve to the mind, and inspiring in enthusiasm 
over internal resources, with new phases of 
social life and Southern history, than any of the 
Northern pleasure resorts can afford. Take a 
“new departure,” and visit the ‘‘Old Dominion,” 
ow made uew and regenerate and more charm- 
ing than ever. 

The ride from New York to the most inter- 
sting points of Virginia takes the tourist 
through some of the finest agricultural portions 
of the Middle States. 

The new Pennsylvania Air Line route to 
Washington takes the tourist through the rich 
farm lands of Lancaster, Columbia, and York, 
Pa. One remarkably fine view will never be 
forgotten. Just beyond Downington, on the 

ia Central, opens the charming 
Chester Valley, of Central Pennsylvania. Look- 
Ing at it, as we did, through an opening in a 
lovely grove, hemmed on either side with pictur- 
esque trees, the suddenness of the vision and 
its complete beauty brought expressions of ad- 
miration from every one. The farms of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania are unequaled in their fertil- 
ity. Itisacommon expression that the farms 
of the farmers are better than their houses, 

And the old Dutch owner, loving his cattle 

fully.as well as his children, gives them the 

best of shelter and food. 

Most of the farm land in the vicinity of Lan- 

caster is held at rates of $200 to $300 per acre, 
and parted with reluctantly even then. The 
country is undulating, laid out in the most 
gentle of smooth, easy’slopes, and, with the 
whitewashed fences and unbroken sweep of 
grain and grass lands ready for the reaper, it 
reminds one of Arcadia—full of gems of rural 
enchantment. It was under the most favorable 
auspices that the members of the New York 
Agricultural Editorial party were able to view 
the scenery of this route. A special train from 
New York to Washington, complimentary from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, gave a better op- 
portunity to see the entire country than is 
usually afforded by ordinary trains. The Sus- 
quehanza River—always beautiful from its 
source to its mouth, at every mile of its 
course gliding so sweetly and gently through a 
country of tranquil beauty, smoothly rounded 
hills, and charming vales—here was crossed at 
Columbia, one of its most picturesque points. 
Along bridge spanned the broad, rolling stream, 
adding variety to the scene of agricultural 
wealth; and when, after a rapid run to Balti- 
more over the Northern Central Railroad, one 
had opportunity for comparison, it was difficult 
to gauge enthusiasm, so many were the pictures 
of delight. 

A wonderful achievement of railroad en- 
gineering is witnessed in the construction of 
the Baltimore and Potomac Tunnel, combining 
& total distance of over a mile with several 
open cuts,ond passing entirely around the 
city; built ata cost of over one and a quarter 
million dollars. One is astonished at its per- 
fectness, beauty, and the rapidity with which 
it was aceomplished. By its completion a new 
avenue of railroad communication is made from 
Baltimore to the South, and the old fight of 
the long existing monopoly is partially ended. 

The most interesting point to enter Virginia 
is at Harper’s Ferry. Leaving Washington on 

the new Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to Point of Rocks, the travel- 
¢F passes through some of the fine agricultural 
districts of Maryland. Nearing Harper’s Ferry, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes closely 
to the river, now a rocky torrent rushing be- 
tween the closely-hemmed banks at the foot of 
the hights, overlooking with precipitous 
tides for many miles up and down. The river, 
tanal, railroad, and wagon road are all so close 
vi 8s to be confined within a width of 
feet. 


Wanee to the Shenandoah Valley. Poor, for- 
deserted, lifeless, its armory and its 
hights suggest too familiarly the scene of the 
late war, and the memory of the days of the Re- 
with the incidents of the John Brown 
tald, form the principal suggestive subjects for 
the conversation of the people. 
comes down the Shenandoah, joining 


might be turned to grand manufacturing oppor- 


spain: but none want to come and improve 
t. 


Jefferson Rock overlooks the river for a long 
distance up its shores. Right back of it are the 
College and Bolivar Heights, the scene of mili- 
tary activity. Directly across the river are the 
towering fronts of Maryland Heights, which 
from their summit.give a grand sweep of vision 
of Maryland, Virginia, and Western Virginia— 
three states of prodigious agricultural value. 
A railroad now branches from here, under the 
control of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for 
fifty-three miles southward to Strasburg ; there 
joining the Virginia Midland, it continues fifty- 
two miles farther, to Harrisonburg, where, with 
a connection soon to be finished with the Val- 
ley Railroad, there will be a direct line to 
Stdunton. No more desirable route to Virginia 
Springs could be selected than to take a ride 
by day to Washington; thence, via Harper's 
Ferry, to Staunton ; and the traveler will admit 
it reveals scenes.of finer landscape beauty than 
do any portion of the Eastern States. 

The Blue Ridge Mountains are our con- 
stant companions on the left, rising to upward 
of 1,000 and 2,000 feet, clothed with timber to 
the very summit, and fringed with clouds which 
drop into their leafy bosom gently, like a dove 
into her nest. Always picturesque, with an 
atmosphere of ethereal blue, they are worthy 
an artist’s pencil. 

This valley is historic ground. Here are the 
scenes of all the famous battles of Sheridan 
and Jubal Early. We saw the earth forts 
at Kernestown, where Sbields attacked 
Stonewall Jackson and commenced the frst 
fight of the Valley. This is near ister. 
The land is still desolate, grown over 
weeds. The earthworks on thep } 
are still visible, but the swift-growing grase 
creeping vines have long ago obliterated all 
minor marks of the conflict. 

The Valley of the Shenandoah averages from 
ten to twenty or more miles wide. Below Win- 
chester (now a pretty place, with numerous 
enticing flower-gardens) the Valley widens to 
thirty miles, and is beginning to be again well 
filled with farms. Agriculture and grain crops 
have been for the past three years somewhat dis- 
couraging to the cultivators. A singular scarcity 
of rain has prevented good crops, and the rust 
in wheat has taken all enthusiasm away. The 
The principal reliance of the farmer now is in 
his cattle. Considerable numbers of sheep are 
now kept and constantly increasing. Over ten 
woglen factories are now in operation in the 
county, and the wool industries would thrive 
to a still greater degree if a good dog law could 
be secured. The old Virginia resident loves 
his dog, and will defend him, even regardless of 
the injury done to his neighbor’s flocks. 

Here and there through the Valley we see 
the farmers covering their fields with large and 
numerous heaps of burned lime. 

Every farm is underlaid with the elements of 
its own fertility. Open the soil and dig down. 
The rock is soon reached ; blast it, burn it, and 
lo! it is the famous lime which sweetens the 
soil and converts the vegetable matter into 
nutritive pabulum, ready forgrowing crops. All 
well-read agriculturists know that Hme acts best 
in a limestone country, and here are seen the 
evidences by the results. 

The famous ‘Ride of Sheridan,” so immor- 
talized by poetry in our American history, here 
was brought again to ourimagination as we saw 
the grandly smooth road over which his steed 
sped with such intrepidity. It isa superb road, 
ground smooth and hard with crushed lime- 
stone. The rolling wheels move as smoothly as 
on a floor and the hoofs of the horses strikea 
resounding echo. Its equal is not to be found 
in America, 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
WASH FOR TREES. 

In reply to an inquiry whetherlime is bene- 
ficial to an orchard, the Germantown Telegraph 
replies to a correspondent as follows: 

“ Where apple orchards are kept permanently 
in grass, as they should be, top-dressing of 
lime, of say thirty bushels to the acre, every 
five years, will prove very beneficial. William 
Saunders, of the Agricultura) Deps Gar- 
den, at Washington, gives the following form- 
ula, which he says has proved of the greatest 
benefit. Put half a bushel of lime and four 
pounds of powdered sulphur in a tight barrel, 
slacking the lime with hot water, the mouth of 
the barrel being covered with acloth. This is 
reduced to the consistence of ordinary white- 


; wash, and at the time of application half an 
Harper's Ferry is the initial point for the en- 


ounce of carbolic acid is added to each gallon 
of the liquid. Mr. Saunders further says: ‘I 
generally apply it in the spring, before the leaves 
make their appearance; bat I am convinced 
that it would be more effective if applied later, 
but then it is difficult to do so when the tree is 
in foliage.’ It should be applied not alone to 
the stem of the tree, but to some extent to 





the main branches.” 
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oH pe apetcepl bya pregtlt en “wi | 12,000,000 ACRES! 


For mapy years to come California 
and the territories of the Far West will form the 
great wool-producing section of the country. 
In California this interest has already acquired 


great 

8,000,000 head of sheep, which will be increased 
by at least 3,000,000 lambs the present season. 
The sheep are sheared twice a year, and with a 







good season the clips might be expected to 
average ten pounds per head. won 
the wool crop of California On. 
25,000,000 more than the of the 


United States in 1871. Itis estimated that the 


actual cost of producing woul in lornia is 
less than ten cents a p i wool 
comes into:market two months that 


of Canada and the Atlantic States, and it shrinks 
less, in consequence of the dry climate. The price 
of wool in the New York market on the first of 
May was: in 1861, 82 cents per pound; in 1962, 
42 cents ; in 1863, 70 cents; in 1864, 70 cents; 
in 1865, 65 cents; in 1866, 65 cents; in 1867, 48 
cents ; in 1868, 45 cents; in 1860, 45 cents; in 
1870, 44 cents; in 1871, 48 cents; in 1872, 70 


cents. 
@ D TANNING, 

There are nineteen large tanneries in Maine, 
which use annually 110,000 cords of bark. This 
bark tans 10,000 to 11,000 tons of leather. The 
average cost of the bark is $6.50 per cord, and 
aggregating $715,000 annually. The leather is 
generally tanned by the hundred or ton, for 
which $40 per ton is paid, and this costs over 
$400,000. The freight on hides and leather 
costs $50 per ton, and aggregates $200,000. 


Naver allow either dlarrhca, dysentery, 


or any bowel affection to have itg.own way, 
or serious consequences may regult. With 
Dr. Jayne’s Carminative Balsam at hand 
these affections may be promptly, safely, 
and efficaciously treated. 
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CHEAP FARMS! 

THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 





3.000,006 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upward, on srvE 
and Tan YEARS’ CREDIT AT6 Pee Cent. No apvance In- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 

MILD AND BEALTEFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AB ABUND- 


ANCE OF GOOD WATER. 
THE BEST MARKET INTHE WEST! The great nw 
ge Nev 


ing regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
belng supplied by the farmers io the PLarrs 


SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THER BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Mrttrons ov scans of choles 
Government ds open for entry under the Homzsrza! 
Law this Gazat Rartroap, with good markets 
all the conveniences of an old settled country. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
Descriptive PaMPaLer, wits usw Maps, Marep Fass 
Every WueErs. 





0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. R. B., 
Omana, Nas. 


CHEAP FARMS 


IN IOWA. 


PON APPLICATION to the undersigned, 
there will be mailed, to any ad tress, postpaid, a new 





Railroad Map of Iowa and a pampbiet containing sec- 
tlonal ap, descriptio terms of sale, etc. 0 000 
Acres of the finest agricultural lands i e 

ands are near completed through lines of rail- 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 







——___—_____ 


eal c 
pu ane DAN DEL: 
is the best 
the age, because it ¢ a 
healthy action th ] 


e organs 
has appoin' to carry out of 





stimulates the Bowels to reg 
organs, acting wey * clear the 
9 germs of disease, Get it. 
W. C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinneti. Oia, 
EVERYBODY LIKES a deauti-- 
Sul complexion, and @ soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
’ bes a Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant?, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggists 
and Deaters in Toitet Articles 


i AGRICULTURAL. 
Flowing Spring Poultry Fountain, 

















le Louis. 
Maange a Wy. 


61 Dez st., N.Y. 





ST-1860X 
Deere TTERS 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane to keep in any climate, which makes 


Plantation Bitters 


the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable 


Temperance Bitters 
tn ae Mogi nay are pe fog the af, fo, at 
Se 
ogee ieee fee a 


A SPLENDID APPETIZER, 


~~ 










“Bern, Ever Come aint toate 
ey are ey me - 
to be used asa | ppg + pata pp 





road, b the important cities of 
Council Bluffs and in the midst of a large population. 

They are offered to actual settlers at very low 
prices and on terms to suit all classes. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, entitling a purchaser 
of land to areturn of railroad fare, are sold at the Com- 
pany’ s ticket offices at Chicago and other principal ste- 
tiops. Address 

J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 


Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific R. BR. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for cireuiar. >” 


PH mcr atatee tn Maree cd oe 
_ PROVED. 8 


NELLIs's GRAPPLE AND WROUGHT 








WooD WHEEL PULLEY. 





Also manufact- Over 1,000 State 
urers of Agricul- and County fair 
tural Steels and first premiums, 
Irons, Beveled, Endorsed y 
Bol Tem over 100,000 far- 
ed, Finished ners. Convin- 
to suit all kinds cible evidence 
of soils. Also to all who use 
prietors and our goods. 
Man ufacturers Facts given in 
of Hart’s Post- our catalogue 





hole Auger. he 
A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely te 
. $1.2 ayear. Send 1U cts. for aspecimen copy. 
Address POULTR 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS. 


FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the AIR. 

Over Taraty Years aco Lron’s KaTuarnow ros 
ene Hare was first placed in the market by Professor 


E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ Karnro,” 


nifying to clea } juvenate, or restore. 
Ee edi the te ularity it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible t increases the 


Gnowra and Bravry of the Ham. it isa deli bef 
and 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair. 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 




















MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Sarsaparillian and. its . Associates. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using a few doses of 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


lu ete spirits, di f kk lan- 
Pb 3 rease and b rd of flesh and 








gu 

muscles, etc. 
2. Strength increases, a. supatite ne Smeproves, seliel: for 

food, no more sour eructat: od di- 

gestion, calm and indisturbed f' sleep. awaken fresh 


and vigorous. 

of spots, blotehes, pimples; the 
skih |} clear and ‘bea thy, t the urine'e pane ed - 
its turbid and cloudy appearance to jear she 
amber color ar "passes freely from the bla nor 
through the urethra without pain or scalding ; ; little or 


mm pao | me \ Weakness, 
ed dimtfution of quantity and frequen oe 


involuntary we @ischarges (if afflicted 
way). with certaint: pono <3 eure. In Sraneed 
ii exhibited in the secreting and od func- 
io arm: red to =e: Ft _—. 


air-cells, bronchi or ndpipe, throat or ; dimin- 
ctreugt ot irough —¥ he oy a eeseee’ of ne 
atre our 

sweats and pains —— a of Weakness a ath 


ankles, legs, shoul <r 
open saa ; hard mr ra: 
sms Of co! on own or me - 
ing. Alt these “4 3 prupeomne grad 
eure 

7. ‘Asday day Rrer day the SARSAPABILIAN is 74 
new 4g of ba health will 3; as t 
biood strength and rity Meise wil 
Cimiaieh, oo, all fore and ee. 4 > away 

i . jum oh 
epee rs, cancers, ps. ay 


unsound made so 

Socal sores, es, syphilitic sores. 4 ic skin idpaiens 
gradually ye 

8. In where the system has been salivated 
Mercury, Quicksilver er, Corrosive Sublimate the prin- 
cipal constituent in the adve Sarsa| 

in some cases with Hyd. of Potassa) have accu. 
mulated and becom deveated in = bones, joints, 
etc., causing caries 0 i He crease inal © curv: 


is not an 
from the blood, it will and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soon as the SARSAPA 
LIAN makes the ipo yl “feel better” every hour 
you are better and increase in health, stre: se 


Wale Bee ye 
le t a here catheters have honk to He 
doing Pe ar on of ese 
instrument ), ydteso! the bladder, and in 
all cases of Inflammation of the oMin the Bind and Kid- 
neys, a Goronte cases of Leucorrhea and Uterine 





= the hangs ‘ in gou pierce narmrisas 
dingaae, where, the human y has Coeeens 8 com- 
Pore re, wherein this t somee challe es 4 
- [= Sirat f the sick. It -& in 
ch cases ere all the pleasa existence 
cut cut of fr ron the unfortunate. and by its wonder. 


3 qimoss supernatural agency it restores the hape- 
Jess to a new life and new existence where tos great 





or less troubled with | a few doses will in most cases, 
and a few bottles in the more aggravated forms, work 
& permanent cure. 
chase anne a Gaceie Gocnens, she poule = 
¢ a e containing one dozen 
LY comm per half dozen bottles, oe $1 per 
fotlie. ‘Sol Id by druggists. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE. 
INFLAMMATION LAMM THE KIDN 


INFLAM NO THe BOW OF THE BLADDER. 
menage ESTION OF THE LUNGS. 
SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING. 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIPHTHED ON OF THE HEART. 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA. 


HEADACHE, TOOTHACH 
—_ CHR rata, RHEUMATISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUR CH ILLS. 


The application of the Ready Relief to the oa 
or Garte zone th e pain or aifkculty exists will 
swenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 
sure = SPASMS, SOUR 8ST OM. 
res EARS RN A RY” K HEADACHE, nk 
.J 





RRH®A, COLIC, WIND 
WELS. INTERNAL PAINS. 
velers prenis oiways carry a bottle of RAD- 
wars RELI ith them. A few drops in water 
1 Bower erty ins from change of water. 
CH BRANDY OR BIT- 
AS A STIMULANT. 
PRICESOC! autem BY DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
aceite PILLS, 


mtg | tostslenn. Sez coatec with sweet 
cleanse, 4 stre 


ache. 


» Dys 
pepsia, gs constpalls Bilious Rese sp a ye of the 
Bowels, Piles, and all ments of the Internal 
Viscera. Warranted to a a RY cure, Purely 


Veustabie, containing no Ss Sraese minerals, or dele: eri- 
ous drugs. 






f the ive 
Gonstipet ane. Ol Fullness of the Blood in 
the H Stomach ea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of in the Stomach, 


‘our Eructa 





in the Head, Neficiency of Slt, Che Yellow- 


ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the c. id. og Limbs, 


of Heat, Burn 
few d f RADWAY'S PILL rit 
from all the. abovenamed ie il reg tbe ‘ 33 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGISTE. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


fend one letter-stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 33 
ousands 


Warren &t., New York. Information worth th 
will be sent you. 





FARMERS, SAVE YOUR oe {3 








four bh head . 0. D. 
Ont GEO. oRESREES Walt ) N.Y. 





SILWV ERSMITHs. 1 


SALESROOM, 
NO. 1..BOND S8T., NEW YORK. 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the publi¢ for 
the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture, 


KIMBALL 
BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
CARRIAGES, 
110 and 112 SUDBURY STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 








following symptoms resulting from 


ess OF 
ing or Piu' at the Pit of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the Head, and Difficult 


Breathing. Fiutéeriog at the Hi Cc ing or Suffo. 
cating Sensatione when in a Possares Dimness of 
Vision, Dots or Webs before the t, Fever and Dull 





ADJUSTABLE’ 


“ME “LN DOW 
“SCREENS 


Will Fit any Window and last a Life Time. 


N. E. COR. SEVEN- 
C. SELLERS, : TEENTH and MAR- 
y “Philadelphia, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TRY IT! 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 


AND 
STOCKING 
SUPPORTER, and 
Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone. 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. It y recommend- 
ed by physicians and others 
who hdve used used it. 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
send single one, 
nti sresbeat al. t for 
Misees and "Ladies, on receipt 

In ordering, give the length 
ipa the shen! der to the top 
of sto 


ACENTS WANTED. 


nd price for samples. So- 
nett ordees and e "ener. 
: Nbera! to Age: 
agd Merchants. 
Cyt this out and keep it. 
Address 


STIGER MF’G CO. 
60 Warren Street, 
P.-O. Box 4391. NEw YorkK. 
Please state in what paper 

_you saw this 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
F. BROWN’S 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 


BE SURE TO —s THE GENUINE. 
necoslte Re thahiees 5, as 4 inves yee 
es, a8 well as travelers, es: 
uring t the cholera epidemic. ote 


FRED. BROWN, 
Fifth and Chestout Streets, PHILA 


F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















preparation of immense value—above al! others of 


use is sa’ the lives and improving the 
health of thousands of ren, For Gen Family use 


and ew suffering with ja, In on, Costive- 
news, etc. Bo is invaluable et by retire. Par: 
phiete sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE WONDERS OF. Corham | M Te Co., GEO. woods & CO. '$ PARLOR ORGANS, 


THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
| are capable of the most beautiful musical effects, 





{July 31, 1878, 











*dons SapypVUsig AG 17s0s8 V-aNeIaw § 


*Sugan, ozynbos 10800 [IPM GOT M—ONVId 


*ojomat3 10 UB & 40u ‘Ojos O09TIVG W—-VWAVIWAM XOA 


Fe h 1 the Parlor Organ, has reache th a ¢ musical effects 
capable. smn by ro a 4 = yas omy Y = to 4 parior. on a at oe ol sete ya 
enthusiasm by reason of their of tone, e nce 0 sh, an musical effects, 
Circulars containing music free. ' far "Benes w i 


GEO. WOODS & CO., ‘CCambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ils. 














To Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body sympathizes 
with the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to perform its func. 
tions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries. etc., are all more or 
less affected. These delinquents require a medicine combining the properties 
of a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and sedative to bring them 
back to their duty: and all these elements, in their purest and most effectiy 
p forms, are united in 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


the great Saline Remdy for Indigestion and all its itant 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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Cc. W. HANDY & 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM. 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American institute Fairin 1872, 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing My 

chine Agents on application. 


CO., Sole Agents, 


330° BROADWAY 





Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part 1st. pe Instruments 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway. New York. 








20,000 LADIES’ 


and Gentlemen's Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
out on Consignment at about one-half the usual Retail 


Bore Will be sent by express, C. O. D. 
for a full gD i 
Broadway, N. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Amys te" in all parts of Europe. 








Ga” Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any vart of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's Circulars. 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all (rans- 
Great Britain @ tr glum, Holland 
Germany, France, Be 
Switzerland, Denmark, ete. + 5 : Spiers 
Not exceeding 1 poun ds" eight, 60 cents. 
Not excee: 2 pow La t, 80 cents. 
Not excee 3 pou 


t, 
Not exceeding 4 ewe weight. $1.25. 
Correspondingly low rates to all other countries in 
Europe. Circulars giving full tariff: of rates, and all io- 
formation cout free ce application, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central O ve. 
Ww. B. FARWELL, 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


wl 
NCS BUILD 








Send a s 
a ape eeices. GEO. E. SMITH, 
xX 3696. 

















livery charges egg 8 =! to all parts of 





4 Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


Church and Tower Clocks! 


one ay A SUPERI 

















SILVER 
TIPPED 


ESR ODMing. Silver Tips prevent this. 










qual in every respect. 


A four-year-old that cannot 
wear a shoe through at the toe 


in ten days is not worth rais- a correct time-keeping 


ork; No. yARD & 0. St., Boston, — 
ts and Shoes made in this 


‘ay cost 20 per cent. less than 
d sewed and are their 





RENCH coins pat usual 


R THAN 
HADLEY, “a ‘Kvomae = Twel: 














Ghe Judependent. 


en RMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





t losses by yt k pe | fal Postmaster wt 
Cbiined to register letters whenever requested to do s0. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for + Numbers, in adyanee. 


“ “ “ “ 
"a % yas « oe : mos. 
° : 3 “ 52 ‘after 6 mos. 

If delivered in | New Tork, 20 cents per year additional 

Single copies 10 cents. 

ERS are forwarded until an explicit order st 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
payment of all arrearages is made as required by by a 

No names entered = the subscription books 
the first arment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
expiration of their "subscriptions, and forward whatis 
due e ior the queuing year, wit!  tactner reminder 

THE RECEIPT of the r is a sufficient receipt of the 

subscription. RECET EIPTS for money | yeni 
——e subscriptions are attached to the 
r; but when & postage-stamp is received il -} 


will be se: ail 
Messrs, SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strpetare 
~ Agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


savor ofERRY HOWE 
r Tr, an Tro) 
Oren P..0, Box 2757. New York Citf 


NEWSPAPER _DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a a paper regularly fromthe 
post-office — whether directed to his name or anothy 
er’s, or whether . as subscribed or not— 





2.—If a person ‘orders his paper discontinued, be 


ne and oo from the 
ent leaving them uncaed for, is 
facie ev acoes of intentional fraud. 
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80c. 
(twelve ** Jeccccgsccccccccccccosrs @ 
Pussenan's Norice:..ONE ‘Dottar per AGATE LOB 


FINANCIAL Norors..... wo De DOLLARS PER Fy A 
RELIGIOUS NOTIOES.....---seseeeeesss* .Firty C (ay ng 
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